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THE NETHEE WOELD 



OH^TEB I 

A THBAIiL OF THBALLS 

In the troubled twilight of a March evening ten years ago, an 
old man, whose equipment and bearing suggested that he was 
fresh &om travel, walked slowly across Olerkenwell Oreen, 
and by the graveyard of St. James's Church stood for a 
moment loolang about him. His age could not be far from 
seventy, but, despite the stoop of his shoulders, he gave httle 
sign of failing under the burden of years ; his sober step in- 
dicated gravity of character rather thiui bodily feebleness, and 
his grasp of a stout stick was not such as oespeaks need of 
support. His attire was neither that of a man of leisure, nor 
of the kind usually worn by English mechanics. Instead of coat 
and waistcoat, he wore a garment something like a fisherman's 
guernsey, and over this a coarse short cloak, picturesque in 
appearance as it was buffeted by the wind. His trousers were 
of moleskin ; his boots reached almost to his knees ; for head- 
covering he had the cheapest kind of undyed felt, its form 
exactly that of the old petasus. To say tliat his aspect was 
venerable would serve to present him in a measure, yet would 
not be wholly accurate, for there was too much of past struggle 
and present anxiety in his countenance to permit full expres- 
sion of the natural dignity of the features. It was a fine face 
and might have been distinctly noble, but circumstances had 
marred the purpose of Nature ; you perceived that his cares 
had too often been of the kind which, at^ ^ix^^X.^^"^^ Yga.^^^ 
necessities, snob as leave to most men oi\i\^ ^\wcL^\x:L%^\sW2iS 
humanity ot ydaage. He had long t\im ^\ii\»^^:^^^ \ \^^s»^^ 
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was short and merely grizzled. In his left hand he carried a 
bundle, which probably contained clothing. 

The burial-ground by which he had paused was as little 
restful to the eye as are most of those discoverable in the by- 
ways of London. The small trees that grew about it shivered 
in their leaflessness ; the rank grass was wan under the fail- 
ing day ; most of the stones leaned this way or that, emblems 
of neglect (they were very white at the top, and darkened 
downwards till the damp soil made them black), and certain 
cats and dogs were prowhng or sporting among the graves. 
At this corner the east wind blew with mahce such as it never 
puts forth save where there are poorly clad people to be 
pierced; it swept before it thin clouds of unsavoury dust, 
mingled with the light refuse of the streets. Above the shape- 
less houses night was signalling a murky approach ; the sky 
-T-if sky it could be called — ^gave threatening of sleet, per- 
chance of snow. And on every side was the rumble of traffic, 
the voiceful evidence of toil and of poverty ; hawkers were cry- 
ing their goods ; the inevitable organ was clanging before a 
pubHc-house hard by ; the crumpet-man was hastening along, 
with monotonous ringing of his bell and hoarse rhythmic waQ. 

The old man had fixed his eyes half absently on the in* 
scription of a gravestone near him ; a lean cat springing out 
between the iron railings seemed to recall his attention, and 
with a shght sigh he went forward along the narrow street 
which is called St. James's Walk. In a few minutes he had 
reached the end of it, and found himself facing a high grey- 
brick wall, wherein, at this point, was an arched gateway 
closed with black doors. He looked at the gateway, then 
fixed his gaze on something that stood just above— something 
which the dusk half concealed, and by so doing made more 
impressive. It was the sculptured counterfeit of a human face, 
that of a man distraught with agony. The eyes stared wildly 
from their sockets, the hair struggled in maniac disorder, the 
forehead was wrung with torture, the cheeks sunken, the 
throat fearsomely wasted, and from the wide Ups there seemed 
to be issuing a horrible cry. Above this hideous effigy was 
carved the legend : * Middlesex House op Detention.* 

Something more than pain came to the old man's face as 

he looked and pondered ; his lips trembled like those of one 

in anger, and his eyes had a stem resentful gleaming. He 

wallred on a few paces, then suddenly stopped where a woman 

w^^S£^d2Dg at an open door. 
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<I ask your pardon,' he said, addressing her with the 
courtesy wmch owes nothing to refined intercourse, * but do 
you by chance know anyone of the name of Snowdon here- 
abouts ? ' 

The woman replied with a brief negative ; she smiled at 
the appearance of the questioner, and, with the vulgar instinct, 
looked about for someone to share her amusement. 

' Better inquire at the 'ouse at the comer,' she added, as 
the man was moving away. * They've been here a long time, 
I b'heve.' 

He accepted her advice. But the people at the public- 
house could not aid his search. He thacSked them, paused 
for a moment with his eyes down, then again sighed slightly 
and went forth into the gathering gloom. 

Less than five minutes later ti^ere ran into the same house 
of refreshment a little shght girl, perhaps thirteen years old ; 
she carried a jug, and at the barasked for ' a pint of old six.' 
The barman, whilst drawing the ale, called out to a man who 
had entered immediately aftisr the child : 

* Don't know nobody called Snowdon about 'ere> do you, 
Mr. Squibbs ? ' 

The individual addressed was very dirty, very sleepy, and 
seemingly at odds with mankind. He replied contemptuously 
with a word which, in phonetic rendering may perhaps be 
spelt * Nay-oo.' 

But the little girl was looking eagerly from one man to 
the other ; what had been said appeared to excite keen in- 
terest in her. She forgot all about the beer-jug that was 
waiting, and, after a brief but obvious struggle with timidity, 
said in an uncertain voice : 

* Has somebody been asking for that name, sir ? ' 

*Yes, they have,' the barman answered, in surprise. 
•Why?' 

My name's Snowdon, sir — Jane Snowdon.' 
She reddened over all her face as soon as she had given 
utterance to the impulsive words. The barman was regarding 
her with a sort of semi-interest, and Mr. Squibbs also had 
fixed his bleary (or beery) eyes upon her. Neither would 
have admitted an active interest in so pale and thin and 
wretchedly-clad a little mortal. Her hair hung loose, and had 
no covering; it was hair of no particular colo\xt^^ss&L^'ysa>kS^ 
to have been for a long time utteiVj \ni\»crAfcftL\ 'Ccia"^\xA^<sQ 
Iier run hither, had tossed it iato ixmcAi Si^x^'et . ^\^^ "^^^ 
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were of some kind of clothing beneath the short, dirty, worn 
dress, but it was evidently of the scantiest description. The 
freely exposed neck was very thin, but, like the outline of her 
face, spoke less of a feeble habit of body than of the present 
pinch of sheer hunger. She did not, indeed, look hke one of 
those children who are bom in disease and starvation, and 
put to nurse upon the pavement; her limbs were shapely 
enough, her back was straight, she had features that were not 
merely human, but girl-like, and her look had in it the light 
of an intelhgence generally sought for in vain among the 
children of the street. The blush and the way in which she 
hung her head were likewise tokens of a nature endowed with 
ample sensitiveness. 

* Oh, your name's Jane Snowdon, is it ? ' said the barman. 
* Well, you're just three minutes an' three-quarters too late. 
P'r'aps it's a fortune a-runnin' after you. He was a rum old 
party as inquired. Never mind ; it's all in a life. There's 
fortunes lost every week by a good deal less than three 
minutes when it's 'orses — eh, Mr. Squibbs ? ' 

Mr. Squibbs swore with emphasis. 

The little girl took her jug of beer and was turning away. 

* Hollo ! ' cried the barman. * Where's the money, Jane ? 
— if you don't mind.' 

She turned again in increased confusion, and laid coppers 
on the counter. Thereupon the man asked her where she 
lived ; she named a house in Clerkenwell Close, near at hand. 

* Father live there ? ' 
She shook her head. 
« Mother ? ' 

* I haven't got one, sir.' 

* Who is it as you live with, then ? ' 

* Mrs. Peckover, sir.' 

* Well, as I was sayin', he was a queer old joker ias arsted 
for the name of Snowdon. Shouldn't wonder if you see him 
goin' round.' 

And he added a pretty full description of this old man, to 
which the girl listened closely. Then she went thoughtfully — 
a little safiy — on her way. 

In the street, all but dark by this time, she cast anxious 

glances onwards and behind, but no old man in an odd hat 

A2?d cloak and with white hair was discoverable. Linger she 

mJglit not 8be reached a house of whidi tliQ front-door 

ff^ood open; it looked black and caveino\xam\5tnxi\\sv>^ ^^ 
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advanced with the step of fjamiliaritj, and went downstairs to 
a &ont-kitchen. Through the half-open door came a strong 
odour and a hissing sound, plainly due to the frying of 
sausages. Before Jane could enter she was greeted sharply 
in a voice which was young and that of a female, but had no 
other quality of graciousness. 

* You've taken your time, my lady I All right I just wait 
till I've 'ad my tea, that's all ! Me an' you'll settle accounts 
to-night, see if we don't. Mother told me as she owed you a 
lickin', and I'll pay it off, with a little on my own account 
too. Only wait till I've 'ad my tea, that's all. What are you 
etandin' there for, like a fool ? Bring that beer 'ere, an' let's 
see 'ow much you've drank.' 

* I haven't put my lips near it, miss ; indeed I haven't,' 
pleaded the child, whose fskce of dread proved both natural 
timidity and the constant apprehension of ill-usage. 

' Little liar I that's what you always was, an' always will 
be.— Take that I ' 

The speaker was a girl of sixteen, tall, rather bony, rudely, 
handsome ; the hand with which she struck was large and 
€oarse-fibred, the muscles that impelled it vigorous. Her 
dress was that of a work-girl, unsubstantial, ill-fitting, but of 
ambitious cut ; her hair was very abundant, and rose upon 
the back of her head in thick coils, an elegant fringe depend- 
ing in front. The fire had made her face scarlet, and in the 
lamplight her large eyes glistened with many joys. 

First and foremost. Miss Clementina Peckover rejoiced 
because she had left work much earher than usual, and was 
about to enjoy what she would have described as a * blow out.* 
Secondly, she rejoiced because her mother, the landlady of 
the house, was absent for the night, and consequently she 
would exercise sole authority over the domestic slave, Jane 
Snowdon — that is to say, would indulge to the uttermost her 
instincts of cruelty in tormenting a defenceless creature. 
Finally — a cause of happiness antecedent to the others, but 
less vivid in her mind at this moment — in the next room lay 
awaiting burial the corpse of Mrs. Peckover's mother-in-law, 
whose death six days ago had plunged mother and daughter 
into profound delight, partly because they were relieved at 
length from making a pretence of humanity to a bed-ridden 
old woman, partly owing to the {ac\. \\iaA» \Ja^ ^<eiC.^"^^^W^\^25^ 
behind her a aum of seventy-five poxraSL'a, QrsR\.\vsvs^ <^\xasssi»^ 
dae from a burial-club. -^"^ 
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* Ah I ' exclaimed Miss Peckover (who was affectionately 
known to her intimates as ' Clem '), as she watched Jane 
stagger back from the blow, and hide her face in silent en- 
durance of pain. * That's just a morsel to stay your appetite, 
my lady ! You didn't expect me back 'ome at this time, did 
you ? You thought as you was goin' to have the kitchen to 
yourself when mother went. Ha ha t ho ho I — These sausages 
M done ; now you clean that fryin'-pan ; and if I can find a 
speck of dirt in it as big as 'arlf a farden, I'll take you by the 
'air of the *ed an' clean it with your face, that's what I'll do ! 
Understand? Oh, I mean what I say, my lady! Me an* 
you's a-goin' to spend a evenin' together, there's no two ways 
about that. Ho ho ! he he ! ' 

The frankness of Clem's brutality went far towards re- 
deeming her character. The exquisite satisfaction with which 
she viewed Jane's present misery, the broad joviality with 
which she gloated over the prospect of cruelties shortly to be 
inflicted, put her at once on a par with the noble savage nmning 
•wild in woods. CiviHsation could bring no charge against 
this young woman; it and she had no common criterion. 
Who knows but this lust of hers for sanguinary domination 
was the natural enough issue of the brutalising serfdom of her 
predecessors in the family line of the Peckovers ? A thrall 
suddenly endowed with authority will assuredly make bitter 
work for the luckless creature in the next degree of thraldom. 

A cloth was already spread across one end of the deal 
table, with such other preparations for a meal as Clem deemed 
adequate. The sausages — five in number — she had emptied 
firom the frying-pan directly on to her plate, and with them 
all the black rich juice that had exuded in the process of 
cooking— particularly rich, owing to its having several times 
caught fire and blazed triumphantly. On sitting down and 
squaring her comely frame to work, the first thing Clem did 
was to take a long draught out of the beer-jug ; refreshed thus» 
she poured the remaining liquor into a glass. Beady at hand 
was mustard, made in a tea-cup ; having taken a certain quan- 
tity of this condiment on to her knife, she proceeded to spread 
each sausage with it from end to end, patting them in a 
friendly way as she finished the operation. Next she sprinkled 
them with pepper, and after that she constructed a little pile 
ofsaJe on the side of the plate, using her fingers to convey it 
^^a the salt-cellar. It remained to cut a ttiick ^Oi^ Qi\st^"^ 
f« held the loaf pressed to her bosom \?Yai«.^ ^om^^Cbc^— 
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and to crush it down well into the black grease beside the 
sausages ; then Clem was ready to begin. 

For five minutes she fed heartily, showing really remark- 
able skill in conveying pieces of sausage to her mouth by 
means of the knife alone. Finding it necessary to breathe at 
last, she looked round at Jane. The hand-maiden was on her 
knees near the fire, scrubbing very hard at the pan with suc- 
cessive pieces of newspaper. It was a' sight to increase the 
gusto of Clem's meal, but of a sudden there came into the 
girl's mind a yet more delightful thought. I have mentioned 
that in the back-kitchen lay the body of a dead woman ; ii 
was already encofi&ned, and waited for interment on the morrow>. 
when Mrs. Peckover would arrive with a certain female rela- 
tive from St. Albans. Now the proximity of this corpse was a. 
ceaseless occasion of dread and misery to Jane Snowdon ; the 
poor child had each night to make up a bed for herself in this 
fi:ont-room, dragging together a httle heap of rags when mother 
and daughter were gone up to their chamber, and since the 
old woman's death it was much if Jane had enjoyed one hour 
of unbroken sleep. She endeavoured to hide these feelings, 
but Clem, with her Bed Indian scent, divined them accurately 
enough. She hit upon a good idea. 

* Go into the next room,' she commanded suddenly, * and 
fetch the matches off of the mantel-piece. I shall want to go 
upstairs presently, to see if you've scrubbed the bed-room well.' 

Jane was blanched ; but she rose from her knees at once, 
and reached a candlestick from above the fireplace. 

* What's that for ? ' shouted Clem, with her mouth full. 
* You've no need of a light to find the mantel-piece. If you're 
not off ' 

Jane hastened from the kitchen. Clem yelled to her to 
close the door, and she had no choice but to obey. In the 
dark passage outside there was darkness that might be felt. 
The child aU but fainted with the sickness of horror as she 
turned the handle of the other door and began to grope her 
way. She knew exactly where the coflSn was ; she faiew that 
to avoid touching it in the diminutive room was all but impos- 
sible. And touch it she did. Her anguish uttered itself, not 
in a mere sound of terror, but in a broken word or two of a 
prayer she knew by heart, including a name which sounded 
like a charm against evil. She had xewi\i^9L ^iJsi^ xckas^^A-"^^&^^^ 
ob, she could not, could not find t\ift Ts:va»\^^^\ ^^'^^^^^^ 
Iier hand closed on them. K \)\md t\3l%\\, ^xvji ^^ ^^ 
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again in the passage. She re-entered the front-kitchen with 
limb^ that quivered, with the sound of dreadful voices ringing 
about her, and blankness before her eyes. 

Clem laughed heartily, then finished her beer in a long, 
enjoyable pull. Her appetite was satisfied ; the last trace of 
oleaginous matter had disappeared from her plate, and now 
she toyed with Httle pieces of bread Hghtly dipped into the 
mustard-pot. These bonnes bouches put her into excellent 
humour; presently she crossed her arms and leaned back. 
There was no denying that Clem was handsome ; at sixteen 
she had all her charms in apparent maturity, and they were 
of the coarsely magnificent order. Her forehead was low and 
of great width ; her nose was well shapen, and had large 
sensual apertures ; her cruel lips may be seen on certain fine 
antique busts ; the neck that supported her heavy head was 
splendidly rounded. In laughing, she became a model for an 
artist, an embodiment of fierce life independent of morahty. 
Her health was probably less sound than it seemed to be ; one 
would have compared her, not to some piece of exuberant 
normal vegetation, but rather to a rank, evilly-fostered growth. 
The putrid soil of that nether world yields other forms besides 
the obviously blighted and sapless. 

* Have you done any work for Mrs. Hewett to-day ? ' she 
asked of her victim, after sufficiently savouring the spectacle 
of terror. 

*Yes, miss; I did the front-room fireplace, an' fetched 
fourteen of coals, an' washed out a few things.' 

* What did she give you ? ' 

* A penny, miss. I gave it to Mrs. Peckover before she 
went.' 

* Oh, you did ? Well, look 'ere ; you'll just remember in 
future that all you get from the lodgers belongs to me, an' not 
to mother. It's a new arrangement, understand. An' if you 
dare to give up a 'apenny to mother, I'll lick you till you're 
nothin' but a bag o' bones. Understand ? ' 

Having on the spur of the moment devised this ingenious 
difficulty for the child, who was sure to suffer in many ways 
from such a conflict of authorities, Clem began to consider 
how she should spend her evening. After all, Jane was too 
poor-spirited a victim to afford long entertainment. Clem 
would Lave liked dealing with some one who showed fight — 
^'^^f ^"^ ^^^ ^^^^ siie could try savage iftsvxe m xe^ \»^^- 
b^^oonAcL She had in mind axea\iy eTw^vKv^'g^^^^ 
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of cruelty, but it was a joy necessarily postponed to a late 
hour of the night. In the meantime, it would perhaps be as 
weU to take a stroll, with a view of meeting a few friends as 
they came away from the work-rooms. She was pondering 
the invention of some long and hard task to be executed by 
Jane in her absence, when a knocking at the house-door made 
itself heard. Olem at once went up to see who the visitor was. 
A woman in a long cloak and a showy bonnet stood on the 
step, protecting herself with an umbrella from the bitter sleet 
which the wind was now driving through the darkness. She 
said that she wished to see Mrs. Hewett. 

* Second-floor front,' replied Clem in the offhand, imper- 
tinent tone wherewith she always signified to strangers her 
position in the house. ' 

The visitor regarded her with a look of lofty contempt, and, 
having deliberately closed her umbrella, advanced towards the 
stairs. Clem drew into the back regions for a few moments, 
but as soon as she heard the closing of a door in the upper 
part of the house, she too ascended, going on tip-toe, with a 
noiselessness which indicated another side of her character. 
Having reached the room which the visitor had entered, she 
brought her ear close to the keyhole, and remained in that 
attitude for a long time — ^nearly twenty minutes, in fact. Her 
sudden and swift return to the foot of the stairs was followed 
by the descent of the woman in the showy bonnet. 

* Miss Peckover 1 * cried the latter when she had reached 
the foot of the stairs. 

* Well, what is it ? ' asked Clem, seeming to come up from 
the kitchen. 

* Will you 'ave the goodness to go an* speak to Mrs. Hewett 
for a hinstant ? ' said the woman, with much affectation of 
refined speech. 

* All right 1 I will just now, if I've time.' 

The visitor tossed her head and departed, whereupon Clem 
at once ran upstairs. In five minutes she was back in the 
kitchen. 

* See 'ere,' she addressed Jane. * You know where Mr. 
Kirkwood works in St. John's Square ? You've been before 
now. Well, you're to go an' wait at the door till he comes 
out, and then you're to tell him to com^ \»o '^x^, ^^-^^^ ^ 
wunst. Understand ?— Why ain't tYiese* le«.-\)[im^'9» %^ <5vfew^ 
awajrp All right I Wait till you come \i«^^, VV^"^' ^ ^* ^"^^ 

te off, before I skin you alive I ' 
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On the floor in a comer of the kitchen lay something that 
had once been a girl's hat. This Jane at once snatched up 
and put on her head. Without other covering, she ran forth 
upon her errand. 



CHAPTER n 

A FBIEND IN BEQUEST 



It was the hour of the unyoking of men. In the highways 
and byways of Olerkenwell there was a thronging of released 
toilers, of young and old, of male and female. Forth they 
streamed from factories and workrooms, anxious to make the 
most of the few hours during which they might live for them- 
selves. Great numbers were still bent over their labour, and 
would be for hours to come, but the majority had leave to 
wend stablewards. Along the main thoroughfares the wheel- 
track was clangorous ; every omnibus that clattered by was 
heavily laden with passengers ; tarpaulins gleamed over the 
knees of those who sat outside. This way and that the lights 
were blurred into a misty radiance ; overhead was mere black- 
ness, whence descended the lashing rain. There was a 
ceaseless scattering of mud ; there were blocks in the traffic^ 
attended with rough jest or angry curse ; there was jostling on 
the crowded pavement. Pubhc-houses began to brighten up, 
to bestir themselves for the evening's business. Streets that 
had been hives of activity since early morning were being 
abandoned to silence and darkness and the sweeping wind. 

At noon to-day there was sunhght on the Surrey hills ; the 

fields and lanes were fragrant with the first breath of spring, 

and from the shelter of budding copses many a primrose looked 

tremblingly up to the vision of blue sky. But of these things 

Glerkenwell takes no count ; here it had been a day like any 

other, consisting of so many hours, each representing a fraction 

of the weekly wage. Go where you may in Olerkenwell, on 

every hand are multiform evidences of toil, intolerable as a 

nightmare. It is not as in those parts of London where the 

main thoroughfares consist of shops and warehouses and 

workrooms, whilst the streets that are hidden away on either 

pABd are devoted in the main to dwellings. Here every alley 

-w' thronged with £rmall industries ; aXi W\» c^et^ ^c>^^ ^^^ 

^f'^dow exhibits the advertisement of a cxaft \5a»X. Va^wms^csvi. 
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within. Here yon may see how men have multiplied toil for 
toil's sake, have wrought to devise work superfluous, have 
worn their lives away in imagining new forms of weariness. 
The energy, the ingenuity daily put forth in iJliese grimy 
burrows task the brain's power of wondering. But that those 
who sit here through the livelong day, through every season, 
through all the years of the life that is granted them, who 
strain their eyesight, who overtax their muscles, who nurse 
disease in their frames, who put resolutely from them the 
thought of what existence might be — that these do it all 
without prospect or hope of reward save the permission to eat 
and sleep and bring into the world other creatures to strive 
with them for bread, surely that thought is yet more mar- 
vellous. 

Workers in metal, workers in glass and in enamel, workers 
in wood, workers in every substance on earth, or from the 
waters under the earth, that can be made commercially valu- 
able. In Clerkenwell the demand is not so much for rude 
strength as for the cunning fingers and the contriving brain. 
The inscriptions on the house-fronts would make you believe 
that you were in a region of gold and silver and precious stones. 
In the recesses of dim byways, where sunshine and free air 
are forgotten things, where fainilies herd together in dear- 
rented garrets and cellars, craftsmen are for ever handling 
jewellery, shaping bright ornaments for the necks and arms of 
such as are bom to the joy of life. Wealth inestimable is ever 
flowing through these workshops, and the hands that have 
been stained with gold-dust may, as likely as not, some day 
extend themselves in petition for a crust. In this house, as 
the announcement tells you, business is carried on by a trader 
in diamonds, and next door is a den full of children who wait 
for their day's one meal until their mother has come home 
with her chance earnings. A strange enough region wherein 
to wander and muse. Inextinguishable laughter were per- 
chance the fittest result of such musing; yet somehow the 
heart grows heavy, somehow the blood is troubled in its course, 
and the pulses begin to throb hotly. 

Amid the crowds of workpeople, Jane Snowdon made what 
speed she might. It was her custom, whenever dispatched on 
an errand, to run till she could run no longer, then to Ik&^t^^^ 
along panting until breath and stiengfti'^et^T^^w^x^i^* ^\kjsa. 
ji was either of the Peckovera wVio aeii\» \i«t, ^<5k >ss^^"^ "^^^^^ 
reprimand was inevitable on hex xeX\im,>i^ ^<a «^^^ ^ ^^^<^*« 
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but her nature was incapable alike of rebellion and of that 
sullen callousness which would have come to the aid of most 
girls in her position. She did not serve her tyrants with 
willingness, for their brutality fiUed her with a sense of in- 
justice ; yet the fact that she was utterly dependent upon them 
for her livelihood, that but for their grace — as they were per- 
petually reminding her — she would have been a workhouse 
child, had a mitigating effect upon the bitterness she could 
not wholly subdue. 

There was, however, another reason why she sped eagerly 
on her present mission. The man to whom she was conveying 
Mrs. Hewett's message was one of the very few persons who 
had ever treated her with human kindness. She had known 
him by name and by sight for some years, and since her 
mother's death (she was eleven when that happened) he had 
by degrees grown to represent all that she understood by the 
word 'friend.' It was seldom that words were exchanged 
between them; the opportunity came scarcely oftener than 
once a month ; but whenever it did come, it made a bright 
moment in her existence. Once before she had fetched him 
of an evening to see Mrs. Hewett, and as they walked together 
he had spoken with what seemed to her wonderful gentleness, 
with consideration inconceivable from a tall, bearded man, 
well-dressed, and well to do in the world. Perhaps he would 
apeak in the same way to-night ; the thought of it made her 
regardless of the cold rain that was drenching her miserable 
garment, of the wind that now and then, as she turned a comer, 
took away her breath, and made her cease from running. 

She reached St. John's Square, and paused at length by 
a door on which was the inscription : * H. Lewis, Working 
Jeweller.' It was just possible that the men had already left; 
she waited for several minutes with anxious mind. No ; the 
door opened, and two workmen came forth. Jane's eagerness 
impelled her to address one of them. 

* Please, sir, Mr. Kirkwood hasn't gone yet, has he ? ' 

* No, he ain't,' the man answered pleasantly ; and turning 
back, he caUed to some one within the doorway ; * Hollo, Sid- 
ney 1 here's your sweetheart waiting for you.* 

Jane shrank aside ; but in a moment she saw a familiar 
figure ; she advanced again, and eagerly delivered her mes- 

490^0. 

'AH right, Jane ! I'll walk on witti -yow; ^^^a "Ocia x^-^i» 
^Jid wMst the other two men were la\ig\im^ ^o«A-\\sw\»\ix<5k^l, 
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Eirkwood strode away by the girrs side. He seemed to be 
absent-minded, and for some hundred yards' distance was 
silent ; then he stopped of a sadden and looked down at his 
companion. 

* Why, Jane,' he said, * yon'll get your death, running about 
in weather like this.' He touched her dress. ' I thought so ; 
you're wet through.' 

There followed an inarticulate growl, and immediately he 
stripped off his short overcoat. 

' Here, put this on, right over your head. Do as I tell 
you, child I ' 

He seemed impatient to-night. Wasn't he going to talk 
with her as before ? Jane felt her heart sinking. With her 
hunger for kind and gentle words, she thought nothing of 
the character of the night, and that Sidney Eirkwood might 
reasonably be anxious to get over the ground as quickly as 
possible. 

* How is Mrs. Hewett ? ' Sidney asked, when they were 
walking on again. * Still poorly, eh ? And the baby ? ' 

Then he was again mute. Jane had something she wished 
to say to him — ^wished veiymuch indeed, yet she felt it would 
have been difficult even if he had encouraged her. As he 
kept silence and walked so quickly, speech on her part was 
utterly forbidden. Eirkwood, however, suddenly remembered 
that his strides were disproportionate to the child's steps. She 
was an odd figure thus disguised in his over-jacket ; he caught 
a glimpse of her face by a street lamp, and smiled, but wii£i a 
mixture of pain. 

* Feel a bit warmer so ? ' he asked. 

* Oh yes, sir.' 

* Haven't you got a jacket, Jane ? ' 

* It's all to pieces, sir. They're goin' to have it mended, 
I think.' 

* They ' was the word by which alone Jane ventured to 
indicate her aunt. 

'Going to, eh? I think they'd better be quick about 
it.' 

Ha I that was the old tone of kindness I How it entered 
into her blood and warmed it ! She allowed herself one quick 
glance at him. 

* Do I walk too quick for you ? * 

*0h no, sir. Mr. Eirkwood, please, \5cLexe'^ ^&OTSi^Sk^si.% 
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The sentence had, as it were, begun itself, but timidity cut 
it short. Sidney stopped and looked at her. 

* What ? Something you wanted to tell me, Jane ? ' 

He encouraged her, and at length she made her disclosure. 
It was of what had happened in the public-house. The young 
man listened with much attention, walking very slowly. He 
got her to repeat her second-hand description of the old man 
who had been inquiring for people named Snowdon. 

* To think that you should have been just too late ! ' he 
exclaimed with annoyance. * Have you any idea who he 
was?* 

* I can't think, sir,' Jane replied sadly. 

Sidney took a hopeful tone — thought it very likely that the 
inquirer would pursue his search with success, being so near 
the house where Jane's parents had lived, 

* I'll keep my eyes open,' he said. * Perhaps I might see 
him. He'd be easy to recognise, I should think.' 

* And would you tell him, sir ? ' Jane asked eagerly. 

* Why, of course I would. You'd like me to, wouldn't you ? ' 
Jane's reply left small doubt on that score. Her com- 
panion looked down at her again, and said with compassionate 
gentleness : 

' Keep a good heart, Jane. Things'll be better some day, 
no doubt.' 

* Do you think so, sir ?' 

The significance of the simple words was beyond all that 
eloquence could have conveyed. Sidney muttered to himself, 
as he had done before, like one who is angry. He laid his 
hand on the child's shoulder for a moment. 

A few minutes more, and they were passing along by the 
prison wall, under the ghastly head, now happily concealed 
by darkness. Jane stopped a little short of the house and 
removed the coat that had so effectually sheltered her. 

* Thank jrou, sir,' she said, returning it to Sidney. 

He took it without speaking, and threw it over his arm. 
At the door, now closed, Jane gave a single knock ; they were 
admitted by Olem, who, in regarding Kirkwood, wore her 
haughtiest demeanour. This young man had' never paid 
homage of any kind to Miss Peckover, and such neglect was 
hy no means what she was used to. Other men who came to 
the house took every opportunity of paying her broad compli- 
menis, and some went 80 for as to offer practical testimony of 
^ezr admiration. Sidney merely liad a ' ^o^ ^^ 1^^ ^^> 
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miss?' at her service. Coquetry had failed to soften him; 
Clem accordingly behaved as if he had given her mortal offence 
on some recent occasion. She took care, moreover, to fling a 
few fierce words at Jane before the latter disappeared into 
the house. Thereupon Sidney looked at her sternly; he said 
nothing, Imowing that interference would only result in harsher 
treatment for the poor little slave. 

* You know your way upstairs, I b'lieve,' said Clem, as if 
he were all but a stranger. 

* Thank you, I do,' was Sidney's reply. 

Indeed he had climbed these stairs innumerable times 
during the last three years ; the musty smells were associated 
with ever so many bygone thoughts and states of feeling ; the 
stains on the wall (had it been daylight), the irregularities of 
the bare wooden steps, were remembrancers of projects and 
hopes and disappointments. For many months now every 
visit had been with heavier heart ,* his tap at the Hewetts' 
door had a melancholy sound to him. 

A woman's voice bade him enter. He stepped into a room 
which was not disorderly or unclean, but presented the chill 
discomfort of poverty. The principal, almost the only, articles 
of furniture were a large bed, a washhand stand, a kitchen 
table, and two or three chairs, of which the cane seats were 
bulged and torn. A few meaningless pictures hung here and 
there, and on the mantel-piece, which sloped forward some- 
what, stood some paltry ornaments, secured in their places 
by a piece of string stretched in front of them. The living 
occupants were four children and their mother. Two little 
girls, six and seven years old respectively, were on the floor 
near the Are ; a boy of four was playing with pieces of fire- 
wood at the table. The remaining child was an infant, bom 
but a fortnight ago, lying at its mother's breast. Mrs. Hewett 
sat on the bed, and bent forward in an attitude of physical 
weakness. Her age was twenty-seven, but she looked several 
years older. At nineteen she had married ; her husband, John 
Hewett, havii^ two children by a previous union. Her face 
could never have been very attractive, but it was good-natured, 
and wore its pleasantest aspect as she smiled on Sidney's 
entrance. You would have classed her at once with those 
feeble-willed, weak-minded, yet kindly-disposed women, who 
are only too ready to meet affliction hali-\?^'^, ^\A^V<5k/^ 
circumstances he calamitous, are more \i»,T\i&QX ^Jc^-asv^jOL^swsas:^ 
io those they hold dear. She was tal\iet ^wt^Y^^eA. ^>:2^ "^ 
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dressed, and her hair, thin and pale-coloured, was tied in a 
ragged knot. She wore slippers, the upper parts of which 
still adhered to the soles only by miracle. It looked very 
much as if the same relation subsisted between her frame and 
the life that informed it, for there was no blood in her cheeks, 
no lustre in her eye. The baby at her bosom moaned in the 
act of sucking; one knew not how the poor woman could 
supply sustenance to another being. 

The children were not dirty nor uncared for, but their 
clothing hung very loosely upon them; their flesh was un- 
healthy, their voices had an unnatural sound. 

Sidney stepped up to the bed and gave his hand. 

* I'm so glad you've come before Clara,' said Mrs. Hewett. 
• I hoped you would. But she can't be long, an' I want to 
speak to you first. It's a bad night, isn't it ? Yes, I feel it 
in my throat, and it goes right through my chest— just 'ere, 
look ! And I haven't slep' not a hour a night this last week ; 
it makes me feel that low. I want to get to the Orspital, if I 
can, in a day or two.' 

* But doesn't the doctor come still ? ' asked Sidney, drawing 
a chair near to her. 

* WeU, I didn't think it was right to go on payin' him, an' 
that's the truth. I'U go to the Orspital, an' they'll give me 
Bomethin'. I look bad, don't I, Sidney ? ' 

* You look as if you'd no business to be out of bed,' re- 
turned the young man in a grumbling voice. 

* Oh, I can't lie still, so it's no use talkin' ! But see, I 
want to speak about Clara. That woman Mrs. Tubbs has 
been here to see me, talkin' an' talkin'. She says she'll give 
Clara five shilHn' a week, as well as board an' lodge her. I 
don't know what to do about it, that I don't. Clara, she'' 
that set on goin', an' her father's that set against it. It 
seems as tf it 'ud be a good thing, don't it, Sidney ? I know 
you don't want her to go, but what's to be done ? What is 
to be done ? ' 

Her wailing voice caused the baby to wail likewise. Kirk- 
wood looked about the room with face set in anxious discontent. 

* Is it no use, Mrs. Hewett ? ' he exclaimed suddenly, 
turning to her. * Does she mean it ? Won't she ever listen 
to me ? ' 

The woman shook her head miserably; her eyes filled 
ffiiih tears. 

'I've done all I could,' she le^Uei, \i^ ^^\^s^\k* ^^ 
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bave ; you know I have, Sidney ! She's that 'eadstrong, it 
seems as if she wouldn't listen to nobody — at least nobody as 
we knows anything about.' 

* What do you mean by that ? ' he inquired* abruptly. * Do 
you think there's any one else ? ' 

* How can I tell ? I've got no reason for thinkin' it, but 
how can I te^l ? No, I believe it's nothin' but her self-will 
an' the fancies she's got into her 'ead. Both her an' Bob, 
there's no doin' nothin' with them. Bob, he's that wasteful 
with his money ; an' now he talks about goin' an' gettin' a 
room in another *ouse, when he might just as well make all 
the savin' he can. But no, that ain't his idea, nor yet his 
sister's. I suppose it's their mother as they take after, though 
their father he won't own to it, an' I don't blame him for not 
speakin' ill of her as is gone. I should be that wretched if I 
thought my own was goin' to turn out the same. But there's 
John, he ain't a wasteful man ; no one can't say it of him. 
He's got his fancies, but they've never made hirn selfish to 
others, as well you know, Sidney. He's been the best 'usband 

^ to me as ever a poor woman had, an' I'll say it with my last 
O breath.' 

She cried pitifully for a few moments. Sidney, mastering 

his own wretchedness, which he could not altogether conceal, 

made attempts to strengthen her. 

* When things are at the worst they begin to mend,' he 
eaid. ' It can't be much longer before he gets work. And 
look here, Mrs, Hewett, I won't hear a word against it ; you 
must and shall let me lend you something to go on with ! ' 

* I dursn't, I dursn't, Sidney I John won't have it. He's 
always a-saying : ** Once begin that, an' it's all up ; you never 
earn no more of your own." It's one of his fancies, an' you 
know it is. You'U only make trouble, Sidney.' 

' WeU, all I can say is, he's an unreasonable and selfish 
man ! ' 

* No, no ; John aim't selfish I Never say that ! It's only 
his £»ncies, Sidney.' 

* WeU, there's one trouble you'd better get rid of, at all 
events. Let Clara go to Mrs. Tubbs. You'll never have any 
peace tiU she does, I can see that. Why shouldn't she go, 
after all ? She's seventeen ; if she can't respect herself now, 
she never will, and there's no help for it. X^Yl ^Okxi\»^\^ 
her go. ' 

TLere was bittemeas in the lone m\k ^'^xvSt.'^^ ^^^ 
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this advice ; he threw out his hands impatiently, and then 
flung himself back, so that the cranky chair creaked and 
tottered. 

* An' if 'arm comes to her, what then ? ' returned Mrs. 
Hewett plaintively. * We know well enough why Mrs. Tubbs 
wants her; it's only because she's good-lookin', an' she'll 
bring more people to the bar. John Imows^that, /ui' it makes 
him wild. Mind what I'm tellin' you, Sidney ; if any 'arm 
comes to that girl, her father'll go out of his 'ead. I know 
he will ! I know he will 1 He worships the ground as she 
walks on, an' if it hadn't been for that, she'd never have 
given him the trouble as she is doin'. It 'ud a been better 
for her if she'd had* a father like mine, as was a hard, careless 
man. I don't wish to say no 'arm of him as is dead an' 
buried, an' my own father too, but he was a hard father to 
us, an' as long^ as he lived we dursn't say not a word as he 
didn't like. He'd a killed me if I'd gone on like Clara. It 
was a good thing as he was gone, before ' 

* Don't, don't speak of that,* interposed Kirkwood, vnth 
kindly firmness. * That's long since over and done with and 
forgotten.' 

* No, no ; not forgotten. Clara knows, an' that's partly 
why she makes so httle of me ; I know it is.' 

* I don't believe it ! She's a good-hearted girl ' 

A heavy footstep on the stairs checked him. The door 
was thrown open, and there entered a youth of nineteen, clad 
as an artisan. He was a shapely fellow, though not quite so 
stout as perfect health would have made him, and had a face of 
singular attractiveness, clear-complexioned, dehcate featured, 
a-gleam with inteUigence. The inteUigence was perhaps 
even too pronounced ; seen in profile, the countenance had 
an excessive eagerness ; there was selfish force about the lips, 
moreover, which would have been better away. His noisy 
entrance indicated an impulsive character, and the nod with 
which he greeted Kirkwood was self-suflBcient. 

* Where's that medal I cast last night, mother ? ' he aiiked, 
searching in various corners of the room and throwing things 
about. 

* Now, do mind what you're up to. Bob ! ' remonstrated 
Mrs. Hewett. * * You'll find it on the mantel in the other 
room. Don't make such a noise.' 

The young man rushed forth, and m «. TCiOTiieGi xQ.i\xmfid, 
Jh bis band, which was very black, «iii9L s\iou^ ^"^^ ^i \xw£L'*Oaa* 
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manipulation of metals, he held a small bright medal. He 
showed it to Sidney, saying, * What d'you think o' that ? ' 

The work was delicate and of clever design ; it represented 
a racehorse at full speed, a jockey rising in the stirrups and 
beating it with orthodox brutality. 

* That's " TaUy-ho " at the Epsom Spring Meetin',' he 
said. * I've got money on hvta I ' 

And, with another indifferent nod, he flung out of the room. 

Before Mrs. Hewett and Kirkwood could renew their con- 
versation, there was another step, at tibe door, and the father 
of the family presented himself. 



CHAPTER m 

A SUPERFLUOUS FAMILY 



Eibewood's taoe, as he turned to greet the new-comer, changed 
suddenly to an expression of surprise. 

* Why, what have you been doing to your hair ? ' he asked 
abruptly. 

A stranger would have seen nothing remarkable in John 
Hewett's hair, unless he had reflected that, being so sparse, 
It had preserved its dark hue and its gloss somewhat un- 
usually. The short beard and whiskers were also of richer 
colour than comported with the rest of the man's appearance. 
Judging from his features alone, one would have taken John 
for sixty at least ; his years were in truth not quite two-and- 
fifty. He had the look of one worn out with anxiety and 
hardship ; the lines engraven upon his face were of extraor- 
dinary depth and frequency ; there seemed to be little flesh 
between the dry skin and the bones which sharply outhned 
his visage. The lips were, like those of his son, prominent 
and nervousT but none of Bob's shrewdness was here dis- 
coverable; feeling rather than intellect appeared to be the 
father's characteristic. His eyes expressed self-will, perhaps 
obstinacy, and he had a pecuHarly dogged maimer of holding 
his head. At the present moment he was suffering from 
extreme fatigue ; he let himself sink upon a chair, threw his 
hat on to the floor, and rested a hand on each knee. His 
boots were thickly covered with mud ', \i\a cot^xjxo^^ Xjt^'^^'st^ 
W0re splashed with the same. B.am \i^ ^evi<53£ife^\ixxsi\ '^ 
Melded to the Soor from all his garmerAa. ^ 
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For answer to idnej's question, he nodded towards his 
wife, and said in a thick voice, ' Ask her.' 

' He's djed it,' Mrs. Hewett explained, with no smile. 
* He thought one of the reasons why he couldn't get work was 
his lookin' too old.' 

' An' so it was,' exclaimed Hewett, with an angry vehe- 
mence which at once declared his position and revealed much 
of his history. * So it was ! My hair was a hit turned, an* 
nowadays there's no chance for old men. Ask any one you 
like. Why, there's Sam Lang couldn't even get a job ^t 
gardenin' 'cause his hair was a bit turned. It was him as 
told me what to do. " Dye your hair. Jack," he says ; " it's 
what I've had to myself," he says. ** They won't have 
old men nowadays, at no price." Why, there's Jarvey the 
painter ; you know him, Sidney, ffis guvnor sent him on a 
job to Jones's place, an' they sent him back. " Why, he's 
an old man," they says. ** What good's a man of that age 
for liffcin' ladders about ? " An' Jarvey 's no older than me.' 

Sidney knitted his brows. He had heard the complaint 
from too many men to be able to dispute its justice. 

* When there's twice too many of us for the work that's 
to be done,' pursued John, * what else can you expect ? The 
old uns have to give way, of course. Let 'em beg ; let 'em 
starve ! What use are they ? ' 

Mrs. Hewett had put a kettle on the fire, and began to 
arrange the table for a meal. 

* Go an' get your wet things off, John,' she said. * You'll 
be havin' your rheumatics again.' 

* Never mind me, Maggie. What business have you to be 
up an' about ? You need a good deal more takin' care of than 
I do. Here, let Amy get the tea.' 

The three children. Amy, Annie, and Tom, had come 
forward, as only children do who are wont to be treated affec- 
tionately on their father's return. John had *a kiss and a 
caress for each of them ; then he stepped to the bed and 
looked at his latest bom. The baby was moaning feebly ; he 
spoke no word to it, and on turning away glanced about the 
room absently. In the meantime his wife had taken some 
clothing from a chest of drawers, and at length he was per- 
suaded to go into the other room and change. When he 
returned, the meal was ready. It consisted of a scrap of cold 
^/^aJk Mb over from yeaterdskj, and still upon the original 
^sJr amid congealed i^t; a spongy half-qyxail^iti \o%i» V)!a%^» 
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species of baker's bread of which a great quantity can be con- 
sumed with small effect on the appetite ; a shapeless piece of 
something purchased under the name of butter, dabbe^ into a 
shallow basin ; some pickled cabbage in a tea-cup ; and, lastly, 
a pot of tea, made by adding a teaspoonful or two to the 
saturated leaves which had already served at breakfast and 
mid-day. This repast was laid on a very dirty cloth. The 
cups were unmatched and chipped, the knives were in all 
stages of decrepitude ; the teapot was of dirty tin, with a 
damaged spout. 

Sidney began to affect cheerfulness. He took little Annie 
on one of his knees, and Tom on the other. The mature Amy 
presided. Hewett ate the morsel of meat, evidently without 
thinking about it ; he crumbled a piece pf bread, and munched 
mouthfuls in silence. Of fche vapid liquor called tea he drank 
cup after cup. 

'What's the time?' he asked at length. 'Where's 
Clara?' 

• I daresay she's doin* overtime,* replied his wife. * She 
won't be much longer.* 

The man was incapable of remaining in one spot for more 
than a few minutes. Now he went to look at the baby ; now 
he stirred the fire ; now he walked across the room aimlessly. 
He was the embodiment of worry. As soon as the meal was 
over, Amy, Annie, and Tom were sent off to bed. They occu- 
pied the second room, together with Clara ; Bob shared the 
bedjof a feUow- workman upstairs. This was great extrava- 
gance,.obviously ; other people would have made two rooms 
sufficient for all, and many such families would have put up 
with one. But Hewett had his ideas of decency, and stuck to 
them with characteristic wilfulness. 

'Where do you think I've been this afternoon?' John 
began, when the three little ones were gone, and Mrs. Hewett 
had been persuaded to lie down upon the iDed. * Walked to 
Enfield an* back. I was told of a job out there; but it's no 
good; they're full up. They say exercise is good for the 
'ealth. I shall be a 'ealthy man before long, it seems to me. 
What do you think ? ' 

• Have you been to see Corder again?' asked Sidney, after 
reflecting anxiously. 

• No, I haven't I * was the angry leplj \ * «d! ^'WC^\s^si^^> 

J ain't goin ' to I He's one o' tbem menl c.^' H» %^\» ^-^ "^^r^;, 
A8 long aa you make yourself small \ieioxek\irai,^>»^ ^-a*! '' "^^"^ 
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to him "with every other word, an' keep tellin' him as he's 
your Providence on earth, an' as you don't know how ever 
you'd, get on without him — ^well, it's all square, an' he'll keep 
you on the job. That's just what I can't do — ^never could, an* 
never shall. I should have to hear them children cryin* for 
food before I could do it. So don't speak to me about Gorder 
again. It makes me wild ! ' 

Sidney tapped the floor with his foot. Himself a single 
man, without responsibiUties, always in fairly good work, he 
could not invariably sympathise with Hewett's sore and im* 
practicable pride. His own temper did not err in the direction 
of meekness, but as he looked round the room he felt that a 
home such as this would drive him to any degree of humilia- 
tion. John knew what the young man's thoughts were ; he 
resumed in a voice of exasperated bitterness. 

* No, I haven't been to Corder — I beg his pardon; Mister 
Corder — James Corder, Esquire. But where do you think I 
went this momin' ? Mrs. Peckover brought up a paper an' 
showed me an advertisement. Gorbutt in GosweU Eoad 
wanted a man to clean windows an' sweep up, -an' so on ; — 
offered fifteen bob a week. Well, I went. Didn't I, mother? 
Didn't I go after that job ? I got there at half-past eight ; 
an' what do you think I found? K there was one man 
standin' at Gorbutt's door, there was five hundred I Don't 
you beUeve me ? You go an' ask them as lives about there. 
If there was one, there was five hundred I Why, the p'lice 
had to come an' keep the road clear. Fifteen bob ! What 
was the use o' me standin' there, outside the crowd ?• What 
was the use, I say ? Such a lot o' poor starvin' devils you 
never saw brought together in all your life. There they was, 
lookin' ready to fight with one another for the fifteen bob a 
week. Didn't I come back and teU you about it, mother ? An* 
if they'd all felt like me, they'd a turned against the shop an' 
smashed it up— ay, an' every other shop in the street ! What 
use ? Why, no use ; but I tell you that's how I felt. If any 
man. had said as much as a rough word to me, I'd a gone at 
him like a bulldog. I felt like a beast. I wanted to fight, I 
tell you— to fight till the life was kicked an' throttled out of 
me I ' 

* John, don't, don't go on in that way,' cried his wife, 
sobbing miserably. * Don't let him go on like that, Sidney.' 

Hewett jumped np and walked about. 
^^' What's the time?' he asked the ne^t mameiiX*, ksA 
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wlien Sidney told him that it was half-past nine, he exclaimed, 
•Then why hasn't Clara come 'ome? What's gone with 
her ? ' 

* Perhaps she's at Mrs. Tubbs's/ replied his wife, in a low 
voice, looking at Kirkwood. 

' An' what call has she to be there ? Who gave her leave 
to go there ? ' 

There was another exchange of looks between Sidney and 
Mrs. Hewett ; then the latter with hesitation and timidity told 
of Mrs. Tubbs's visit to her that evening, and of the proposals 
the woman had made. 

* I won't hear of it ! ' cried John. * I won't have my girl 
go for a barmaid, so there's an end of it. I tell you she * 
shan't go ! ' 

' I can understand you, Mr. Hewett,' said Sidney, in a 
tone of argument softened by deference ; * but don't you think 
you'd better make a few inquiries, at all events ? You see, it 
isn't exactly a barmaid's place. I mean to say, Mrs. Tubbs 
doesn't keep a pubhc-house where people stand about drink- 
ing all day. It is only a luncheon-bar, and respectable 
enough.' 

John turned and regarded him with astonishment. 

* Why, I thought you was as much set against it as me ? 
.What's made you come round Uke this ? I s'pose you've got 
tired of her, an' that's made you so you don't cacre.' 

The young man's eyes flashed angrily, but before he could 
make a rejoinder Mrs. Hewett interposed. 

* For shame o' yourself, John I If you can't talk better 
sense than that, don't talk at all. He don't mean it, Sidney. 
He's half drove off his head with trouble.' 

* If he does think it,' said Kirkwood, speaking sternly but 
with self- command, * let him say what he likes. He can't say 
worse than I should deserve.' 

There was an instant of silence. Hewett's head hung 
with more than the usual doggedness. Then he addressed' 
Sidney, suUenly, but in a tone which admitted his error. 

' What have you got to say ? Never mind me. I'm only 
the girl's father, an' there's not much heed paid to fathers 
nowadays. What have you got to say about Clara? If 
you've changed your mind about her goin' there, just tell 
me why.' 

Sidney could not bring himselt to «^ei^ ^\» q^^^^Ns^'^sS^ 
sppeaJing look from Mrs, Hewett dec\.9L^dL\iYC£L. 
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* Look here, Mr. Hewett/ he began, with blunt eamestneser* 

• If any harm came to Clara I should feel it every bit as much ^ 
as you, and that you ought to know by this time. All the 
same, what I've got to say is this : Let her go to Mrs. Tubbs 

. for a month's trial. If you persist in refusing her, mark mj 
words, you'll be sorry. I've thought it all over,, and I Imow 
what I'm talking about. The girl can't put up with the work- 
room any longer. It's ruining her health, for one thing, any- 
body can see that, and it's making her so discontented, she'll 
soon get reckless. I understand your feeling well enough, 
but I understand her as well ; at all events, I beUeve I do. 
She wants a change ; she's getting tired of her very life.' 
• * Very well,' cried the father in shrill irritation, • why 

doesn't she take the change that's offered to her ? She's no 
need to go neither to workroom nor to bar. There's a good 
home waiting for her, isn't there ? What's come to the girl ? 
She used to go on as if she hked you well enough.* 

*A girl alters a deal between fifteen and seventeen,* 
Sidney repHed, forcing himself to speak with an air of calm- 
ness, of impartiality. * She wasn't old enough to know ker 
own mind. I'm tired of plaguing her. I feel ashamed to 
say another word to her, and that's the truth. She only gets 
more and more set against me. If it's ever to come right, 
it'U have to be by waiting ; we won't talk about that any 
more. Think of her quite apart from me, and what I've be6n 
hoping. She's seventeen years old. You can't deal with a 
girl of that age hke you can with Amy and Annie. You'H 
have to trust her, Mr. Hewett. You'll have to, because 
there's no help for it. We're working people, we are ; we're 
the lower orders ; our girls have to go out and get their 
livings. We teach them the best we can, and the devil knows 
they've got examples enough of misery and ruin before their 
eyes to help them to keep straight. Bich people can take 
, care of their daughters as much as they like ; they can treat 
' them like children till they're married ; people of our kind 
can't do that, and it has to be faced.' 

John sat with dark brow, his eyes staring on vacancy. 
' It's right what Sidney says, father,' put in Mrs. Hewett ; 

• we can't help it.* 

• You may perhaps have done harm when you meant only 
to do good,' pursued Sidney. * Always being so anxious, and 

. JBbowIng what account you make of her, perhaps you've led 
^^r ^ ihinlr a little too much of herseli. SVie \5iio^^ oSk^fe^ 
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&thers don't go on in that way. And now she wants more 
freedom, she feels it worse than other girls do when yon 
begin to deny her. Talk to her in a different way ; talk as if 
you trusted her. Depend upon it, it's the only hold you have 
upon her. Don't be so much afi^d. Clara has her faults — 
I see them as well as any one — but I'll never believe she'd 
darken your life of her own free will.' 

There was an unevenness, a jerky vehemence, in his voice, 
which told how difficult it was for him to take this side in 
argument. He often hesitated, obviously seeking phrases 
which should do least injury to the father's feelings. The 
expression of pain on his forehead and about his lips testified 
to the sincerity with which he urged his views, at the same 
time to a lurking fear lest impulse should be misleading him. 
Hewett kept silence, in aspect as far as ever from yielding. 
Of a sudden he raised his hand, and. said, ' Husht I ' There 
was a familiar step on the stairs. Then the door opened and 
admitted Clara. 

The girl could not but be aware that the conversation she 
interrupted had reference to herself. Her father gazed fixedly 
at her ; Sidney glanced towards her with self-consciousness, 
and at once averted his eyes; Mrs. Hewett examined her 
with apprehension. Having carelessly closed the door with a 
push, she placed her umbrella in the comer and began to 
unbutton her gloves. Her attitude was one of affected un- 
concern ; she held her head stiffly, and let her eyes wander 
to the farther end of the room. The expression of her face 
was cold, preoccupied ; she bit her lower lip so that the under 
part of it protruded. 

* Where have you been, Clara ? ' her father asked. 

She did not answer immediately, but finished drawing off 
her gloves and rolled them up by turning one over the other. 
Then she said indifferently : 

* I've been to see Mrs. Tubbs.' 

•And who gave you leave?' asked Hewett with irrita- 
tion. 

'I don't see that I needed any leave. I knew she was 
coming here to speak to you or mother, so I went, after work, 
to ask what you'd said.' 

She was not above the middle stature of women, but her 
slimness and erectness, and the kind ol c^o^Wtcva ^'b^<^'t^> 
made her seem tall as she stood m t\i\^ \cr«-^^'^'^^ x^^^^a^* 
Ber features were of very uneommoii ty^e, t>!^ ox^a^ ^^^^^^^^ 
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attractive and bearing the stamp of intellectual vigour. The 
pro^e was cold, subtle, original ; in full face, her high cheek- 
bones and the heavy, almost horizontal line of her eyebrows 
were the points that first drew attention, conveying an idea 
of force of character. The eyes themselves were hazel- 
coloured, and, whatever her mood, preserved a singular 
pathos of expression, a look as of self-pity,, of unconscious 
appeal against some injustice. In contrast with this her lips 
were defiant, insolent, unscrupulous ; a shadow of the naivete 
of childhood still lingered upon them, but, though you divined 
the earher pout of the spoilt girl, you felt that it must have 
foretold this danger-signal in the mature woman. Such cast 
of countenance could belong only to one who intensified in 
her personahty an inheritance of revolt ; who, combining the 
temper of an ambitious woman with the forpes of a man's 
brain, had early learnt that the world was not her fidend nor 
the world's law. 

Her clothing made but poor protection against the rigours 
of a London winter. Its peculiarity Q)earing.in mind her 
position) was the lack of any pretended elegance. A close- 
fitting, short jacket of plain cloth made evident the grace of 
her bust ; beneath was a brown dress with one row of kilting. 
She wore a hat of brown felt, the crown rising from back to 
firont, the narrow brim closely turned up all round. The high 
collar of the jacket alone sheltered her neck. Her gloves, 
though worn, were obviously of good kid ; her boots — strangest 
thing of all in a work-girl's daily attire — were both strong and 
shapely. This simphcity seemed a declaration that she could 
not afford genuine luxuries and scorned to deck herself with 
shams. 

The manner of her reply inflamed Hewett with impotent 
wrath. He smote the table violently, then sprang up and 
flung his chair aside. 

* Is that the way you've learnt to speak to your father ? ' 
he shouted. ' Haven't I told you you're not to go nowhere 
without my leave or your mother's ? Do you pay no heed to 
what I bid you ? If so, say it I Say it at once, and have 
done with it.' 

Clara was quietly removing her hat. In d9ing so, she 
disclosed the one thing which gave proof of regard for per- 
sonal appearance. Her hair was elaborately dressed. Drawn 
up £-om the neck, it was disposed in thick plaits upon the top 
Lead; in 6ront were a few xowa ol em^m^. ^ckft 
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afifected to be quite unaware that words had been spoken to 
her, and stood smoothing each side of her forehead. 

John strode forward and laid his hands roughly upon her 
shoulders. 

* Look at me, will you ? Speak, will you ? * 

Clara jerked herseU from his grasp and regarded him with 
insolent surprise. Of fear there was no trace upon her coun- 
tenance ; she seemed to experience only astonishment at such 
unwonted behayiour from her father, and resentment on her 
own behalf. Sidney Kirkwood had risen, and advanced a step 
or two, as if in apprehension of harm to the girl, but his in- 
terference was unneeded. Hewett recovered his self-control 
as soon as Glar^ repeUed him. It was the first time he had 
ever laid a hand upon one of his children other tiian gently ; 
his exasperation came of over-trie^ nerves, of the experiences 
he had gone through in search of work that day, and the keen 
suffering occasioned by his argument with Sidney. The prac- 
tical confirmation of Sidney's warning that he must no longer 
hope to control Clara like a child stung him too poignantly ; 
he obeyed an unreasoning impulse to recover his authority by 
force. 

The girl's look entered Hs heart like a stab ; she had 
never faced him like this before, saying more plainly than 
with words that she defied him to control her. His child's ' 
face, the face he loved best of all ! yet at this moment he was 
searching it vainly for the lineaments that were familiar to 
him. Something had changed her, had hardened her against 
him, in a moment. It seemed impossible that there should 
come such severance between them. John revolted against it, 
as against all the other natural laws that visited him harshly. 

* What's come to you, my girl ? ' he said in a thick voice. 
* What's wrong between us, Clara ? Haven't I always done 
my best for you ? If I was the worst enemy you had, you 
couldn't look at me crueller.' 

' I think it's [me that should ask what's come to you, 
father,' she returned with her former self-possession. * You 
treat me as if I was a baby. I want to know what you're 
going to say about Mrs. Tubbs. I suppose mother's told you 
what she offers me ? ' 

Sidney had not resumed his chair. Before Hewett could 
reply he said : 

*I think ril Jeave you to talk o^er l\ii'a ^csiva' 
'No; stajr where you are; said Sohxi gtx^^ • »'\jnO«.V<st5 
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Clara. Sidney's been talkin' to me ; he's been sayin* that I 
ought to let you have your own way in this. Yes, you may 
^ well look as if it surprised you.' Clara had just glanced at the 
* young man, slightly raising her eyebrows, but at once looked 
away again with a careless movement of the head. ' He says 
what it's hard an' cruel for me to believe, though I half begin 
to see that he's right ; he says you won't pay no more heed to 
what I wish, an* it's me now must give way to you, I didn't 
use to think me an' Clara would come to that ; but it looks 
like it — it looks like it.' 

The girl stood with downcast eyes. Once more her face 
had suffered a change ; the lips were no longer malignant, 
her forehead had relaxed from its haughty frown. The past 
fortnight had been a period of contest between her father's 
stubborn fears and her own determination to change the mode 
of her life. Her self-will ^as only intensified by opposition. 
John had often enough experienced this, but hitherto the 
points at issue had been trifles, matters in which the father 
could yield for the sake of pleasing his child. Serious resist- 
ance brought out for the first time all the selfish forces of 
her nature. She was prepared to go all lengths rather than 
submit, now the question of her Uberty had once been broached. 
Already there was a plan in her mind for quitting home, re- 
gardless of all the misery she would cause, reckless of what 
^ture might be in store for herself. But the first sign of 
yielding on her father's part touched the gentler elements of 
her nature. Thug was she constituted ; merciless in egotism 
when put to the use of all her weapons, moved to warmest 
gratitude as soon as concession was made to her. To be on 
ill terms with her father had caused her pain, the only effect 
of which, however, was to heighten the suUen impracticability 
of her temper. At the first ghmpse of rehef firom overstrained 
emotions, she desired that all angry feeling should be at an 
end. Having gained her point, she could once more be the 
affectionately wilful girl whose love was the first necessity of 
John Hewett's existence. 

* Well,' John pursued, reading her features eagerly, * I'll 
say no ;more about that, and I won't stand in the way of what 
you've set your mind on. But understand, Clara, my girl ! 
It's because Sidney persuaded me. Sidney answers for it, 
mind jou that ! * 

-ffi> voice trembled, and he looked at t\i^ ^o\m^ m^m. "^itli 
eometbing like anger in his eyes. 
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* I'm willing to do that, Mr. Hewett,' said Eirkwood in a 
low but firm voice, his eyes turned away from Clara. • No 
human being can answer for another in the real meaning of 
the word ; but I take upon myself to say that Clara will bring 
you no sorrow. She hears me say it. They're not the kind 
of *words that a man speaks without thought of what they 
mean.' 

Clara ha.d seated herself by the table, and was moving a . 
finger along the pattern of the dirty white cloth. She bit her 
under-lip in the manner already described, seemingly her 
habit when she wished to avoid any marked expression of 
countenance. 

* I can't see what Mr. Kirkwood's got to do with it at all,* 
she said, with indifference, which now, however, was rather 
good-humoured than the reverse. ' I'm sure I don't want 
anybody to answer for me.* A slight toss of the head. 
' You'd have let me go in any case, fsither ; so I don't see you 
need bring Mr. Eirkwood's name in.' 

Hewett turned away to the fireplace and hung his head. 
Sidney, gazing darkly at the girl, saw her look towards him, 
and she smiled. The strange effect of that smile upon her 
features ! It gave gentleness to the mouth, a&d, by making 
more manifest the intelligent light of her eyes, emphasised 
the singular pathos inseparable from their regard. It was a 
smile to which a man would concede anything, which would 
vanquish every prepossession, which would inspire pity and 
tenderness and devotion in the heart of sternest resentment. 

Sidney knew its power only too well ; he averted his face. 
Then Clara rose again and said : 

* I shall just walk round and tell Mrs. Tubbs. It isn't 
late, and she'd like to know as soon as possible.' 

' Oh, surely it'll do in the momin' ! ' exclaimed Mrs. 
Hewett, who had followecl the conversation in silent anxiety. 

Clara paid no attention, but at once put on her hat again. 
Then she said, * I won't be long, father,' and moved towards 
the door. 

Hewett did not look round. 

' Will you let me walk part of the way with you ? ' Sidney 
asked abruptly. 

* Certainly, if you like.' 

He bade the two who remained ' Good-niglcA,' ^sAiKHL<3^^ 
Clara dowDsiaiis^ 
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CHAPTER IV 

OLABA. AND JANE ^ 

Eain no longer fell, but the gusty and bitter wind still swept 
about the black streets. Walking side by side without speech, 
Clara and her companion left the neighbourhood of the 
prison, and kept a northward direction till they reached the 
junction €f highways where stands the * Angel.* Here was 
the wonted crowd of loiterers and the press of people waiting 
for tramcar or .omnibus — east, west, south, or north ; news- 
boys, eager to get rid of their last batch, were crying as 
usual, ' Ech-ow ! Exteree speciul ! Ech-ow ! Steendard 1 ' and 
a brass band was blaring out its saddest strain of merry 
dance-music. The lights gleamed dismally in rain-puddles 
and on the wet pavement. With the wind came whiffs of 
tobacco and odours of the drinking-bar. 

They crossed, and walked the length of Islington High 
Street, then a short way along its continuation, Upper Street. 
Once or twice*Clara had barely glanced at Kirkwood, but his 
eyes made no reply, and his lips were resolutely closed. She 
did not seem offended by this silence ; on the contrary, her 
face was cheerful, and she smiled to herself now and then. 
One would have imagined that she found pleasure in the 
sombreness of which she was the cause. 

She stopped at length, and said : 

* I suppose you don't want to go in with me ? ' 
•No.' 

* Then I'll say good-night. Thank you for coming so far 
out of your way.' 

* I'll wait. I may as weU walk back with you, if you don't 
mind.' 

* Oh, very well. I shan't be many minutes.* 

She passed on and entered the place of refreshment that 
was kept by Mrs. Tubbs. Till recently it had been an ordi- 
nary eating-house or coffee-shop ; but having succeeded in ob- 
tain a hcense to sell strong liquors, Mrs. Tubbs had converted 
the establishment into one of a more pretentious kind. She 
edUad it 'Imperial Restaurant and Luncheon Bar.' The 
ijwz?/ Bhone with rermilion paint ; the mtenot ^i^'a ^«a:e "withi 
f^^j^ gas-jeta ; in the window was diB^e^ae^ ^ ^«ai^^^% ^"^^^ 
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bition of ' snacks ' of fish, cold roast fowls, ham-sand wiches, 
and the like ;' whilst &rther back stood a cooking-stove, 
whereon frizzled and yapoured a savoury m^ss of sausages 
and onions. 

Sidney turned away a few paces. The inclemency of the 
night made Upper Street — the promenade of a great district 
on account of its spacious pavement— less frequented than 
usual ; but there were still numbers of people about, some 
hastening homewards, some sauntering hither and thither 
in the familiar way, some gathered into gossiping groups. 
Kirkwood was irritated by the conversation and laughter that 
fell on his ears, irritated by the distant strains of the band, 
irritated above all by the fume of frying that pervaded the air 
for many yards about Mrs. Tubbs's precincts. He observed 
that the customers tending that way were numerous. They 
consisted mainly of lads arid young men who had come forth 
from neighbounng places of entertainment. The locaHty and 
its characteristics had been &miliar to him from youth up- 
wards ; but his nature was not subdued to what it worked in, 
and the present fit of disgust was only an accentuation of a 
mood by which he was often possessed. To the Hewetts he 
had spoken impartially of Mrs. Tubbs and her bar ; probably 
that was the right view ; but now there came back upon him 
the repugnance with which he had regarded Clara's proposal 
when it was first made. 

It seemed to him that he had waited nearly half an hour 
when Clara cam^ forth again. In silence she walked on beside 
him. Again they crossed by the * Angel ' and entered St. 
John Street Eoad. 

* You've made your arrangements ? ' Sidney said, now that 
there were few people passing. 

' Yes ; I shcdl go on Monday.' 

* You're going to live there altogether ? ' 

* Yes ; it'E be more convenient, and then it'll give them 
more room at home. Bob can sleep with the children, and 
save money.* 

* To be sure I ' observed the young man with bitter irony. 
Clara flashed a glance at him. It was a new thing for 

Sidney to take this tone with her ; not seldom he had ex- 
pressed unfavourable judgments by silence, but he had never 
spoken to her otherwise tiian with defeienR^ ^sA %<$?£i^^\i<y?!S»- 

*Yon don't seem in a very good tem^ct X^o-xiai^X^, "^^ 
Eirkwood,' she remarked in a susb^e lou^* 
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He disregarded her words, but in a few moments turned 
upon her and said scornfully : 

* I hope you'll enjoy the pleasant, ladylike work you've 
found ! I should think it'll improve your self-respect to wait 
on the gentlemen of Upper Street ! ' 

Irony is not a weapon much in use among working people ; 
their wits in general are too slow. With Sidney, however, it 
had always been a habit of speech in indignant criticism, and 
sympathy made him aware that nothing would sting Clara 
more acutely. He saw that he was successful when she 
turned her head away and moved it nervously. 

' And do you suppose I go there because the place pleases 
me ? ' she asked in a cold, hostile voice. ' You make a great 
mistake, as you always do when you pretend to know anything 
about me. Wait till I've learned a httle about the business ; 
you won't find me in Upper Street then.* 

* I understand.' 

Again they walked on in silence. Thdy were nearing 
ClerkenwoU Close, and had to pass a comer of the prison in a 
dark lane, where the wind moaned drearily. The line of the 
high blank wall was reheved in colourless gloom against a sky 
of sheer night. Opposite, the shapes of poverty-eaten houses 
and grimy workshops stood huddling in tiie obscurity. From 
near at hand came shrill voices of children chasing each other 
about — children playing at midnight between slum and gaol I 

* We're not likely to* see much of each other after to-night/ 
eaid Sidney, stopping. . 

* The less the better, I should say, if this is how you're 
going to talk to me.' 

* The less the better, perhaps — at all events for a time. 
But there's one or two things on my mind, and I'll say them 
now. I don't know whether you think anything about it, but 
you must have seen that things are getting worse and worse 
at home. Your mother * 

* She's no mother of mine ! ' broke in Clara angrily. 

* She's been a mother to you in kindness, that's certain, 
and you've repaid her almost as ill as you could have done. 
Another girl would have made her hard Ufe a bit easier. No ; 
you've only thought of yourself. Your father walks about 
day after day trying to get work, and how do you meet him 
frhan he comes home ? You fret him and anger him r you 

ilirowliiin back iU-tempered words wlieiild^^i^^^etis \»q \»\IvQk 
diWerent from yon ; yon almost break Ina \iewcV»,>Q^Q.«Q^^^ ^^^ 
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won't give way in things that he only means for your good — 
he that would give his life for you 1 It's as well you should 
hear the truUi for once, and hear it from me, too. Anyone 
else might speak from all sorts of motives ; as for me, it 
makes me si^er more to sajr such things than it ever could 
you to hear them. Laugh if you like! I don't ask you to 
pay any heed to what Pve wished and hoped ; but just give a 
thought to your father, and the rest of them at home. I told 
him to-night he'd only to trust you, that you never could do' 
anything to make him ashamed of you. I said so, and 1 
believe it. Look, Clara I with all my heart I believe it. But 
now you've got your wa^, think of them a little.' 

' It isn't your fault if I don't know how bad I am,' said 
the girl with a half-smile. Tlmt she did not resent his lecture 
more decidedly was no doubt due to its having afforded new 
proof of the power she had over him. Sidney was shaken 
with emotion ; his voice all but £uled him at the last. 

' Oood-bye,' he said, turning away. 

Clara hesitated, looked at hun, but finally also said ' Good- 
bye,' and went on alone. 

She walked with bent head, and almost passed the house- 
door in absence of thought. On the tlureshold was st^ding 
Miss Peckover ; she drew aside to let Clara pass. Between 
these two was a singular rivalry. Though d^ date a year 
younger than Clara, Clem gave no evidence of being physically 
less mature. In the matter of personal charms she regarded 
herself as by &r Miss Hewett's superior, and resented vigo- 
rously the tone of the latter's behaviour to her. Clara, on 
the other hand, looked down upon Miss Peckover as a mere 
vulgar girl; she despised her brother Bob because he had 
allowed himself to be inveigled by Clem ; in intellect, in social 
standing, she considered herself out of aU comparison with 
the landlady's daughter. Clem had the obvious advantage 
of being able to ridicule the Hewetts' poverty, and did so 
without sparing. Now, for instance, when Clara was about 
to pass with a distant iQood-night,' Clem remarked : 

* It's cold, ain't it ? I wonder you don't put on a ulster, a 
night like Uiis.' 

' Thank you*,' was the reply. ' I shan't consult you about 
how I'm to dress.' 

Clem laughed, knowing she had the best of tb:^ y^1&&« 

The other went upstairs, and enlet^Si \It\ft Xi^j^J&r^^^'^ 
wJiere It was quite dark. ^ 
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* That you, Clara ?* asked Amy's voice. « The candle's on 
the mantel-shelf.' 

•Why aren't you asleep?' Clara returned sharply. But 
the irritation induced by Clem's triumph quickly passed in 
reflection on Sidney's mode of leave-taking. That had not at 
all annoyed her, but it had made her thoughtful. She lit the 
candle. Its light disclosed a room much barer than the other 
one. There was one bed, in which Amy and Annie lav (Clara 
had to share it with them), and a mattress placed on the floor, 
where reposed little Tom; a low chest of drawers with a Yerj 
small looking-glass upon it, a washstand, a few boxes. Hand- 
some girls, unfortunate enough to have brains to boot, do not 
cultivate the patient virtues in chambers of this description. 

There was a knock at the door. Clara found her father 
standing there. 

' Have you anything to tell me, my girl ?' he asked in a 
subdued voice, furtively regarding her. 

* I shall go on Monday.' 

He drew back a step, and seemed about to return to the 
other room. 

* Father, I shall have to give Mrs. Tubbs the five shillings 
for a few weeks. She's going to let me have a new dress.' 

* Your earnin's is your own, Clara,' 

* Yes ; but I hope very soon to be able to give you some- 
thing. It's hard for you, having no work.' 

John brightened wonderfully. 

* Don't you trouble, mj dear. That's all right. Things'll 
' come round somehow. You're a good girl. Good-night, my 

darlin'I' 

He kissed her, and went consoled to his rest. 

Miss Peckover kept going up and down between the kitchen 
and the front-door. Down below, Jane was cleaning a copper 
kettle. Clein, who had her sweetest morsel of cruelty yet in 
store, had devised this pleasant little job as a way of keeping 
the child employed till all was quiet. • 

She had just come down to watch the progress of the work, 
and to give a smart rap or two on the toilipg fingers, when 
a heavy footstep in the passage caused her to dart upstairs 
again. It was Bob Hewett, returned from his evening 

^Oh, that's yon, ia it ?' cried Clem. * Com^ do^m; I want 
^ ^peak to you.' 
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• Wait till to-morrow/ answered Bob, adyanoing towards 
the stairs. 

' Wait ! we'll see about that 1 ' 

She sprang forward, and with a prompt exertion of muscle, 
admirable in its way, whirled Bob round and dragged him to 
the head of the kitchen flight. The young fellow took it in 
good part, and went down with her. 

' You go up into the passage,' said Clem to her servant, 
and was immediately obeyed. 

' Now,' resumed Miss Peckover, when she had closed the 
door, ' who have you been goin' about with to-night ? ' 

• What are you talking about ? ' returned Bob, who had 
seated himself on the table, and was regarding Olem jocosely. 
'I've been with some pals, that's all.' 

' Psds ! .what sort o' pals ? Do you call Fennyloaf Candy 
one o' your pals ? ' 

She stood before him in a superb attitude, her head poised 
fiercely, her arms quivering at her sides, aU the stature and 
vigour of her young body emphasised by muscular strain. 

' Fennyloaf Candy 1 ' Bob repeated, as if in scorn of the 
person so named. ' Get on with you ! I'm sick of hearing 
you talk about her. Why, I haven't seen her not these three 
weeks.' 

• It's a — lie I ' Clem's epithet was too vigorous for 
reptoduction. < Sukey JoUop saw you with her down by the 
meat-market, an' Jeck Bartley saw you too.' 

' Jeck did ? ' He laughed with obstreperous scorn. ' Why, 
Jeck's gone to Homerton to his mother till Saturday night. 
Don't be such a bloomin' fool 1 Just because Suke Jollop's 
dead nuts on me, an' I won't have nothin' to say to her, she 
goes tellin' these bloomin' lies. When I see her next, I'll 
make her go down on her ^marrow-bones an' beg my pardon. 
See if I don't just 1' 

There was an engaging frankness in Bob's way of defend- 
ing himself which evidently impressed Miss Peckover, though 
it did not immediately soothe her irritation. She put her 
arms a-kimbo, and examined him with a steady suspicion 
which would have disconcerted most young men. Bob, 
however, only laughed more heartily. The scene was pro- 
longed. Boo had no recourse to tenderness to dismiss the 
girl's jealousy. His self-conceit was syrgx^-mft^ ^sA\l^ ^Sc^^'^ 
stood hun in such stead with tlie yoxmglaiSi'fc^^'Vi'^ A^^^^^^ 
0fm expression, were *dead nxAa on \imC ^^^ ^sm^V 
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making, under whatever circumstances, always took the form 
of genial banter de haut en bos. ' Don't be a bloomin' fool 1 ' 
was the phrase he deemed of most efficacy in softening the 
female heart ; and the result seemed to justify him, for after 
some half-hour's wrangling,* Clem abandoned her hostile 
attitude, and eyed him with a savage kind of admiration. 

' When are you goin' to buy me that locket. Bob, to put a 
bit of your 'air in ? ' she inquired pertinently. 

* You just wait, can't you ? There's a event coming off 
next week. I won't say nothing, but you just wait.' 

* I'm tired o' waitin'. See here ; you ain't goin* to best 
me out of it ? ' 

* Me best you ? Don't be a bloomin' fool, Olem ! ' 

He laughed heartily, and in a few minutes allowed himself 
to be embraced and sent off to his chamber at the top of the 
house. 

Clem summoned her servant from the passage. At the 
same moment there entered another lodger, the only one 
whose arrival Clem still awaited. His mode of ascending 
the stairs was singular ; one would have imagined that he 
bore some heavy weight, for he proceeded very slowly, with a 
great clumping noise, surmounting one step at a time in the 
manner of a child. It was Mr. Marple, the cab-driver, and 
his way of going up to bed was very simply explained by the 
fact that a daily sixteen hours of sitting on the box left; his 
legs in a numb and practically useless condition. 

The house was now quiet. Clem locked the front-door 
and returned to the kitchen, eager with anticipation of the 
jest she was going to carry out. First of all she had to pick 
a quarrel with Jane ; {his was very easily managed. She 
pretended to look about the room for a minute, then asked 
fiercely : • 

* What's gone with that sixpence I left on the dresser ? * 
Jane looked up in terror. She was worn almost to the 

last point of endurance by her day and night of labour and 
agitation. Her face was bloodless, her eyelids werie swollen 
with the need of sleep. 

' Sixpence 1 ' she faltered, ' I'm sure I haven't seen no 
sixpence, miss.' 

* You haven't ? Now^ I've caught you at last. There's 
been nobody 'ere but you. Little thief! We'll see about 
this in the momin', an' to-night you shall sleep in the back- 
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The child gasped for breath. The terror of sudden death 
eonld not have exceeded that which rushed upon her heart 
when she was told that she must pass her night in the room 
where lay the cofiGin. 

' An' you shan't have no candle, neither,' proceeded Clem, 
delighted with the effect she was prdclucing. * Gome along ! 
I'm off to bed, an' I'll see you safe locked in first, so as no 
one can come an' hurt you.' 

• Miss ! please I— I can't, I durstn't ! ' 

Jane pleaded in inarticulate anguish. But Clem had 
caught her by the arm, was dragging her on, on, till she was 
at the very door of that ghastly death-cellar. Though thirteen 
years old, her slight firame was as incapable of resisting Clem 
Peckover's muscles as an infant's would have been. The door 
was open, but at that moment Jane uttered a shriek which 
rang and echoed through the whole house. Startled, Clem 
reliaed her grasp. Jane tore herself away, fied up the 
kitchen stairs, fied upwards still, flung herself at the feet of 
someone who had come out on to the landing and held a hght. 

' Oh, help me ! Don't let.her ! Help me I ' 

' What's up with you, Jane ? ' asked Clara, for it was she 
who, not being yet in bed, had come forth at once on hearing 
the scream. 

Jane could only cling to hei^garment, pant hysterically, 
repeat tiie same words of entreaty again and again. Another 
door opened, and John Hewett appeared half-£ressed. 

• What's wrong ? ' he cried. * The 'ouse o* fire ? Who 
yelled out like that?' 

Clem was coming up ; she spoke &om the landing below. 

'It's that Jane, just because I gave her a rap as she 
deserved. Send her down again.' 

< Oh, no! ' cried the poor girl. ' Miss Hewett! be a firiend 
to me ! . She's goin' to shut me up all night with the coffin. 
Don't let her, miss ! I durstn't ! Oh, be a friend to me ! ' 

' Little liar ! ' shouted Clem. ' Oh, that bloomin' little 
liar ! when I never said a word o' such a thing ! ' 

« I'll believe her a good deal sooner than you,' returned 
Clara sharply. * Why, anybody can see she's tellm' the truth — 
can't they, fiAther? She's half-scared out of her life. Come 
in here, Jane ; you shall stay here till morning.' 

By this time all the grown-up people in the house were on 
the staircc)se ; the clang of tongues was terrific. Clem held 
her grouu'i ^(toutly, and in virulence was more thoiv^u^&mi 
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for all her opponents. Even Bob did not venture to take her 
part ; he grinned down over the banisters, and enjoyed the 
entertainment immensely. Dick Snape, whose room Bob 
shared, took the opportunity of paying off certain old scores 
he had standing against •Clem. Mr. Marple, the cab-driver, 
was very loud and very hoarse in condemnation of such bar- 
barity. Mrs. Hewett, looking as if she had herself risen from 
a coffin, cried shame on the general heartlessness with which 
Jane was used. 

Clara held to her resolve. She led Jane into the bedroom, 
then, with a parting shot at Miss Peckover, herself entered 
and locked the door. 

'Drink some water, Jane,' she said, doing her best to 
reassure the child. • You're safe for to-night, and we'll see 
what Mrs. Peckover says about this when she comes back 
to-morrow.' 

Jane looked at her rescuer with eyes in which eternal 
gratitude mingled with fear for the future. She could cry 
now, poor thing, and so little by little recover herself. Words 
to utter her thanks she had nonp ; she could only look some- 
thing of what she felt. Clara made her undress and lie down 
with little Tom on the mattress. In a quarter of an hour the 
candle was extinguished, and but for the wind, which rattled 
sashes and doors, and mad% ghostly sounds in the chimneys* 
there was silence throughout the house. 

Something awoke Clara before dawn. She sat up, and 
became awai!^ that Jane was talking and crying wildly, evi- 
dently re-acting in her sleep the scene of a few hours ago* 
With difficulty Clara broke her slumber. 

' Don't you feel well, Jane? ' she asked, noticing a strange- 
ness in the child's way of replying to her. 

' Not very, miss. My head's bad, an' I'm so thirsty. May 
I drink out of the jug, miss ? ' 

* Stay where you are. I'll bring it to you.' 

Jane drank a great deal. Presently she fell again into 
slumber, which was again broken in the same way. Clara 
did not go to sleep, and as soon as it was daylight she sum* 
moned her &ther to come and look at the child. Jane was 
ill, and, as everyone could see, rapidly grew worse. 



CHAPTEB V 

JANE IS VISITED 

At ten o'dook next morning Mrs. Peokover reached home. 
She was a tall, big-boned woman of fifty, with an arm like a 
eoalheaver's. She had dark hair, which shone and was 
odorous with unguents ; a sallow, uncomely &ce, and a hand* 
some moustache. Her countenance was more diiOBcult to read 
than Clem's ; a coarse, and most likely brutal, nature was; 
plain enough in its lines, but there was idso a suggestion of - 
self-restraint, of sagacity, at all events of cunning — qualities^ 
which were decidedly not inherited by her daughter. With her' 
came the relativewhose presence had been desired at thefuneral 
to-day. This was Mrs. Gully, a stout person with a very red 
nose and bleared eyes. The credit of the fEuooily demanded 
{hat as many relatives as possible should follow the hearse, 
and Mrs. Peckover's reason for conducting Mrs. Gully hither 
was a justifiable fear lest, if she came alone, the latter would 
arrive in too manifest a state of insobriety. A certain amount 
of stimulant had been permitted on the way, just enough to 
assiist a genteel Iqguacity, for which Mrs. Gully had a reputa- 
tion. She- had given her word to abstain from farther imbibing: 
untU after the funeral. 

The news which greeted her arrival was anything but 
welcome to Mrs. Peckover. In the first place, there would be 
&r more work than usual to be performed in the house to-day, 
and Jane could be ill spared. Worse than that, however, 
Clara Hewett, who was losing half a day's work on Jane's 
account, made a very emphatic statement as to the origin of 
the illness, and said that if anything happened to Jane, there 
would be disagreeable la>cts forthcoming at a coroner's inquest. 
Having look^ at the sick child, Mrs. Peckover went down- 
stairs imd shut herself up with Clem. There was a stormy 
interview. 

*" So you thought you'd have yer fling, did you, just because 
I wasn't 'ere ? You must go makin' double, just to suit yer 
own fancies ! I'll pay you, my lady I Gr-r-r 1 ' 

Whereupon followed the smack of a large hand on a fleshy 
cheek, so vigorous and unexpected a blow that even the sturdy 
Clem staggered back. 

* You leave me alone, will you ? ' she roared out^ he: 
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spiitten cheek in a flame. ' Do that agam, an' I'll give jou 
sonjethin' for yerself ! See if I don't I You just try it on I ' 

The room rang with uproarious abuse, with disgusting 
language, with the terrific threats which are such common 
flowers of rhetoric in that world, and generally mean nothing 
whatever. The end of it all was that Clem went to fetch a 
doctor, one in whom Mrs. Peckover could repose confidence. 
The man was, in fetct, a druggist, with a shop in an obscure 
street over towards St. Luke's ; in his window was exhibited 
a card which stated that a certain medical man could be con* 
suited here daily. The said medical man had, in fact, so much 
more business than he could attend to — ^his name appearing 
in many shops — ^that the druggist was deputed to act as his 
assistant, and was considerately supplied with death-certifi- 
cates, already signed, and only needmg to be filled in with 
details. Summoned by Mrs. Peckover, whose old acquaint- 
once he was, the druggist left the shop in care of his son, 
aged fifteen, and sped to Clerkenwell Close. He made hght 
of Jane's ailment. ' A litUe fever, that was all — soon pull 
her round. Any wounds, by-the-by? No? Oh, soon pull 
her round. Send for medicines.' 

' We'll have her down in the back-kitchen as soon as the 
corffin's away,' said Mrs. Peckover to Mrs^Hewett. ' Don't 
you upset yerself about it, my dear ; you've got quite enough 
to think about. Yer 'usband got any think yet ? Dear, dear! 
Don't you put yerself out. I'm sure it was a great kindness 
of you to let the troublesome thing lay 'ere all night.' 

Funeral guests were beginning to assemble. On arriving, 
they were conducted first of all into the firont-room on the 
ground-floor, the Peckovers' parlour. It was richly furnished. 
In the centre stood a round table, which left small space for 
moving about, and was at present covered with refreshments. 
A poHshed sideboard supported a row of 4essert-plates propped 
on their edges, and a number of glass vessels, probably meant 
for ornament alone, as they could not possibly have been put 
to any use. A low cupboard in a recess was surmounted by 
a frosted cardboard model of St. Paul's under a glass case, 
behind which was reared an oval tray painted with flowers. 
Over the mantel-piece was the regulation mirror, its gilt frame 
enveloped in coarse yellow gauze ; the mantel-piece itself bore 
a ' wealiih ' ot ambellishments in glass and crockery. On 
^^^ ^Jde of It bung a framed silhouette, poitawa\»^ ol «CkS^'?^Vst^i, 
c/^e r pjctu rea there were many, tlie moal inxYt^mN^\i^\si% 
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an andent oil-pamtmg, of which the canvas bulged forth 
from the frame; the subject appeared to be a ship, but 
was just as likely a view of the Alps. Several German 
prints conveyed instruction as well as delight; one repre- 
sented the trial of Strafford in Westminster Hall ; another, 
the trial of William Lord Russell, at the Old Bailey. There 
was also a* group of engraved portraits, the Royal Family of 
England early in the reign of Queen Victoria ; and finally, 
• The Destruction of Nineveh,' by John Martin. Along the 
window-sill were disposed flower-pots containing artificial 
plants ; one or other was always being Imocked down by the 
onrtains or blinds. 

Each guest having taken a quaff of ale or spirits or what 
was called wine, with perhaps a mouthful of more solid sus- 
tenance, was then led down into the back-kitchen to view the 
coffin and the corpse. I mention the coffin first, because in 
everyone's view this was the main point of interest. Gould 
Mrs. Peckover have buried the old woman in an orange-crate, 
she would gladly have done so for the saving of expense ; but 
with relatives and neighbours to consider, she ^ew a great 
deal of virtue out of necessity, and dealt so very handsomely 
with the undertaker, that this burial would be the talk of the 
Close for some weeks. The coffin was inspected inside and 
oi^t, was admired and appraised, Mrs. Peckover being at hand 
to check the estimates. At the same time every most revolting 
detail of the dead woman's last illness was related and dis- 
cussed and mused over and exclaimed upon. ' A lovely corpse, 
considerin' her years,' was the general opinion. Then all , 
went upstairs again, and once more refreshed themselves. 
The house smelt like a bar-rosm. 

' Everythink most respectable, I'm sure ! ' remarked the 
female mourners to each other, as they crowded together in 
the parlour. 

' An' so it had ought to be ! ' exclaimed one, in an indignant 
tone, such as is reserved for the expression of offence among 
educated people, but among the poor — the London poor, least 
original and least articulate beings within the confines of 
civilisation — has also to do duty for friendly emphasis. ' If 
Mrs. Peckover can't afford to do things respectable, who 
can?' 

And the speaker looked defiantly about h^t, «a 11 di&x^^ 
eontradiotion. But only approving mvyxmwx^ x^^<^^. ^^^'^k* 
f'eakorer had, in &ot, the reputation ol \)C«iS ^^^^1 \ ^S^*^ 
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was always inheriting, always accnmidating what her Mends 
called ' interess/ never expending as other people needs must. 
The lodgings she let enabled her to live rent-free and rate-free. 
Glem*s earnings at an artificial-flower £Ebctory more than paid 
for that young lady's board and clothing, and all other outlay 
was not worth mentioning as a deduction from the income 
created by her sundry investments. Her husband^ten years 
deceased — had been a ' moulder * ; he earned on an average 
between three and four pounds a week, and was so prudently 
disposed that, for the last decade of his life, he made it a rule 
never to spend a &rthing of his wages. Mrs. Peckover at that 
time kept a small beer-shop in Eosoman Street — small and 
unpretending in appearance, but through it there ran a beery 
Pactolus. By selling the business shortly after her husband's 
death, Mrs. Peckover realised a handsome capital. She retired 
into private life, having a strong sense of personal dignity, and 
feeling it necessary to devote herself to the moral training of 
her only child. 

At half-past eleven Mrs. Peckover was arrayed in her 
mourning robes — new, dark-glistening. During her absence 

. Clem had kept guard over Mrs. QiJly, whom it was very 
difficult indeed to restrain from the botUes and decanters ; the 
elder lady coming to relieve, Olem could rush away and don 
her own solemn garments. The undertaker with his men 
arrived ; the hearse and coaches drove up ; the Close was in 
a state of excitement. ' Now that's what I call a respectable 
turn-out ! ' was the phrase passed from mouth to mouth in the 

^ crowd gathering near the door. Children in great numbers 
had absented themselves from school for the purpose of behold- 
ing this procession. 'I do like to see spirited 'orses at a 
faneral 1 ' remarked one of the mourners, who had squeezed 
his way to the parlour window. ' It puts the finishin' touch» 
as you may say, don't it ? ' When the coffin was borne forth» 
there was such a press in the street that the men with diffi- 
culty reached the hearse. As the female mourners stepped 
across the pavement with handkerchiefs held to their mouths, 
a sigh of satisfaction was audible throughout the crowd ; the 
males were less sympathetically received, and some jocose 
comments from a costermonger, whose business was tempo- 
rarily interrupted, excited indulgent smiles. 

The procesmon moved slowly away, and the crowd, un- 
^^iUing to disperse immediately, lookei «3oou\» tet ^wsi'^ tvs^ 

^oaroe of entertauunenU They were {oxl\ai^\»^t tet ^\. >2cL^&xasir 
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ment came xonnd the corner an individual notorious through- 
out CSerkenwell as ' Mad Jack.' Mad he presumably was — 
at all events, an idiot. A lanky, raw-boned, red-headed man, 
perhaps forty years old ; not clad, but hung over with the 
filthiest rags ; hatless, shoeless. He supported himself by 
singing in the streets, generally psalms, and with eccentric 
modulations of the voice which always occasioned mirth in 
hearers. Sometimes he stood at a comer and began the de- 
Uveiy of a passage of Scripture in French ; how, where, or 
when he could have acquired this knowledge was a mystery, 
and Jack would throw no light on his own past. At present, 
having watched the funeral coaches pass away, he lifted up 
his voice in a terrific blare, singing, ' AH ye works of the Lord» 
bless ye the Lord, pridse Him and magnify Him for ever." 
Instantly he was assailed by the juvenile portion of the throng, 
was pelted with anything that came to hand, mocked merci- 
lessly, bufifeted firom bemnd. For a while he persisted in his 
psalmody, but at length, without warning, he rushed upon his 
tormentors, and with angry shrieks endeavoured to take re- 
venge. The uproar continued till a policeman came and 
cleared the way. Then Jack went off again, singing, 'All 
ye works of the Lord.' With his voice blended that of the 
costermonger, ' Penny a bundill ! ' 

Up in the Hewetts' back-room lay Jane Snowdon, now 
seemingly asleep, now delirious. When she talked, a name 
was constantly upon her lips; she kept calling for 'Mr. 
Eirkwood.' Amy was at school ; Annie and Tom frequently 
went into the room and gazed curiously at the sick girl. Mrs. 
Hewett felt so ill to-day that she could only lie on the bed 
and try to silence her baby's crying. 

The house-door was lefb wide open between the departure 
and return of the mourners; a superstition of the people 
demands this. The Peckovers brought back with them some 
half a dozen relatives and friends, invited to a late dinner. 
The meal had been in preparation at an eating-house close by, 
and was now speedily made ready in the parlour. A liberal 
supply of various ales was furnished by the agency of a pot- 
boy (Jane's absence being much felt), and in the course of 
half an hour or so the company were sufficiently restored to 
address themselves anew to the bottles and decanters. Mrs. 
Gully was now permitted to obey her iiiatixieit^\ tli^ i^ia^tMx^i 
result could be attributed to overati\ingiecS^^%^. 

Juat when the mourners had gtONm tic^sSli \aasMs«ia% 
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testifying thereby to the respectability with which things were 
being conducted to the very end, Mrs. Peckover became aware 
of a knocking at the front-door. She bade her daughter go 
and see who it was. Clem, speedily returning, beckoned her 
mother from among the guests. 

' It's somebody wants to know if there ain't somebody 
called Snowdon hvin' 'ere,' she whispered in a tone of alarm. 
- * An old man.' 

Mrs. Peckover never drank more than was consistent with 
the perfect clearness of her brain. At present she had very 
red cheeks, and her cat-like eyes gleamed noticeably, but any 
kind of business would have found her as shrewdly competent 
as ever. 

* What did you say ? ' she whispered savagely 

* Said I'd come an' ask.' 

* You stay 'ere. Don't say nothink.' 

Mrs. Peckover left the room, closed the door behind her, 
and went along the passage. On the doorstep stood a man 
with white hair, wearing an unusual kind of cloak and a 
strange hat. H^ looked at the landlady without speaking. 

* What was you wantin', mister ? ' ^ 

' I have been told,' replied the man in a clear, grave voice, 
** that a child of the name of Snowdon lives in your house, 
ma'am.' 

*Eh? Who told you that?' 

' The people next door but one. I've been asking at many 
houses in the neighbourhood. There used to be relations 
of mine lived somewhoiQ here ; I don't know the house, 
nor the street exactly. The name isn't so very common. 
If you don't mind, I should like to ask you who the child's 
parents was.' 

Mrs. Peckover's eyes were searching the speaker with the 
utmost closeness. 

' I don't mind tellin' you,' she said, ' that there is a child 
of that name in the 'ouse, a young girl, at least. Though I 
don't rightly know her age, I take her for fourteen or fifteen.' 

The old man seemed to consult his recollections. 

* If it's anyone I'm thinking of,' he said slowly, * she can't 
be quite as old as that.' 

The woman's ta^e changed ; she looked away for a mo- 

' Well, as I WAS sayin', I don't rightt^ 'kxiO^'VxBt^^^. k^j 
'^Vi -^to responsible for her. I've \)eeii «b mo\\ict \^\kKt, ^^ 
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a good mother — ^though I say it myself— these six years or 
more. I look on her now as a child o' my own. I don't 
know who you may be, mister. P'r'aps you've come iErom 
abroad?' 

* Yes, I have. There's no reason why I shouldn't tell you 
that I'm trying to find any of my kin that are still alive. 
There was a married son of mine mat once lived somewhere 
about here. His name was Joseph James Snowdon. When 
I last heard of him, he was working at a 'lectroplater's in 
Glerkenwell. That was thirteen years ago. I deal openly 
with you ; I shall thank you if you'll do the hke with me.' 

' See, will you just come in ? I've got a few Mends in the 
fix)nt-room ; there's been a death in the 'ouse, an' there's 
sickness, an' we're out of order a bit. I'll ask you to come 
downstidrs.' 

It was late in the afternoon, and though lights were not 
yet required in the upper rooms, the kitchen would have been 
all but dark save for the fire. Mrs. Peckover lit a lamp and 
bade her visitor be seated. ' Then she re-examined his face, 
his attire, his hands. Everything about him told of a life 
spent in mechanical labour. His speech •was t^at of an 
untaught man, yet differed greatly from the tongue prevailing 
in Glerkenwell; he was probably not a Londoner by birth, 
and — ^a point of more moment— he expressed himself in the 
tone of one who is habitually thoughtful, who, if the aid of 
books has been denied to him, still has won from life the kind 
of knowledge which develops character. Mrs. Peckover had 
smaU experience of &ces which bear the stamp of sioiple 
sincerity. This man's countenance put her out. As a matter 
of course, he wished to overreach her in some way, but he was 
obviously very deep indeed. And then she found it^o difficult 
to guess his purposes. How would he proceed if she gave him 
details of Jane's history, admitting that she was the child of 
Joseph James Snowdon ? What, again, had he been told by 
the people of whom he had made inquiries? She needed 
time tP review her position. 

• As I was sayin',' she resumed, poking the fire, ' I've been 
a mother to her these six years or more, an' I feel I done the 
right thing by her. She was left on my 'ands by them as 
promised to pay for her keep ; an' a few months, I may say a 
few weeks, was all as ever I got. Another woman would a 
sent the child to the 'Ouse ; but t\iaiVa ^X'^^'^^ ^^ ^^^^&s^ 

ine; I'm sdw&jB actin' against my o^wnViil^x^^^^'^^ 
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' You say that her parents went away and left her ? ' asked 
the old man, knitting his brows. 

' Her father did. Her mother, she died in this very 'onse, 
an' she was buried from it. He gave her a respectable buried, 
I'll say that much for him. An' I shouldn't have allowed any- 
thing but one as was respectable to leave this 'ouse ; I'd sooner 
a paid money out o' my own pocket. That's always the way 
with me. 'Mr. Willis, he's my undertaker ; you'll find him at 
Number 17 Oreen Passage. He buried my 'usband ; though 
that wasn't from the Close ; but I never knew a job turned out 
more respectable. He was 'ere to-day ; we've only just buried 
my 'usband's mother. That's why I ain't quite myself —see ? ' 

Mrs. Peckover was not wont to be gossippy. She became 
80 at present, partly in consequence of the stimulants she had 
taken to support her through a trying ceremony, partly as a 
means of obtaining time to reflect. Jane's unlucky illness 
made an especial difficulty in her calculations. She felt that 
ihe longer she delayed mention of the feust, the more Hkely 
was she to excite suspicion ; on the other hand, she could not 
devise the suitable terms in which to reveal it. The steady 
gaze of t}^ old man was disconcerting. Not that he searched ' 
her face with a cunning scrutiny, such as her own eyes ex- 
pressed ; she would have found that less troublesome, as being 
familiar. The anxiety, the troubled anticipation, which her 
words had aroused in him, were wholly free from shadow of 
ignoble motive ; he was pained, and the frequent turning away 
of his look betrayed that part of the feeling was caused by 
observation of the woman herself, but every movement visime 
on his features was subdued by patience and mildness. Suffer- 
ing was a life's habit with him, and its fruit in this instance 
that which (spite of moral commonplace) it least often bears 
— self-conquest. 

* You haven't told me yet,' he said, with quiet disregard 
of her irrelevancies, * whether or not her father's name was 
Joseph Snowdon.* 

' There's no call to hide it. That was his name. I've got 
• letters of his writin'. ** J. J. Snowdon " stands at the end, 
plain enough. And he was your son, was he ? ' 

* He was. But have you any reason to think he's dead ? ' 
' Dead ! I never heard as he was. But then I never 

he&rd as he was livin', neither. When his wife went, poor 

^hzn^" — an ' It was a chill on the livei, \»\i^^ ^•ai\'i\ \^ ^^^k \vftt 

rerjr sudden^be saya to me, "M.ta.'C^'to^^tC'V^ v»»i^^""\ 
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know you for a moiheilj woman "—just like that — see ? — " I 
know you for a motherly woman," ne says, " an' the idea I 
have in my 'ed is as I should like to^ leave Janey in your care, 
'cause," he says, " I've got work in Birmingham, an' I don't 
see how I'm to take her with me. Understand me ? " he says, 
'< Oh ! " I says— not feelin' quite sure what I'd ought to do — 
see? " Oh ! " I says. " Yes," he says ; " an' between you 
an' me," he says, " there won't be no misunderstanding. If 
you'll keep Janey with you "-^an* she was goin' to school at 
the time, 'cause she went to the same as my own Clem — 
ihat's Olemintiner— understand ? — " if you'll keep Janey with 
you," he says, " for a year, or maybe two years, or maybe 
three years — 'cause that depends on cirkinstances " — under- 
stand?—" I'm ready," he says, "to pay you what it's riglit 
{hat pay I should, an' I'm sure," he says, " as we shouldn't 
misunderstand one another." Well, of course I had my own 
girl to bring up, an' my own son to look after too. A nice 
sort o' son ; just when he was beginnin' to do well, an' ought 
to a psdd me back for all the expense I was at in puttin' 
him to a business, what must he do but take his 'ook to 
Australia.' 

Her scrutiny discerned something in the listener's face 
which led her to ask : 

'Perhaps you've been in Australia yourself, mister ? ' 

• I have.' 

The woman paused, speculation at work in her eyes. 

• Do you know in what part of the country your son is ? 
inquired the old man absently. 

• ^e's wrote me two letters, an' the last, as come more 
than a year ago, was from a place called Maryborough.' 

The other still preserved an absent expression ; his eyes 
travelled about the room. 

• I always said,' pursued Mrs. Peckover, * as it was Snow- 
don as put Australia into the boy's 'ed. He used to tell us 
he'd got a brother there, doin' well. P'r'aps it wasn't true.' 

• Yes, it was true,' replied the old man coldly. * But you 
haven't told me what came to pass about the child.' 

An exact report of all that Mrs. Peckover had to say on 
this subject would occupy more space than it merits. The 
gist of it was that for less than a year she had received certain 
stipulated sums irregularly ; that at length no money at all was 
iorhheoming ; tiia,t in the tenderness oi\i«t\i'e«^^^V^^'^^5^^ 
entertained the child, sent her to bc\xoo\,^to%X»^i vcl^^^^ 
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her in the dofhestio virtues, trusting that such humanity 
would not lack even its material reward, and that either Joseph 
Snowdon or someone akin to him would ultimately make 
good to her the expenses %he had not grudged. 

• She's a child as pays you back for all the trouble you 
take, so much I will say for her,' observed the matron in con- 
clusion. * Not as it hasn't been a Httle 'ard to teach her tidi- 
ness, but she's only a young thing still. I shouldn't wonder 
but she's felt her position a •little now an' then ; it's only 
natural in a growin' girl, do what you can to prevent it. Still, 
she's willin' ; that nobody can deny, an' I'm sure I should 
never wish to. Her cirkinstances has been peculiar; that 
you'll understand, I'm sure. But I done my best to take 
ibe place of the mother as is gone to a better world. An' 
now that ^e's layin' ill» I'm sure no mother could feel it 
more ' 

' HI ? Why didn't you mention that before ? ' 

• Didn't I say as she was ill ? Why, I thought it was the 
first word I spoke as soon as you got into the 'ouse. You can't 
a noticed it, or else it was me as is so put about. What with 
havin' a burial ' 

' Where is she ? ' asked the old man anxiously. 

• Where ? Why, you don't think as I'd a sent her to be 
looked after by strangers? She's layin' in Mrs. Hewett's 
room— that's one o' the lodgers— all for the sake o' comfort. 
A better an' kinder woman than Mrs. Hewett you wouldn't 
find, not if you was to ' 

With difficulty the stranger obtained a few details of the 
origin and course of the illness — details wholly misleading, but 
devised to reassure. When he desired to see Jane, Mrs! Peck- 
over assumed an air of perfect willingness, but reminded him 
that she had nothing save his word to prove that he had indeed 
a legitimate interest in the girl. 

' I can do no more than tell you that Joseph James Snow- 
don was my younger son,' replied the old man simply. ' I've 
come back to spend my last years in England, and I hoped — I 
hope still—to find my son. I wish to take his child into my 
own care ; as he left her to strangers — perhaps he didn't do it 
willingly; he may be dead— he could have nothing to say 
against me giving her the care of a parent. You've been at 

expense ' 

Mrs. Feckover waited with eagemeaa, \i\x\» tiixa ^^ntence 
remained incomplete. Again the old maa'a e^«^^ ^^jt^^^^^^^siw 
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the room. The current of his thoughts seemed to change; 
and he said : 

' You could show mo those letters you spoke of — of my 
son's writing ? * 

* Of course I could,' was the reply, in the tone of coarse 
resentment whereby the scheming vulgar are wont to testify 
to their dishonesty. 

< Afterwards^-afterwards. I should like to see Jane, if 
you'll be so good.' 

The mild voice, though often diffident, now and then fell 
upon a note of quiet authority which suited well with the 
speaker's grave, pure countenance. As he spoke thus, Mrs. 
Peckover rose, and said she would first go upstairs just to see 
how things were. She was absent ten minutes, then a httle 
girl — ^Amy Hewett— came into the kitchen and asked the 
stranger to follow her. 

Jane had been rapidly transferred &om the mattress to 
the bedstead, and the room had been put into such order as 
was possible. A whisper from Mrs. Peckover to Mrs. Hewett, 
promising remission of half a week's rent, had sufficed to 
obtain for the former complete freedom in her movements. 
The diild, excited by this disturbance, had begun to moan 
and talk inarticulately. Mrs. Peckover listened for a moment, 
but heard nothing dangerous. She bade the old man enter 
noiselessly, and herself went about on tip-toe, speaking only 
in a hoarse whisper. 

The visitor had just reached the bedside, and was gazing 
with deep, compassionate interest at the unconscious face, 
when Jane, as if startled, half rose and cried painfully, ' Mr. 
Eirkwood ! oh, Mr. Eirkwood ! ' and she stretched her hand 
out, appearing to believe tiiat the friend she called upon was 
near her. 

' Who is that ? ' inquired the old man, turning to his com* 
panion. 

' Only a friend of ours,' answered Mrs. Peckover, herself 
puzzled and uneasy. 

Again the sick girl called ' Mr. Eirkwood I ' but without 
other words. Mrs. Peckover urged the danger of this excite' 
ment, and speedily led the way downstairs. 
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CHAPTEB VI 

GLIMPSES OF THE PAST 

Sidney Kirkwood had a lod^ng in Tysoe Streefc, Gerken- 
well. It is a short street, which, like so many in London, 
begins reputably and degenerates in its latter half. The 
cleaner end leads into Wilmington Square, which consists of 
decently depressing houses, occupied in the main, as the lower 
windows and front-doors indicate, by watchmakers, working 
jewellers, and craftsmen of allied pursuits. The open space, 
grateful in this neighbourhood, is laid out as a garden, with 
trees, beds, and walks. Near the iron gate, which, for certain 
hours in the day, gives admission, is a painted notice informing 
the public that, by the grace of the Marquis of Northampton, 
they may here take their ease on condition of good behaviour; 
to children is addressed a distinct warning that ' This is not a 
playing ground.* From his window Sidney had a good view 
of the Square. The house in which he lived was of two storeys ; 
a brass plate on the door showed the inscription, * Hodgson,' 
Dial Painter.* The window on the ground-floor was arched, 
as in the other dwellings at this end of the street, and within 
stood an artistic arrangement of wax fruit under a glass shade, 
supported by a heavy volume of Biblical appearance. The 
upper storey was graced with a small iron balcony, on which 
straggled a few flower-pots. However, the exterior of this 
abode was, by comparison, promising ; the curtains and blinds 
were clean, the step was washed and whitened, the brass plate 
shone, the panes of glass had at all events acquaintance with 
a duster. A few yards in the direction away from the Square, 
and Tysoe Street falls under the dominion of dry-rot. 

It was not until he set' forth to go to work next morning 

that Sidney called to mind his conversation with Jane. That 

the child should have missed by five minutes a meeting with 

someone who perchance had the will and the power to befriend 

her, seemed to him, in his present mood, merely an illustration 

*of a vice inherent in the nature of things. He determined to 

look in at the public-house of which she had spoken, and heat 

for himself what manner of man had made inquiries for people 

named Snowdon. The name was not a common one ; it was 

worth while to spend a hope or two on fti^ ^'Kac^ ^i ^<3a\3^ 

•wi^ a Jdndness. Her look and \oice ^\iexi^i^ >i^^ \vKt \i^ ^1 
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good courage had touched him. lu his rejected state, he felt 
ttiat it was pleasant to earn gratitude even from so humble a 
being as the Peckovers' drudge. 

His workshop, it has been mentioned, was in St. John's 
Square. Of all areas in London thus defined, this Square of 
St. John is probably the most irregular in outline. It is cut 
in two by Glerkenwell Boad, and the buildings which compose 
it form such a number of recesses, of abortive streets, of 
diadowed alleys, that from no point of the Square can any- 
thing like a general view of its totality be obtained. The 
exit from it on the south side is by St. John's Lane, at the 
entrance to which stands a survival from a buried world — the 
embattled and windowed archway which is all that remains 
above ground of the great Priory of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Here dwelt the Knights Hospitallers, in days when Glerken- 
well was a rural parish, distant by a long stretch of green 
country from the walls of London. But other and nearer 
memories are revived by St. John's Arch. In the rooms 
above the gateway dwelt, a hundred and fifty years ago, one 
Edward Gave, publisher of the Gentleman's Magazine^ and 
there many a time has sat a journeyman author of his, by 
name Samuel Johnson, too often imj^ansus. There it was 
that the said Samuel once had his dinner handed to him 
behind a screen, because of his unpresentable costume, when 
Cave was entertaining an aristocratic guest. In the course of 
the meal, the guest happened to speak with interest of some- 
thing he hadrecently read by an obscure Mr. Johnson ; whereat 
there was joy behind the screen, «nd probably increased appre- 
ciation of the unwonted dinner. After a walk amid the squalid 
and toil-infested ways of Glerkenwell, it impresses one strangely 
to come upon this monument of old time. The archway has 
a sad, worn, grimy aspect. So closely is it packed in among 
buildings which suggest nothing but the sordid struggle for 
existence, that it looks depressed, ashamed, tainted by the 
ignobleness of its surroundings. The wonder is that it has 
not been swept away, in obedience to the great law of traffic 
and the spirit of the time. 

St. John's Arch had a place in Sidney Eirkwood's earhest 
memories. From the window of his present workshop he 
could see its grey battlements, and they reminded him of the 
days when, as a lad just beginning to put questionE «.bQw.t tM 
Burpriaing world in which he found lMm»^»\kft TysfeW»<^^^^^ 
^ such stories as his &ther could teW. \miL oi ^^ \iv^\ssri ^^ 
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Glerkenwell. Mr. Eirkwood occupied part of a house in Sfc. 
John's Lane, not thirty yards from the Arch ; he was a printers' 
roller maker, and did hut an indifferent business. A year 
after the birth of Sidney, his only child, he became a widower. 
An intelligent, warm-hearted man, the one purpose of his 
latter years was to realise such moderate competency as should 
place his son above the anxieties which degrade. The boy 
had a noticeable turn for drawing and colouring ; at ten years 
old, when (as offcen happened) his fEither took him for a 
Sunday in the countrjr, he carried a sketch-book and found 
his deUght in using it. Sidney was to be a draughtsman of 
some kmd ; perhaps an artist, if all went well. Unhappily 
things went the reverse of well. In his anxiety to improve 
his business, Mr. Eirkwood invented a new kind of ' com- 
position' for printers' use ; he patented it, risked capital upon 
it, made in a short time some serious losses. To add to his 
.troubles, young Sidney was giving signs of an unstable cha- 
racter ; at fifteen he had grown tired of his drawing, wanted 
to be this, that, and the other thing, was self- willed, and 
showed no consideration for his father's difficulties. It was 
necessary to take a decided step, and, though against his will, 
Sidney was apprenticed to an uncle, a Mr. Boach, who also 
lived m Glerkenwell, and was a working jeweller. Two years 
later the father died, all but bankrupt. The few pounds 
reahsed from his effects passed into the hands of Mr. Boach, 
and were soon expended in •payment for Sidney's board and 
lodging. 

His bereavement possibly saved Sidney from a young- 
manhood of foolishness and worse. In the upper world a 
youth may * sow his wild oats' and have done with it ; in the 
nether, * to have your fling ' is almost necessarily to fedl among 
criminals. The death was sudden ; it affected the lad pro- 
foundly, and filled him with a remorse which was to infiuence 
the whole of his life. Mr. Boach, a thick-skinned and rather 
thick-headed person, did not spare to remind his apprentice of 
the most painful things wherewith the latter had to reproach 
himself. Sidney bore it, from this day beginning a course of 
self-discipline of which not many are capable at any age, and 
very few indeed at seventeen. Still, there had never been any 
sympathy between him and his uncle, and before very long 
tie jronng man saw his way to live under anotiier roof and 
/tad work with a new employer. 
-ft waa Jast after leaving his Tooicle'tt "Waaft >2!a»X» ^\^«1 
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eame to know John Hewett ; the circumstances which fostered 
their friendship were snch as threw strong light on the cha- 
racters of hoth. Sidney had taken a room in Islington, and 
two rooms on the floor beneath him were tenanted by a man 
who was a widower and had two children. In those days, our 
young friend found much satisfEkction in spending his Sunday 
evenings on Clerkenwell Green, where fervent, if ungranmia- 
tical, oratory was to be heard, and participation in debate was 
open to all whom the spirit moved. One whom the spirit did 
very frequently move was Sidney's fellow-lodger ; he had no 
gift of expression whatever, but his brief, stammering protests 
against this or that social wrong had such an honest, indeed 
such a pathetic sound, that Sidney took an opportunity of 
walking home with him and converting neighbourship into 
friendly acquaintance. John Hewett gave the young man an 
account of his Ufe. He had be^un as a lath-render ; later he 
had got into cabinet-making, started a business on his own 
account, and failed. A brother of his, who was a builder's 
foreman, then found employment for him in general carpentry 
on some new houses ; but John quarrelled with his brother, 
and after many difficulties fell to the making of packing-cases ; 
that was his work at present, and with much discontent he 
pursued it. John was curiously frank in owning all the faults 
in himself which had helped to make his career so unsatis- 
factory. He confessed that he had an uncertain temper, that 
he soon became impatient with work ' which led to nothing,' 
that he was tempted out of his prudence by anything which 
seemed to offer ' a better start.' With all these admissions, 
he maintained that he did well to be angry. It was wrong 
that life should be so hard ; so much should not be required 
of a man. In body he was not strong ; the weariness of 
interminable days over-tried him and excited his mind to vain 
discontent. His wife was the only one who could ever keep 
him cheerful under his lot, and his wedded life had lasted but 
six years ; now there was his lad Bob and his little girl Clara 
to tbdnk of, and it only made him more miserable to look 
forward and see them going through ha^ships Uke his own. 
Things were wrong somehow, and it seemed to him that 'if 

only we could have universal suffrage -' 

Sidney was only eighteen, and strong in juvenile Radi- 
calism, hut he had a fund of commoxi ^eu^^, ^tA ^xjlOc^ ^j^ ^iss^- 
cJna'm as thia of poor John's lla\^aa\»om•&\ie^^^^»^V^^^^^^^ 
iim. However, the man's perBonaii\,7 ^\.V.x^e.\»^^\i\^\'^^^ 
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honest, warm-hearted, interesting ; the logic of his plead- 
ings might be at fiault, but Sidney sympathised with him, for 
all that. He too felt that 'things were wrong somehow,' 
and had a pleasure in joining the side of revolt for revolt's 



Now in the same house with them dwelt a young woman 
of about nineteen years old ; she occupied a garret, was sel- 
dom seen about, and had every appearance of being a simple, 
laborious girl, of the kind familiar enough as the silent victims 
of industrialism. One day the house was thrown into con- 
sternation by the news that Miss Barnes— -so she was named — 
had been arrested on a charge of stealing her employer's goods. 
It was true, and perhaps the best way of explaining it will be 
to reproduce a newspaper report which Sidney Eirkwood there- 
after preserved. 

' On Friday, Margaret BSmes, nineteen, a single woman, 
was indicted for stealing six jackets, value 5L, the property of 
Mary Oaks, her mistress. The prisoner, who cried bitterly 
during the proceedings, pleaded guilty. The prosecutrix is a 
single woman, and gets her living by mantle-making. She 
engaged the prisoner to do what is termed " finishing off," 
that is, making the button-holes and sewing on the buttons. 
The prisoner was also employed to fetch the work from the 
warehouse, and deliver it when finished. On September 7th 
her mistress sent her with the six jackets, and she never re- 
turned. Sergeant Smith, a detective, who apprehended the 
prisoner, said he had mad6 inquiries in the case, and found 
that up to this time the prisoner had borne a good charac- 
ter as an honest, hard-working girl. She had quitted her 
former lodgings, which had no furniture but a small table 
and a few rags in a comer, and he discovered her in a room 
which was perfectly bare. Miss Oaks was examined, and 
said the prisoner was employed. firom nine in the morning to 
eight at night. The Judge : How much did you pay her per 
week? Miss Oaks: Four shillings. The Judge: Did you 
give her her food ? Miss Oaks : No ; I only get one shilling 
each for the jackets myself when completed. I have to use 
two sewing-machines, find my own cotton and needles, and I 
c'an, by working hard, make two in a day. The Judge said it 
was a sad state of things. The prisoner, when called upon, 
said she had bad notbmg to eat for thiee d&ya, and so gave 
»^ ^o temptation, hoping to get beUei eT£i^\oyccL«i\». ^^>cia 
^od£v, while oominiserating with tlie ib^^^^^» ^^ "^^ '^'^^ 
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not be allowed that distress should justify dishonesty, and 
sentenced the prisoner to six weeks' imprisonment.' 

The six weeks passed, and about a fortnight after that, 
John Hewett came into Sidney's room one evening with a 
strange look on his face. His eyes were very bright, the 
hand which he held out trembled. 

* I've something to tell you,' he said. * I'm going to get 
married again.' 

* Really ? Why, I'm glad to hear it I ' 

* And who do you thiiJc ? Miss Barnes.' 

Sidney was startled for a moment. John had had no ac- 
quaintance with the girl prior to her imprisonment. He had 
said that he should meet her when she came out and give her 
some money, and Sidney had added a contribution. For a 
man in Hewett's circumstances this latest step was somewhat 
astonishing, but his character explained it. 

* I'm goin' to marry her,' he exclaimed excitedly, * and 
I'm doing the right thing I I respect her more than all the 
women as never went wrong because they never had occasion 
to. I'm goin' to put her as a mother over my children, and 
I'm goin' to make a happier life for her. She's a good girl, I 
tell you. I've seen her nearly every day this fortnight ; I 
know all about her. She wouldn't have me when I first asked 
her — ^that was a week ago. She said no ; she'd disgrace me. 
If you can't respect her as you would any other woman, never 
come into my lodging ! ' 

Sidney -was warm with generous glow. He wrung Hewett'a 
hand and stammered incoherent words. 

John took new lodgings in an obscure part of ClerkenweU, 
and seemed to have become a young man once more. His 
complaints ceased ; the energy with which he went about his 
work was remarkable. He said his wife was the salvation of 
him. And then befell one of those happy chances which 
supply mankind with instances for its pathetic faith' that a 
good deed will not fail of reward. John's brother died, and 
beq[ueathed to him some four hundred pounds. Hereupon, 
what must the poor fellow do but open workshops on his own 
account, engage men, go about crying that his opportunity 
had come at last? Here was the bit of rock by means of 
which he could save himself from the sea of competition that 
had so nearly whelmed him ! Little Clara, no^ eAft.^^xs.^^'Nt^ 
old, could go on steadily at school \ ivo t^^^^\»^ S^gxs^ 5:^\iss^^ 
.ihe poor child should earn a ^Nteteli^^ Xv^'vj^^- ^^^^^ 
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thirteen, should shortly be apprenticed to some better kind of 
trade. New rooms were taken and well famished. Maggie^ 
the wife, could have good food, such as she needed in her con- 
stant aihng, alas I The baby just bom was no longer a cause 
of anxious thought, but a joy in the home. And Sidney Kirk- 
wood came to supper as soon as the new rooms were in order, 
and his bright, manly face did everyone good to look at. He 
still took little Clara upon his knee. Ha I there would come 
a day before long when he would not venture to. do that, and 
then perhaps — perhaps ! What a supper that was, and how 
smoothly went the great wheels of the world that evening ! 

One baby, two babies, three babies ; before the birth of 
the third, John's brow was again clouded, again he had begun 
to rail and fume at the unfitness of things. His business was 
a fedlure, partly because he dealt with a too rigid honesty, 
partly because of his unstable nature, which left him at the 
mercy of whims and obstinacies and airy projects. He did 
not risk the ordinary kind of bankruptcy, but came down and 
down, until at length he was the only workman in his own 
shop ; then the shop itself had to be abandoned ; then he was 
searching for someone who would employ him. 

Bob had been put to the die-sinker's craft ; Clara was still 
going to school, and had no thought of earning a livelihood — 
ominous state of things. When it shortly became clear even 
to John Hewett that he would wrong the girl if he did not 
provide her with some means of supporting herself, she was 
sent to learn ' stamping ' with the same employer for whom 
her brother worked. The work was light; it would soon 
bring in a little money. John declared with fierceness that his 
daughter should never be set to the usual needle-slavery, and 
indeed it seemed very unlikely that Clara would ever be fit for 
that employment, as she could not do the simplest kind of 
sewing. In the meantime the &kmily kept changing their 
abode, till at length they settled in Mrs. Peckover's house. All 
the best of their furniture was by this time sold ; but for the 
two eldest children, there would probably have been no home 
at all. Bob, aged nineteen, earned at this present time a pound 
weekly; his sister, an average of thirteQ^ shillings. Mrs* 
Hewett's constant ill-health (the result, doubtless, of semi- 
starvation through the years of her girlhood), would have ex- 
cused dof&cta of housekeeping ; but indeed the poor woman 
^PBB under any c/rcumstances incapa\Ae oi doxcvft^XAft Tcva»a»%<^- 
iiJeni, and therein represented her cIblbb* IYx^ m^i^ifti ^^ - 
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received w^ wasted in comparison with what might have been 
done with it. I suppose she must not be blamed for bringing 
children into the world when those already bom to her were 
but half-clothed, half-fed ; she increased the ^um total of the 
world's misery in obedience to the laws of the Book of Genesis^ 
And one virtue she had which compensated for all that was 
lacking — a virtue merely negative among the refined, but in 
that other world the rarest and most precious of moral dis- 
tinctiona — she resisted the temptations of the public-house. 

This was the story present in Sidney Kirkwood's mind a» 
often as he climbed the staircase in Clerkenwell Close. By 
contrast, his own life seemed one of unbroken ease. Out- 
wardly it was smooth enough. He had no Uking for his craft, 
and b^ing always employed upon the meaningless work which 
is demanded by the rich vulgar, he felt such work to be paltry 
and ignoble ; but there seemed no hope of obtaining better, 
and he made no audible complaint. His wages were consider- 
ably more than he needed, and systematicsdly he put money 
aside each week. 

But this orderly existence concealed conflicts of heart and 
mind which Sidney himself could not have explained, could not 
lucidly have described. The moral shock which he experi* 
enced at his father's death put an end to the wanton play of 
his energies, but it could not ripen him before due time ; his 
nature was not of the sterile order commcm in his world, and 
through passion, through conflict, through endurance, it had 
to develop such maturity as fate should permit. Saved from 
self-indulgence, he naturally turned into the way of poHtical 
enthusiasm ; thither did his temper point him. With some 
help— -mostly negative — from Clerkenwell Green, he reached 
the stage of conQdent and aspiring Badicalism, believing m 
the perfectibility of man, in human brotherhood, in — anything 
you Hke Ihat is the outcome of a noble heart sheltered by 
Ignorance. It had its turn, and passed. 

To give place to nothing very satisfactory. It was not a 
mere coincidence that Sidney was going through a period of 
mental and moral confusion just in those years which brought 
Olara Hewett from childhood to the state of woman. Among 
the acquaintances of Sidney's boyhood there was not one but 
had a chosen female companion from the age of ^li<^^^^ 
earlier; he himselt had been no exce^^ivavi \»c>^iJt\'^T>o^fe>30Kia 
class, but at the time of meeting m\\i ^^^^\X» V^^^^^*^^^* 
pamonless, and remained so. TYieH.e^e\»\»'^\>^^^^^^^^^'^'^'^ 
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friends ; in their brief prosperity he rejoiced with them, in 
their hardships he gave tiiem all the assistance to wliich John's 
pride would consent ; his name was never spoken among them 
but with warmtji and gratitude. And of course the day came 
to which Heweft had looked forward — the day when Sidney 
oould no longer take Clara upon his knee and stroke her brt>wn 
hair and joke with her about her fits of good and ill humour. 
Sidney knew well enough what was in his friend's mind, and, 
though with no sense of constraint, he felt that this hand- 
some, keen-eyed, capricious girl was destined to be his wife. 
He liked Clara ; she always attracted him and interested him ; 
but her faults were too obvious to escape any eye, and the older 
she grew, the more was he impressed and troubled by them. 
The thought of Clara became a preoccupation, and with the 
love which at length he recognised there blended a sense of 
fate fulfilling itself. His enthusiasms, his purposes, never de- 
fined as education would have defined them, were dissipated 
into utter vagueness. He lost his guiding interests, and found 
himself returning to those of boyhood. The country once 
more attracted him ; he took out his old sketch-books, bought 
a new one, revived the regret that he could not be a painter of 
landscape. A visit to one or two picture-galleries, and then 
again profound discouragement, recognition of the fact that 
he was a mechanic and never could be anything else. 

It was the end of his illusions. For him not even pas- 
sionate love was to preserve the power of ideaUsing its object. 
He loved Clara with all the desire of his being, but could no 
longer deceive himself in judging her character. The same 

. sad clearness of vision affected his judgment of the world about 
him, of the activities in which he had once been zealous, of the 
conditions which enveloped his life and the lives of those dear 
to him. The spirit of revolt often enough stirred ^thin him, 
but no longer found utterance in the speech which brings re- 
lief ; he did his best to dispel the mood, mocking at it as folly. 
Consciously he set himself the task of becoming a practical 
man, of learning to make the best of life as he found it, of 
shunning as the fatal error that habit of mind which kept John 
Hewett on the rack. Who was he that he should look for 
pleasant things in his course through the world ? * We are 
the lower orders ; we are the working classes,' he said bitterly 

. ^ lus £riend, and th&i seemed the final answer to all his 

Mspirationa* 
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This was a dark day with him. The gold he handled stung 
him to hatred and envy, and every feeling which he had re- 
solved to combat as worse than profitless. He could not 
4>eak to his fellow-workmen. From morning to night it had 
rained. St. John's Arch looked more broken-spirited than 
ever, drenched in sooty moisture. 

During the dinner-hour he walked over to the public-house 
of which Jane had spoken, and obtained from the barman as 
full a description as possible of the person he hoped to en- 
countear. Both then and on his return home in the evening 
he shunned th^ house where his friends dwelt. 

It came round to Monday. For the first time for many 
months he had allowed Sunday to pass without visiting the 
. Hewetts. He felt that to go there at present would only be 
to increase the parents' depression by his own low spirits. 
Clara had left them now, however, and if he still stayed away, 
his behaviour might be misinterpreted. On returning from 
work, he washed, took a hurried meal, and was on the point oi 
going out when someone knocked at his door. He opened, 
and SAW an old man who was a stranger to him. 



CHAPTER Vn 

MBS, BYASS'S LODQINGS 



• Tou are Mr. Kirkwood ? ' said his visitor civilly. * My name 
is Snowdon. I should be glad to speak a few words with you, 
if you could spare the time.* 

Sidney's thoughts were instantly led into the right channel ; 
he identified the old man by his white hair and the cloak. The 
hat, however, which had been described to him, was now ex- 
changed for a soft felt of a kind common enough ; the guern- 
sey, too, had been laid aside. With ready goodwill he invited 
Mr. Snowdon to enter. 

There was not much in the room to distinguish it from the 
dwelling of any orderly mechanic. A small bed occupied one 
aide ; a sc&all table stood before the window ; the toilet appa- 
ratus was, of course, unconcealed ; a half-oi^^iv cKr^XiQ^jt^^^"^^ 
.» glimpse of crockery, sundries, and a fe^ \iOcJfea, ^^^^^'^ ^^fi*-* 
Mils time, were otherwise ornamented t\i«bTL\&\vsvsi^\ ^-ajgw^^s^^^ 
eimmo'litbographs, and some sketchea ol W:!^.^^^^^'^^'^'^ 
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were suspended wherever light fell, and the choice manifested 
in this collection was nowise akin to that which ruled in Mrs. 
Peckover's parlour, and probably in all the parlours of Tysoe 
Street. To select for one's chamber a woodcut after Gonstal^le 
or Gainsborough is at all events to give proof of a capacity for 
civilisation. 

The visitor made a quick survey of these appearances ; 
then he seated himself on the chair Sidney offered. He was 
not entirely at his ease, and looked up at the young man twice 
or thrice before he began to speak again. 

* Mr. Kirkwood, were you ever acquainted with my son, by 
name Joseph Snowdon ? * 

* No ; I never knew him,' was the reply. * I have heard his 
name, and I know where he once lived — not far from here.' . 

* You're wondering what has brought me to you. I have 
heard of you from people a grandchild of mine is living with. 
I dare say it is the house you mean — ^in Clerkenwell Close.' 

' So you have found it 1 ' exclaimed Sidney with pleasure. 
' I've been looking about for you as I walked along the streets 
these last two or three days.' • 

* Looking for me ? ' said the other, astonished. 

Sidney supplied the explanation, but without remarking 
on the circumstances which made Jane so anxious to discover 
a possible friend. Snpwdon listened attentively, and at length, 
with a sHght smile ; he seemed to find pleasure in the young 
man's way of expressing himself. When silence ensued, he 
looked about absently for a moment ; then, meeting Sidney's 
eyes, said in a grave voice : 

* That poor child is very ill." 

* HI ? I'm sorry to hear it." 

' The reason I've come to you, Mr. Eirkwood, is because 
she's called out your name so often. They don't seem able to 
tell me how she came into this state, but she's had a fright of 
some kind, or she's been living very unhappily. She calls on 

Jour, name, as if she wanted you to protect her from harm, 
didn't know what to think about it at first. I'^^n a stranger 
to everybody— I may tell you I've been abroad for several 

J ears — and they don't seem very ready to put trust in me ; but 
decided at last that I'd come and speak to yoU. It's my 
grandchild, and perhaps the only one of my family left; 
nobody can give me news of her father since he went away 
lour or five years ago. She came to herself this morning for 
a Jitile, but Fm a^ii she couldn't understand what I tried 
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to tell her ; th^n I mentioned your name, and I could see it 
did her good at once. What I wish to ask of you is, would 
you come to her bedside for a few minutes? She might 
know you, and I feel sure it would be a kindness to her.' 

Sidney appeared to hesitate. It was not, of course, that 
he dreamt of refusing, but he was busy revolving all he knew 
of Jane's life with the'Peckoveift, and asking himself what it 
behoved him to tell, what to withhold. Daily experience 
guarded him against the habit of gossip, which is one of the 
innumerable curses of the uneducated (whether poor or 
wealthy), and, notwithstanding the sympathy with which his 
visitor inspired him, he quickly decided to maintain reserve 
until he understood more of the situation. 

Yes, yes ; I'll go with you at once,' he made haste to 
, when he perceived that his hesitancy was occasioning 
doubt and trouble. ' In fEict, I was just starting to go and see 
the Hewetts when you knocked at the door. They're friends 
of mine — ^living in Mrs. Peckover's house. That's how I 
came to know Jane. I haven't been there for several days, 
and when I last saw her, as I was saying, she seemed as well 
as usual.' 

' I'm afraid that wasn't much to boast of,' said Snowdon. 
• She's a poor, thin-looking child.' 

Sidney was conscious that the old man did not give ex- 
pression to all he thought. This mutual exercise of tact 
seemed, however, to encourage a good understanding between 
them rather than the reverse. 

' Tou remain in the house ?' Eirkwood asked as they went 
downstairs. 

' I stay with her through the night. I didn't feel much 
confidence in the doctor that was seeing her, so I made 
inquiries and found a better man.' 

When they reached the Close, the door was opened to 
them by Clem Peckover. She glared haughtily at Sidney, 
but uttered no word. To Kirkwood's surprise, .they went up 
to the Hewetts' back-room. The mattress that formerly lay 
upon the floor had been removed ; the bed was occupied by 
the sick girl, with whom at present Mrs. Peckover was sitting. 
That benevolent person rose on seeing Sidney, and inclined 
her head with stateliness. 

' She's just fell asleep,' was her whispered remark. ' I 
shouldn't say myself as it was good to wake her up, but of 
course 7on mow hesV 
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This was in keeping with the attitude Mrs. Peckover had 
adopted as soon as ^e understood Snowdon's resolve to 
neglect no precaution on the child's behalf. Her sour dignity 
was meant to express that she felt hurt at the intervention of 
others where her aJOEections were so nearly concerned. Sidney 
could not help a certain fear when he saw this woman installed 
as sick-nurse. It was of pur^se that he caught her eye and 
regarded her with a gravity she could scarcely fail to com« 
prehend. 

Jane awoke from her fitful slumber. She looked with but 
half-conscious fearfulness at the figures darkening her view. 
Sidney moved so that his fEkce was in the Hght, and, bending 
near to her, asked if she recognised him. A smile — slow- 
forming, but unmistakable at last — amply justified what her 
grandfather had said. She made an effort to move her hand 
towards him. Sidney responded to her wish, and again she 
smiled, self-forgetfully, contentedly. 

Snowdon turned to Mrs. Peckover, and, after a few words 
with regard to the treatment that was being pursued, said that 
he would now reUeve her ; she lingered, but shortly left the 
room. Sidney, sitting by the bed, in a few minutes saw that 
Jane once more slept, or appeared to do so. He whispered to 
Snowdon that he was going to see his friends in tixe next 
room, and would look in again before leaving. 

!^s*tap at the door was answered by Amy, who at once 
looked back and said : 

* Can Mr. Kirkwood come in, mother ? ' 

' Yes ; I want to see him,' was the answer. 

Mrs. Hewett was lying in bed ; she looked, if possible, 
more wretchedly ill than four days ago. On the floor were 
two mattresses, covered to make beds for the children. The 
baby, held in its mother's arms, was crying feebly. 

*Why, I hoped you were getting much better by now,* 
said Sidney. . 

Mrs. Hewett told him that she had been to the hospital 
on Saturday, and seemed to have caught cold. A common 
enough occurrence ; hours of waiting in an out-patients' room 
firequentiLy do more harm than the doctor's advice can remedy. 
She explained that Mrs. Peckover had requested the use of the 
other room. 

'There's too many of us to be livin' an' sleepin' in this 
^^ile place/ she B&id ; * but, after aU.iVa fib wra^ qHtcclX*- \\:^ 
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& good thing Clara isn't here. An' you've heard as John's got 
work ? ' 

He had found a job at length with a cabinet-maker ; to- 
night he would probably be working till ten or eleven o'clock. 
Good news so &r. Then Mrs. Hewett began to speak with 
curiosity of the old man who claimed Jane as his grandchild. 
Sidney told her what had just happened. 

' An' what did you say about the girl ? ' she asked anxiously. 

' I said as litue as I could ; I thought it wisest. Do you 
know what made her ill ? ' 

'It was that Clem as did it,' Mrs. Hewett replied, subduing 
her voice. And she related what had befeillen after Sidney's 
last visit. ' Mrs. Peckover, she's that afraid the truth should 
get out. Of course I don't want to make no bother, but I do 
feel that glad the poor thing's got somebody to look after her 
at last. I never told you half the things as used to go on. 
That Clem's no better than a wild-beast tiger ; but then what 
can you do ? There's never any good comes out of makin' a 
bother with other people's business, is there ? Fancy him 
comin' to see you I Mrs. Peckover's afraid of him, I can see 
that, though she pretends she isn't goin' to stand him inter- 
ferin'. What do you think about mm, Sidney ? He's sent 
for a doctor out of Islington ; wouldn't have nothin' to say to 
the other. He must have plenty of money, don't you think ? 
Mrs. Peckover says he's goin' to pay the money owin' to her 
for Jane's keep. As if the poor thing hadn't more than paid 
for her bits of meals an' her bed in the kitchen I Do you 
think that woman 'ud ever have kept her if it wasn't she could 
make her a servant with no wages ? If Jane 'ud been a boy, 
she'd a gone to the workhouse long ago. She's been that 
handy, poor little mite I I've always done what I could for her ; 
you inow that, Sidney. I do hope she'll get over it. If any- 
thing happens, mind my word, there'll be a nice to-do ! Clara 
says she'll go to a magistrate an' let it all out, if nobody else 
will. She hates the Peckovers, Clara does.' 

« It won't come to that,' said Sidney. * I can see the old 
man'U take her away as soon as possible. He may have a 
little money ; he's just come back from Austraha. I like the 
look of him myself.' 

^ He began to talk of other subjects ; waxed wrath &t th^w 
misery of this housing to which ttie iflmnV5\i%fli ^mtqs^n '^^^\ 
s remoY9i &om the vile den aa booxl «»^ es^t ^"^ ^rpc^^w^ 
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managed. Sidney always lost control of himself when he 
talked with the Hewetts of their difficulties ; the people were, 
from his point of view, so lacking in resource, so stubbornly 
rooted in profitless habit. Over and over again he had im- 
plored them to take a rational view of the case, to borrow a 
few pounds of him, to make a new beginning on clean soil. 
It was like contending with some hostile force of nature ; he * 
epent himself in vain. 

As Hewett did not return, he at length took his leave, and 
went into the back-room for a moment. 

' She's asleep,' said Snowdon, rising from the chair where 
he had been sitting deep in thought. ' It's a good sign.' 

Sidney just looked towards the bed, and nodded with 
satisfaction. The old man gave him a warm pressure of the 
hand, and he departed. All the way home, he thought with 
singular interest of the bare sick-room, of the white-headed 
man watching through the night ; the picture impressed him 
in a way that could not be explained by its natural pathos 
merely; it kept suggesting all sorts of fanciful ideas, due in 
a measure, possibly, to Mrs. Hewett's speculations. For an 
hour he was so lost in musing on the subject that he even 
rested from the misery of his ceaseless thought of Clara. 

He allowed three days to pass, then went to inquire about 
Jane's progress. It had been satis&ctory. Subsequent visits 
brought him to terms of a certain intimacy with Snowdon. 
The latter mentioned at length that he was looking for two 
rooms, suitable for himself and Jane. He wished them to be 
in a decent house, somewhere in Glerkenwell, and the rent 
was not to be more than a working man could afford. 

* You don't know of anything in your street ? ' he asked 
diffidently. 

Something in the tone struck Sidney. It half expressed 
a wish to live in his neighbourhood if possible. He looked at 
his companion (they were walking together), and was met in 
return with a glance of calm friendliness ; it gratified him, 
strengthened the feeling of respect and attachment which had 
abeady grown out of tMs intercourse. In Tysoe Street, how- 
ever, no accommodation could be found. Sidney had another 
project in his thoughts ; pursuing it, he paid a visit the next 
evem'ng to certain acquaintances of his named Byass, who 
tad a house in Hanover Street, Islington, and let lodgings. 
JBanover Street lies to the north ot OityBiOftaL; *\\»\a^c3SQi\fiiw 
^V, of curvi»^ form, and conBiata ol acv^^fisx^j^ W2^i% 
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Squalor is here kept at arm's length ; compared with regions 
close at hand, this and the contiguous streets have something^ 
of a suburban aspect. 

Three or four steps led up to the house-door. Sidney's 
knock summoned a young, healthy-flAced, comely woman, who 
evinced hearty pleasure on seeing who her visitor was. She 
brought him at once into a parlour on the ground-floor. 

' Well, an' I was only this momin' tellm' Sam to go an' 
look after you, or write a note, or somethin' ! Why can't you 
come round oftener ? I've no patience with you ! You just 
sit at 'ome an' get humped, an' what's the good o' that, I 
should like to know ? I thought you*d took offence with me, 
an' so I told Sam. Do you want to know how baby is ? Why 
don't you ask, then, as you ought to do the first thing ? He's 
a good deal better than he deserves to be, young rascal — all 
tibe trouble he gives me ! He's feist asleep, I'm glad to say, 
so you can't see him. Sam '11 be back in a few minutes ; at 
least I expect him, but there's no knowin' nowadays when 
he can leave the warehouse. What's brought you to-night, I 
wonder? Tou needn't tell me anything about the Upper 
Street business ; I know all about that ! ' 

' Oh, do you ? From Clara herself ? ' 

*Yes. Don't talk to nie about her! There! I'm sick 
an* tired of her — an' so are you, I should think, if you've any 
sense left. Her an' me can't get along, an' that's the truth. 
Why, when. I met her on Sunday afternoon, she was that 
patronisin' you'd have thought she'd got a place in Windsor 
Castle. Would she come an' have a cup of tea? Oh dear, 
no ! Hadn't time ! The Princess of Wales, I suppose, was 
waitin' round the comer 1 ' 

Having so relieved her mind, Mrs. Byass laughed with a 
genuine gaiety which proved how little malice there was in 
her satire. Sidney could not refuse a smile, but it was a 
gloomy one. 

* I'm not sure you've done all you might have to keep her 
friends witti you,' ne said seriously, but with a good-natured 
look. 

* There you go ! " exclaimed Mrs. Byass, throwing back 
her head. ' Of course everybody must be in fault sooner than 
her \ She's an angel is Miss Hewett ! Poor dear ! to thmk 
how shameful she's been used ! Now I do wondar lao^ ^^\\!^<^ 



• the face to say such things, Mr, TLVtVcsRooftLX ^>K:^^*^'st^^ 
nobody else Uyin' would have \>eeii oa ^^^XIvotlX*^^"^^^ ^^ 



^^. 
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always was. I*m not bad-tempered, I will say that for myself 
an' I've put up with all sorts of things (me, a married woman), 
"when anyone else would have boxed her ears an' told her she 
was a conceited minx. I used to be fond of Clara ; you know 
I did. But she's got beyond all bearin' ; and if you wasn't 
just as foolish as men always are, you'd see her in her true 
colours. Do shake yourseU a bit, do I Oh, you silly, siUy 
man! ' 

Again she burst into ringing laughter, throwing herself 
backwards and forwards, and at last covering . her &ce with 
her hands. Sidney looked annoyed, but the contagion of 
such spontaneous merriment in the end brought another 
smile to his face. He moved his head in sign of giving up 
the argument, and, as soon as there was silence, turned to the 
object of his visit. 

' I see you've still got the card in the window. I shouldn't 
wonder if I could find you a lodger for those top-rooms.' 

' And who's that ? No children, mind.' 

Sidney told her what he could of the old man. Of Jane 
he only said that she had hitherto lived with the Hewetts' 
landlady, and was now going to be removed by her grand- 
father, having jUst got through an illness. Dire visions of 
infection at once assailed Mrs. Byass; impossible to admit 
imder the same roof with her baby a person who had just 
been ill. This scruple was, however, overcome; the two 
rooms at the top of the house — ^unfurnished — h£|4 been long 
vacant, owing to fastidiousness in Mr. and Mrs. Byass, since 
their last lodger, after a fortnight of continuous drunkenness, 
broke the windows, ripped the paper off the walls, and ended 
by trying to set fire to the house. Sidney was intrusted with 
* an outline treaty, to be communicated to Mr. Snowdon. 

This discussion was just concluded when Mr. Samuel 

Byass presented himself— a slender, large-headed young man, 

with very light hair cropped close upon the scalp, and a foolish 

face screwed into an expression of facetiousness. He was 

employed in some clerkly capacity at a wholesale stationer's 

in City Road. Having stepped into the room,, he removed a 

very brown silk hat and laid it on a chair, winking the while 

at Sidney with his right eye ; then he removed his overcoat, 

winking with the left eye. Thus disembarrassed, he strode 

^raveljirto the fireplace, took up the poker, held it in the 

manner of a weapon upright against ma dioulder, and ex- • 

oJaimed in a eevere voice, 'Eyes right V 'l\i^XL, ^wi^<ii^Mi% 
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OiQ poker into a sword, he drew near to Sidney and afiEected 
to practise izpon him the military outs, his features distorted 
into grotesque ferocity. Finally, assuming the attitude of a 
juggler, he made an attempt to balance the poker perpen- 
dicularly upon his nose,imtil it fell with a crash, just missing 
the ornaments on the mantel-piece. All this time Mrs. Byass 
shrieked with laughter, with difficulliy keeping her chair. 

' Oh, Sam,' she panted forth, her handkerchief at her 
eyes, ' what a fool you are ! Do stop, or you'll kill me I ' 

Vastly gratified, Samuel advanced with ludicrous gestures 
towards the visitor, held out his hand, and said with affected 
nasality, ' How do you do, sir ? It's some time since I had 
the pleasure of seeing you, sir. I hope you have been pretty 
tolerable.' 

* Isn't he a fool, Mr. Kirkwood ? ' cried the delighted wife. 

* Do just give him a smack on the side of the head, to please 
me ! Sam, go an' wash, an' we'll have supper. What do yoiw 
mean by being so late to-night ? ' 

' Where's the infant ? ' asked Mr. B^ass, thrusting his 
hands into his waistcoat pockets and peermg about the room. 

* Bring forth the infant I Let a fond parent look upon his 
child.' 

* Go an' wash, or I'll throw something at you. Baby's in 
))ed, and mind, you wake him if you dare ! ' 

Sidney would have taken his leave, but found it impossible* 
Mrs. Byass declared that if he would not stay to supper he 
should never enter the house again. 

' Let's make a night of it ! ' cried Sam, standing in the 
doorway. * Let's have three pots of six ale and a bottle of 
old Tom ! Let us be reckless ! ' 

His .wife caught up the pillow from the sofa and hurled it 
at him. Samuel escaped just in time. The next moment his 
head was again thrust forward. 

• • Let's send to the High Street for three cold roast fowls 
and a beef-steak pie ! Let's get custards and cheese-cakes 
and French pastry I Let's have a pine-apple and preserved 
ginger I Who says. Go it for once ? ' ... 

Mrs. Byass caught up the poker and sprang after him. 
From the passage came sounds of scufSing and screaming, 
and in the end of something produced by the lips. Mrs. Byass 
then showed a very red face at the door, and md\ 

' 2sn*^ be a fool ? Just wait a XDcaiu\»^ ^\S^<^ ^ %^ "^^^^ 
iabJelaid/ 
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Supper was soon ready in the comfortable kitchen. A cold 
^shoulder of mutton, a piece of cheese, pickled beetiroot, a seed- 
cake, and raspberry jam ; such was the fare to which Bessie 
Byass invited her husband and her guest. On a side-table 
were some open cardboard boxes containing artificial flowers 
and leaves ; for Bessie had now and then a little ' mounting ' 
to do for a shop in Upper Street, and in that way aided the 
income of the family. She was in even better spirits than 
usual at the prospect of letting her top-rooms. On hearing 
that piece of news, Samuel, who had just come from the 
nearest public-house with a foaming jug, executed a wild 
dance round the room and inadvertently knocked two plates 
from the dresser. This accident made his wife wrathful, but 
only for a moment; presently she was laughing as unre- 
strainedly as ever, and bestowing upon the repentant young 
man her famihar flatteiy. 

• At eleven o'clock Sidney left them, and mused with smiles 
on his way home. This was not d^ctly his ideal of domestic 
happiness, yet it was better than the life led by the Hewetts — 
better than that of other households with which he was 
acquainted — better far, it seemed to him, than the aspirations 
which were .threatening to lead poor Clara — who knew 
whither ? A temptation beset him to walk round into Upper 
Street and pass Mrs. Tubbs's bar. He resisted it, knowing 
that the result would only be a night of sleepless anger and 
misery. 

The next day he again saw Snowdon, and spoke to him of 
Mrs. Byass's rooms. The old man seemed at first indisposed 
to go so far ; but when he had seen the interior of the house 
and talked with the landlady, his objections disappeared. 
Before another week had passed the two rooms were furnished 
in the simplest possible way, and Snowdon brought Jane from 
Glerkenwell Close^ 

Eirkwood came by invitation as s6on as the two were &irl^ 
established in their home. He found Jane sitting by the fire 
in her grandfather's room ; a very little exertion still out- 
wearied her, and the strange things that had come to pass had 
made her habitually silent. She looked about her wonder- 
ingly, seemed unable to realise her position, was painfully con- 
scious of her new clothes, ever and again started as if in fear. 

' Well, what did I say that night ? ' was Sidney's greeting. 
'Z?r£Zo 'i^ i" ^e77 jou J* would be all right Boon*^ ' 
*^ajje made no answer in v^ords, Wtlookftfli «^»\asiL\iaci^i \ 
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and then a smile came upon her face, an expression of joy 
that could not trust itself, that seemed to her too boldly at 
variance with all she had yet known of life. 



CHAPTER VIII 

PBNNYLOAP CANDY 



In the social classification of the nether world — a subject 
which so eminently adapts itself to the sportive and gracefully 
picturesque mode of treatment — it will be convenient to dis< 
tinguish broadly, and with reference to males alone, the two 
great sections of those who do, and those who do not, wear 
collars. Each of these orders would, it is obvious, offer much 
scope to an analyst delighting in subtle gradation. Takbag 
the coUarless, how shrewdly might one discriminate between 
the many kinds of neckcloth which our climate renders neces- 
sary as a substitute for the nobler •article of attire ! The 
navvy, the scaffolder, the costermonger, the cab-tout — innu- 
merable would be the varieties of texture, of fold, of knot, ob- 
served in the ranks of unskilled labour. And among those 
whose higher station is indicated by the linen or paper symbol, 
what a gap between the mechanic with collar attached to a 
flannel shirt, and just visible along the top of a black tie, and 
the shopman whose pride it is to adorn himself with the very 
ugliest neck-encloser put in vogue by aristocratic sanction I 
For such attractive disquisition I have, unfortunately, no - 
space ; it must suffice that I indicate the two genera. And I 
was led to do so in thinking of Bob Hewett. 

Bob wore a collar. In the die-sinking establishment which 
employed him there were; it is true, two men who belonged to 
the collarless ; but their business was down in the basement 
of the building, where they kept up a famace, worked huge 
stamping-machines, and so on. Bob's workshop was upstairs, 
and the companions with whom he sat, without exception, 
had something white and stiff round their necks ; in fact, they 
were every bit as respectable as Sidney Eirkwood, and such 
as he, who bent over a jeweller's table. To John Hewett it 
was no slight gratification that he had beien ^VAi^ V^ ^^^^€Q^il^&^ 
his aon to a cmR which permitted him a\NjaY^ Vo '^^^x ^ ^^^^^t . 
I would not imply that John tliougYit oi l\i^ x£vaXX»etm^^'^^ 
tmoB, but bis reflections bore ihia BigDi&caTiG>5^. ^^ ^^ 
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raised for ever above the rank of those who depend metely 
Hpon their muscles, even as Clara was saved from the dismal 
destiny of the women who can do nothing but sew. 

There was, on the whole, some reason why John Hewett 
should feel pride in his eldest son. Like Siiiey Kirkwood, 
Bob had early shown a faculty for draughtsmanship ; when 
at school, he made decidedly clever caricatures of such persons 
as displeased him, and he drew such wonderful horses (on the 
race-course or pulling cabs), such laughable donkeys in costers* 
carts, such perfect dogs, that on several occasions some friend 
had purchased with a veritable shilling a specimen of his work. 
* Put him to the die-sinking,' said an acquaintance of the 
fjEimily, himself so employed ; ' he'll find a use for this kind of 
thing some day.* Die-sinking is not the craft it once was; 
cheap methods, vulgarising here as everywhere, have dimi- 
nished the opportunities of capable men ; but a fair hving was 
promised the lad if he stuck to his work, and at the age of 
nineteen he was already earning his pound a week. Then he 
was clever in a good many other ways. He had an ear for 
music, played (nothing else was within his reach) the con* 
certina, sang a Hvely song with uncommon melodiousness — a 
gifb much appreciated at the meetings of a certain Mutual 
Benefit Club, to which his father had paid a weekly subscrip- 
tion, without fail, through all adversities. In the regular 
departments of learning Bob had never shown any particular 
aptitiide ; he wrote and read decently, but his speech, as you 
have had occasion for observing, was not marked by refine- 
ment, and for books he had no liking. His Either, unfortu- 
nately, had spoilt him, just as he had spoilt Clara. Being of 
the nobly independent sex, between fifteen acd sixteen he 
practically freed himself from parental control. The use he 
made of his liberty was not altogether pleasing to John, but 
the time for restraint and training had hopelessly gone by. 
The lad was selfish, that there was no denying ; he grudged 
the money demanded of him for his support ; but in other 
matters he always showed himself so easy-tempered, so dis- 

Eosed to a genial understanding, that the great fault had to be 
linked. Many fiedlings might have been forgiven him in 
consideration of the fact that he had never yet drunk too 
much, and indeed cared Uttle for liquor. 

Men of talent, as you are aware, not eddom exhibit low 
^tes in their choice of compamonshi^. ^cJo "^««"& ^ ^-w^^ Va. 
tto^/ he did not sufficiently appteciaW Wicvai ^^HiOi^'^^Tja. 
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He, who wore a collar, seemed to prefer associating with the 
collarless. There was Jack— more properly * Jeck ' — Bartley, 
for instance, his bosom Mend until they began to cool in con- 
sequence of a common interest in Miss Peckover. Jack never 
wore a collar in his life, not even on Sundays, and was closely 
allied with all sorts of blackguards, who somehow made a 
hving on the outskirts of turf-land. And there was Eli Snape, 
compared with whom Jack was a person of refinement and 
culture. Eli dealt surreptitiously in dogs and rats, and the 
mere odour of him was intolerable to ordinary nostrils ; vet 
he was a species of hero in Bob's regard, such invaluable 
information could he supply with regard to ' events ' in which 
young Hewett took a profound interest. Perhaps a more 
serious aspect of Bob's disregard for social standing was 
revcttled in his relations with the other sex. Susceptible from 
his tender youth, he showed no ambition in the bestowal of 
his amorous homage. At the age of sixteen did he not declare 
his resolve to wed the daughter of old Sally Budge, who went 
about selling watercress ? and was there not a desperate con- 
flict at home before this project could be driven &om his head ? 
It was but the first of many such instances. Had he been 
left to his own devices, he would already, like numbers of his 
coevals, have been supporting (or declining to support) a wife 
and two or three chilcbren. At present he was ' engaged ' to 
Clem Peckover ; that was an understood thing. His father 
did not approve it, but this connection was undeniably better 
than those he had previously declared or concealed. Bob, it 
seemed evident, was fated to make a misalliance — a pity, 
seeing his parts and prospects. He might have aspired to a 
wife who had scarcely any difficulty with her h*B; whose 
bringing-up enabled her to look with compassion on girls who 
could not play the piano ; who counted among her relatives 
not one coUarless individual. 

Clem, as we have seen, had already found, or imagined, 
cause for dissatisfaction with her betrothed. She was well 
enough acquainted with Bob's repute, and her temper made 
it improbable, to say the least, that the course of wooing 
would in this case run very smoothly. At present, various 
Uttle signs were beginning to convince her that she had a 
rival, and the hints of her rejected admirer, Jack Bartley ^&^<5.d 
her suspicions upon an acquain\iaiic^ mYlCsvtL ^Scijb\isA>Mi^^3^^ 
regarded merely with contempt. TIbiva ^^^'5«KD:^^albS.^^^cSs:^ 
formerly, with her parents, a lodget mUx^.^^^^^'st: ^&.\^^^ 
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The £Eimily had been ousted some eighteen months ago on 
account of fioilure to pay their rent and of the frequent intoxi- 
cation of Mrs. Candy. Pennyloaf 's legal name was Penelope, 
which, being pronounced as a trisyllable, transformed itself by 
further corruption into a sound at all events conveying some 
meaning. Applied in the first instance jocosely, the title grew 
inseparable from her, and was the one she herself always 
used. Her employment was the making of shirts for export ; 
Bhe earned on an average tenpence a day, and frequently 
worked fifteen hours between leaving and returning to her 
home. That Bob Hewett could interest himself, with what- 
ever motive, in a person of this description, Miss Peckover at 
first declined to believe. A hint, however, was quite enough 
to excite her jealous temperament ; as proof accumulated, 
cunning and ferocity wrought in her for the devising of such 
a declaration of war as should speedily scare Pennyloaf from 
the field. Jane Snowdon's removal had caused her no little 
irritation ; the hours of evening were heavy on her hands, 
and this new emotion was not unwelcome as a temporary 
resource. 

As he came home from work one Monday towards the end 
of April, Bob encountered Pennyloaf ; she had a bundle in her 
hands and was walking hurriedly. 

'Hallo! that you?' he exclaimed, catching her by the 
arm. * Where are you going ? ' 

' I can't stop now. I've got some things to put away, an' 
it's nearly eight.' 

' Come round to the Passage to-night. Be there at ten.' 

' I can't give no promise. There's been such rows at 'ome. 
You know mother summonsed father this momin' ? ' 

' Yes, I've heard. All right 1 come if you can ; I'll be 
there.' 

Pennyloaf hastened on. She was a meagre, hollow-eyed, 
bloodless girl of seventeen, yet her features had a certain 
charm — that dolorous kind of prettiness which is often enough 
seen in the London needle-slave. Her habitual look was one 
of meaningless surprise ; whatever she gazed upon seemed a 
source of astonishment to her, and when she laughed, which 
was not very often, her eyes grew wider than ever. Her attire 
was miserable, but there were signs that she tried to keep it 
jh order; the boots npoa her feet were sewn and patched into 
fpapelesmoBB; her limp straw hat had jxial i^wififti ^ tv^-^ 
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By Baying that she had things ' to put away,' she meant 
that her business was with the pawnbroker, who could not 
recciYe pledges after eight o'clock. It wanted some ten 
minutes of the hour when she entered a side-doorway, and, 
by an inner door, passed into onenof a series of compartments 
constructed before the pawnbroker's counter. She deposited 
her bundle, and looked about for someone to attend to her. 
Two young men were in sight, both transacting business ; one 
was conversing fiicetiously with a customer on Hbe subject of 
a pledge. Two or three gas-jets lighted the interior of the 
shop, but the boxes were in shadow. There was a strong 
musty odour ; the gloom, the narrow compartments, the low 
tones of conversation, suggested stealth and shame. 

Pennyloaf waited with many signs of impatience, until one 
of the assistants approached, a smartly attired youth, with 
black hair greased into the discipline he deemed becoming, 
with an aqmline nose, a coarse mouth, a large horseshoe pin 
adorning his necktie, and rings on his fingers. He caught 
hold of the packet and threw it open ; it consisted of a petti- 
coat and the skirt of an old dress. 

* Well, what is it ? ' he asked, rubbing his tongue along his 
upper lip before and after speaking. 

' Three an^ six, please, sir.' 

He rolled the things up again with a practised turn of the 
hand, and said indifferently, glancing towards another box, 
' Eighteenpence.' 

' Oh, sir, we had two shillin's on the skirt not so long ago,* 
pleaded Pennyloaf, with a subservient voice. ' Make it two 
shillin's — please do, sir ! ' 

The young man paid no attention ; he was curling his 
moustache and exchanging a smile of intelligence with 
his counter-companion with respect to a piece of business 
the latter had in hand. Of a sudden he turned and said 
sharply: 

* YfeU, are you goin' to take it or not ? ' 
Pennyloaf sighed and nodded. 

' Oot a 'apenny ? ' he asked. 

*No.' 

He fetched a doth, rolled the articled in it very tightly, 

and pinned them up ; then he made out tiQk&i ^sA^ss^^'^^^ 

handling JixflT |>eii with facile flouriaYi, miSl \i%iTai"^ >^<^\hfc^'^^ 

HUhfieoe of card on a box of aond lai Ciwatoca ^>dcvs2cl ^^q.^^"^^ 

m Ou^coDservatiYe profession), lio Uxxe^ iV ^^ '^^ ^%>a\«s«v« 
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Lastly, he counted out one shilling and fivepence hali^nny. 
The coins were sandy, greasy, and of scratched surfieuse. 

Pennyloaf sped homewards. She lived in Shooter's Oar* 
dens, a picturesque locality which demolition and rebuild- 
ing have of late transformed. It was a winding alley, with 
paving raised a foot above the level of the street whence 
was its main approach. To enter from the obscurer end, you 
descended a flight of steps, under a low archway, in a court 
itself not easily discovered. From without, only a glimpse of 
the Gardens was obtainable ; the houses curved out of sight 
after the first few yards, and left surmise to busy itself with 
the characteristics of the hidden portion. A stranger bold 
enough to explore would have discovered that the Gardens 
had a blind offdhoot, known simply as ' The Court.' Needless 
to burden description with further detail ; the slum was hke 
any other slum ; fllth, rottenness, evil odours, possessed these 
dens of superfluous mankind and made them gruesome to the 
peering imagination. The inhabitants of course felt nothing 
of the sort ; a room in Shooter's Gardens was the only kind of 
hom^ that most of them knew or desired. The majority pre- 
ferred it, on all grounds, to tiiat offered them in a block of 
model lodgings not very far away ; here was independence, 
that is to say, the Uberty to be as vile as they pleased. How 
they came to love vileness, well, that is quite another matter, 
and shall not for the present concern us. 

Pennyloaf ran into the jaws of Ihis black horror with the 
indifference of habit ; it had never occurred to her that the 
Gardens were fearful in the night's gloom, nor even that better 
lighting would have been a convenience. Did it happen that 
she awoke from her first sleep with the ring of ghastly shriek- 
ing in her ears, that was an incident of too common occurrence 
to cause her more than a brief curiosity ; she could wait till 
the morning to hear who had half-killed whom. Four days ago 
it washer own mother's turn to be pounded into insensibility ; 
her father (a journeyman baker, often working nin^teen 
hours out of the twenty-four, which probably did not improve 
his temper), maddened by his wife's persistent drunkenness, 
was stopped just on the safe side of murder. To the amaze- 
ment aiid indignaticb of the Gardens, Mnu Candy prosecuted 
her sovereign lord; the case had been heard to-day, and 
ChndjrJiad been c&si in a fine. The money was ^d, and the 
ifaAer went his way, remarking that "tda tKimJq ^«t^ '^ '' «^- 
/w»^ j&iz22 back when they saw Imn.' TAx^^ Cm^i. wi. V^^ 
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return, was hooted* through all the length of the Oardens, a 
demonstration of public feeling probably rather of base than 
of worthy significance. 

As Pennyloaf drew near to the house, a wild, discordant 
voice suddenly broke forth somewhere in the darkness, singing 
in a high key, ' All ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord, 
praise Him and magnify Him for ever 1 ' It was Mad Jack, 
who had his dwelling in the Court, and at all hours was wont 
to practise the pscBmody which made him notorious through- 
out Glerkenwell. A burst of laughter followed from a group 
of men and boys gathered near the archway. Unheeding, the 
girl passed in at an open doDr and felt her way up a staircase ; 
ihe air was noisome, notwithstanding a fierce c&aught which 
swept down the stairs. She entered a room lighted by a small 
metal lamp hanging on the wall — a precaution of Penny* 
loafs own contrivance. There was no bed, butane mattress 
lay with a few rags of bed-clothing spread upon it, and two 
others were rolled up in* a comer. This chamber accommo- 
dated, under ordinary circumstances, four persons : Mr. and 
Mrs. Candy, Pennyloaf, and a son named Stephen, whose years 
were eighteen. (Stephen pursued the occupation of a pot- 
man ; his hours were &om eight in the morning till midnight 
on week-days, and on Sunday the time during which a public- 
house is permitted to be open ; once a month he was sdlowed 
freedom after six o'clock.) Against the window was hung an 
old shawl pierced with msftiy rents. By the fire sat Mrs. 
Candy ; she leaned forward, her head, which was bound in 
linen swathes, resting upon her hands. 

' What have you got ? ' she asked, in the thick voice of a 
drunkard, without moving. 

' Eighteenpence ; it's all they'd give me.' • 

The woman cursed in her IJiroat, but exhibited no anger 
with Pennyloaf. 

' Go an' get some tea an' milk,' she said, after a pause. 
* There is sugar. An' bring seven o' coals ; there's only a 
dust.' 

She pointed to a deal box which stood by the hearth. 
Pennyloaf went out again. 

Over the fireplace, the stained wall bore certain singular' 
ornaments. These were five colouxe^d ^^x&!&^ %\\sScl ^^ "^^ 
^gned hy one who takes a pledge ol \A\>«i ^'s&dlsgr.^n <a^^^ 
presented the signature, * Maria Canacj; «sA A ^^'s. i^^"?^ 
sbJethat at each progressive date \iie YkSiEA^im^'^^^ ^^^ 
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come more unsteady. Tes, five times Ibad Maria Candy 
promised, with the help of God, to abstain,' &c. &c. ; each 
tune she was in earnest. But it appeared that the help of 
God availed little against the views of one Mrs. Green, who 
kept the beer-shop in Bos(Mnan Street, once Mrs. Peckover's, 
and who could on no account afford to lose so good a cus- 
tomer. For many years that house, licensed for the sale of 
non-spirituous liquors, had been working Mrs. Candy's ruin ; 
not a particle of her frame but was vitiated by the drugs re- 
tailed there under the approving smile of civilisation. Spirits 
would have been harmless in comparison. The advantage 
of Mrs. Green's ale was that the very first half-pint gave 
conscience its bemuddling sop ; for a penny you forgot all 
the cares of existence ; for threepence you became a yelling 
maniac. 

Poor, poor creature ! She was sober to-night, sitting over 
the fire with her face battered into shapelessness ; and now 
that her fury had had its way, she bitterly repented invoking 
the help of the law against her husband. What use ? what 
use ? Perhaps he had now abandoned her for good, and it 
was certain that the fear of him was the only thing that ever 
checked her on the ruinous road she would so willingly have 
quitted. But for the harm to himself, the only pity was 
he had not taken her life outright. She knew all the hate- 
fulness of her existence ; she knew also that only the grave 
would rescue her from it. The struggle was too unequal 
between Mrs. Candy with her appeal to Providence, and Mrs. 
Green with the forces of civihsafion at her back. 

Pennyloaf speedily returned with a ha'p'orth of milk, a 
pennyworth of tea, and seven pounds (also price one penny) 
• of coals in an apron. It was very seldom indeed that the 
Gandys had more of anything in their room than would last 
them for the current day. There being no kettle, water was 
put on to boil in a tin saucepan ; the tea was made in a jug. 
Pennyloaf had always been a good girl to her mother ; she 
tended her as well as she could to-night ; but there was no 
word of affection from either. Kindly speech was stifled by 
the atmosphere of Shooter's Gardens. 

Having drunk her tea, Mrs. Candy lay down, as she was, 
on iJie already extended mattress, and drew the ragged cover- 
zosv about her. In half an hour she sle^t. 

Pennyloaf then put on her hat anaL ^afcV'e\»a^iKfli^TL\V!&k 
^e houae. She wi^^ked away faom ^iie ^ena^x x^^^tj^a ^1 
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Clerkenwell, came to Sadler's Wells Theatre (gloomy in its 
profitless recollection of the last worthy manager that London 
knew), and there turned into Myddelton Passage. It is a • 
narrow paved walk between brick walls seven feet high ; on 
the one hand lies the New Eiver Head, on the other are small 
gardens behind Myddelton Square. The branches of a few 
&ees hang over ; there are doors, seemingly never opened, 
belonging one to each garden ; a couple of gas-lamps shed 
feeble light. Pennyloaf paced the lengl^ of the Passage 
several tunes, meeting no one. Then a poUceman came along 
with echoing tread, and eyed her suspiciously. She had to 
wait more than a quarter of an hour before Bob Hewett made 
his appearance. Greeting her with a nod and a laugh, he 
took up a leaning position against the wall, and began to put 
questions concerning the state of things at her home. 

'Andwhat*ll your mother do if the old man don't give 
her nothing to live on ? ' he inquired, when he had hstened 
good-naturedly to the recital of domestic difficulties. 

'Don't know,' replied the girl, shaking her head, the 
habitual surprise of her countenance becoming a blank inter- 
rogation of destiny. 

Bob kept kiclong the waU, first with one heel, then with 
the other. He whistled a few bars of the last song he had 
learnt at the music-hall. 

' Say, Penny,* he remarked at length, with something of . 
shamefacedness, ' there's a namesake of mine here as I shan't 
miss, if you can do any good with it.' 

He held a shilling towards her under his hand. Penny* 
loaf turned away, casting down her eyes and looking troubled. 

' We can get on for a bit,' she said indistinctly. 

Bob returned the coin to his pocket. He whistled again 
for a moment, then asked abruptly : 

' Say I have you seen Clem again ? ' 

' No,' replied the girl, examining him with sudden acute* 
ness. * What about her ? ' 

' Nothing much. She's got her back up a bit, that's all.* 

' About me? ' Pennyloaf asked anxiously. 

Bob nodded. As he was making some further remarks on 
the subject, a man's figure appeared at a little distance, and 
almost immediately withdrew again round a winding of the 
Passage. A moment after there sounded ft^XDL^jMbJ^^eJxfc^^^s^ 
a sbiill wbiatie. Bob and the girl legwcd^ai^wSci ^SSwst. 

' Who w&a that ? ' said tlie ioxmet wia^\W5vx^1- '•'V x^a^ 
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believe it was Jeck Bartley. If Jeck is up to any of his larks, 
I'll make him remember it. You wait here a minute ! ' 
* He walked at a sharp pace towards the suspected quarter. 
Scarcely had he gone half a dozen yards, when there came 
running from the other end of the Passage a girl whom 
Pennyloaf at once recognised. It was Clem Peckover ; with 
some friend's assistance she had evidently tracked the couple 
and was now springing out of ambush. She rushed upon 
Pennyloaf, who for very alarm could not flee, and attacked 
her with clenched fists. A scream of terror and pain caused 
Bob to turn and run back. Pennyloaf could not even ward 
off the blows that descended upon her head ; she was pinned 
against the wall, her hat was torn away, her hair began to 
fly in disorder. But Bob effected a speedy rescue. He 
gripped Clem's muscular arms, and forced them behind her 
back as if he meant to dismember her. Even then it was 
with no slight effort that he restrained the girl's fury. 

* You run off 'ome I * he shouted to Pennyloaf. * If she 
tries this on again, I'll murder her ! ' 

Pennyloaf s hysterical cries and the frantic invectives of 
her assailant made the Passage ring. Again Bob roared to 
the former to be off, and was at length obeyed. When Penny- 
loaf was out of sight he released Clem. Her twisted arms 
caused her such pain that she threw herself against the wall, 
mingling maledictions with groans. Bob burst into scornful 
laughter. 

Clem went home vowing vengeance. In the nether world 
this trifling' dissension might have been expected to bear its 
crop of violent language and straightway pass into oblivion ; 
but Miss Peckover's malevolence was of no common stamp, 
and the scene of to-night originated a feud which in the end 
concerned many more people than those immediately in- 
terested. 

CHAPTER IX 

PATHOLOGICAL 

Through the day and through the evening Clara Hewett had 
her place behind Mrs. Tubbs's bar. For daylight wear, the 
dress which had formerlj been her best was deemed suflficient ; 

^ was simple, but not badly made, ani. \i^^^ma \i«t ^^3x^. 

^^^ evening attire was provided by 'MTB.1\iX>\>B,^^io x^^wi.^^ 
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herself by withholding the promised wages for a certain nmn- 
ber of weeks. When Clara had siyrveyed this garment in the 
bar mirror, she turned away contemptuously; the materieJ 
was cheap, the mode vulgar. It must be borne with for the 
present, like other indignities which she found to be in- 
separable from her position. As soon as her employer's claim 
was satisfied, and the weekly five shillings began to be paid, 
Clara remembered the promise she had volunteered to her 
&ther. But John Vas once more at work; for the present 
there really seemed no need to give him any of her money, 
and she herself, on the other hand, lacked so many things. 
This dress plainly would not be suitable for the better kind 
of engagement she had in view ; it behoved her first of aU to 
have one made in accordance with her own taste. A mantle, 

too, a silk umbrella, gloves It would be unjust to herself 

to share her scanty earnings with those at home. 

Yes; but you must try to understand this girl of the 
pepple, with her unfortunate endowment of brains and defect 
of tenderness. That smile of hers, which touched and fasci- 
nated and made thoughtful, had of course a significance 
discoverable by study of her life and character. It was no 
mere affectation ; she was not conscious, in smiling, of the 
expression upon her face. Moreover, there was justice in the 
sense of wrong discernible upon her features when the very 
self looked forth from them. All through his life John 
Hewett had suffered firom the same impulse of revolt; less 
sensitively constructed than his daughter, uncalculating, in- 
articulate, he famed and fretted away his energies in a conflict 
with forces ludicrously personified. In the matter of his 
second marriage he was seen at his best, generously defiant 
of social cruelties ; but self-knowledge was denied him, and 
circumstances condemned his life to futility. Clara inherited 
his temperament ; transferred to her more complex nature, it 
gained in subtlety and in power of self-direction, but lost in • 
its nobler elements. Her mother was a capable and ambitious 
woman, one in whom active characteristics were more promi- 
nent than the emotional. With such parents, every proba- 
bility told against her patient acceptance of a lot which allowed 
her faculties no scope. And the circumstances of her child- 
hood were such as added a peculiar bitterness to the trials 
waiting upon h*er maturity. 

Clara, you remember, had reaehe9L"h€t: ^^'^«'£^i^'«Jt^^^«^ 
ber&ther'B brother: died and left, ttie \^^«.^^ oi -^VvSa ^^^^aair 
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80 little profit. That was in 1878. State education had re- 
cently made a show of establishing itself, and in the Hewetts* 
world much argument was going on with reference to the new 
Board schools, and their advantages or disadvantages when 
compared with those in which worldng-folk's children had 
hitherto been taught. Clara went to a Church school, and 
the expense was greater than the new system rendered neces- 
sary. Her father's principles naturally &ivoured education on 
an independent basis, but a prejudice their (and still) common 
among workpeople of decent habits made him hesitate about 
sending his girl to sit side by side with the children of the 
street ; and he was confirmed by Clara's own view of the 
matter. 8he spoke with much contempt of Board schools^ 
and gave it to be understood that her religious convictions 
would not suffer her to be taught by those who made light of 
orthodoxy. This attitude was intelligible enough in a child 
of sharp wit and abundant self-esteem. Notwithstanding her 
£Either's indifferentism, Httle Clara perceived that a regard for 
religion gave her a certain distinction at home, and elsewhere 
placed her apart from ' common girls.' 8he was subject also 
to special influences : on the one hand, from her favourite 
teacher. Miss Harrop ; on the other, from a school-friend, 
Grace Kudd. 

Miss Harrop was a good, warm-hearted woman of about 
thirty, one of those unhappy persons who are made Joi 
domestic life, but condenmed by &>te to school-celibacy.^ 
Lonely and impulsive, she drew to herself the most interesting 
girl in her classes, and, with complete indiscretion, made a 
familiar, a pet, a prodigy of one whose especial need was 
discipline. By her confidences and her flatteries she set Clara 
aflame with spiritual pride. Ceaselessly she excited her to 
ambition, remarked on her gifts, made dazzling forecast of 
her future. Clara was to be a teacher first of all, but only 
• that Bte might be introduced to the notice of people who 
would aid her to better things. And the child came to regard 
this as the course inevitably before her. Had she not already 
received schooUprizes, among them a much-gilded httle 
volume 'for rehgious knowledge ' ? Did she not win universal 
applause when she recited a piece of verse <Jn prize-day — Miss 
Harrop (disastrous kindness !) even saying that the delivery 

reminded her of Mrs. , the celebrated actress I 

Oraoe Sudd w&a busy in the same faWL^oxk. Eour years 
oJder than Clara, weakly pretty, 8en\ameiL\i«\, <wyaa«s.\^, ^^ 
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had a fancy for patronising the clever child, to the end that 
she might receive homage in return. Poor Grace I She left 
school, spent a year or two at home with parents as foolish 
as herself, and — disappeared. Prior to that, Miss Harrop had 
also passed out of Clara's ken, driven by restlessness to try 
another school, away from London. 

These losses appeared to affect Clara unfavourably. She 
began to neglect her books, to be insubordinate, to exhibit 
arrogance, which brought down upon her plenty of wholesome 
reproof. Her fftth^ was not without a share in the responsi* 
bihty for it all. Entering upon his four hundred pounds, one 
of the first things John did was to hire a piano, that his child 
might be taught to pla^. Pity that Sidney Eirkwood could 
not then cry with effective emphasis, ' We are the working 
classes ! we are the lower orders I ' It was exactly what 
Hewett would not bring himself to understand. What I His 
Gara must be robbed of chances just because her birth was 
not that of a young lady ? Nay, by all the uninteUigible Powers, 
she should enjoy every help that he could possibly afford her. 
Bless her bright flAce and her clever tongue ! Yes, it was 
now a settled thing that she should be trained for a school- 
teacher. An atmosphere of refinement must be made for her; 
she must be better dressed, more delicately fed. 

The bitter injustice of it I In the outcome you are already 
instructed. Long before Clara was anything like ready to 
enter upon a teacher's career, her father's ill-luck once more 
darkened over tibe home. Clara had made no progress since 
Miss Harrop's day. The authorities directing her school 
might have come forward with aid of some kind, had it ap- 
peared to them that the girl would repay such trouble ; but 
they had their forebodings about her. Whenever she chose, 
she could learn in five minutes what another girl could 
scarcely commit to memory in twenty ; but it was obviously 
for tiie sake of display. The teachers disliked her ; among 
the pupils she had no friends. So at length there came the 
fiEffewell to school and the beginning of practical life, which 
took tiie shape of learning to stamp crests and addresses on 
note-paper. There was hope that before long Clara might 
earn thurteen shillings a week. 

The bitter injustice of it I Clara was sevent^^TLXiL^^ ^%sS^ 
understood the folly of which she YieA "b^eii ^qSl\j^ ^ \ss^ ^^'wa^ 
^go, but at the same time she teVt m "^^x Yoxxi^'^Hk V^^^ixX* *^^ 
^n^anny of a world which takea xeNeag^ iox ettox^ *0d»5^ «s 
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inevitable, which misleads a helpless child and then condemns 
it for being found astray. She could judge herself, yes, better 
tlian Sidney Eirkwood could judge her. She knew her defects, 
knew her vices^ and a feud with ^te caused her to accept them 
defiantly. Many a time had she sobbed out to herself, * I wish 
I could neither read nor write I I wish I had never been told 
that there is anything better than to work with one's hands 
and earn daily bread ! ' But she could not renounce the claims 
that Nature had planted in her, that her guardians had fostered* 
The better she understood how difficult was every way of ad- 
vancement, the more fiercely resolute was she to conquer sfitis- 
factions which seemed beyond the sphere of her destiny. 

Of late she had thought much of her childish successes in 
reciting poetry. It was not often that she visited a theatre 
(her father had always refused to let her go with any one save 
himself or Sidney), but on the rare occasions when her wish 
was gratified, she had watched each actress with devouring 
interest, with burning envy, and had said to herself, ' Couldn't 
I soon learn to do as well as that ? Can't I see where it 
might be made more lifelike ? Why should it be impossible 
for me to go on the stage ? ' In passing a shop-window where 
photographs were exposed, she looked for those of actresses, 
and gazed at them with terrible intensity. * I am as good- 
looking as she is. Why shouldn't my portrait be seen some 
day in the windows ? * And then her heart throbbed, smitten 
with passionate desire. As she walked on there was a turbid 
gloom about her, and in her ears the echoing of a dread 
temptation. Of all this she spoke to nobody. 

For she had no friends. A couple of years ago something 

like an intimacy had sprung up between her and Bessie Jones 

(since married and become Bessie Byass), seemingly on the 

principle of contrast in association. Bessie, like most London 

workgirls, was fond of the theatre, and her talk helped to 

nourish the ambition which was secretly developing in Clara. 

But the two could not long harmonise. Bessie, just after her 

marriage, ventured to speak with friendly reproof of Clara's 

behaviour to Sidney Kirkwood. Clara was not disposed to 

admit freedoms of that kind ; she half gave it to be understood 

that, though others might be easily satisfied, she had views of 

h^r own on such subjects. Thereafter Mrs. Byass grew de- 

cjdedly cool. The other girls with whom Clara had formal 

intercourse showed no desire to winliec eoiiSi^«xi<i^\>^«^^<st^ 

^^I^^ ^oof by her reticent civility. 
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As for Sidney himself, it was not without reason that he 
had seen encouragement in the girl's first reply to his ad- 
vances. At sixteen, Olara found it agreeable to have her good 
graces sought by the one man in whom she recognised supe- 
riority of mind and purpose. Of all the unbetrothed girls she 
knew not one but would have felt flattered had Eirkwood thus 
distinguished her. Nothing common adhered to his demeanour, 
to hie character ; he had the look of one who will hold his own 
in life ; his word had the ring of truth. Of his generosity she 
had inntunerable proofs, and it contrasted nobly with the 
selfishness of young men as she knew them ; she appreciated 
it all the more because her own frequent desire to be unselfish 
was so fruitless. Of awakening tenderness towards him she 
Imew nothing, but she gave him smiles and words which might 
mean little or much, just for the pleasure of completing a 
conquest. Nor did she, in truth, then regard it as impossible 
that, sooner or later, she might become his wife. If she mtist 
marry a workman, assuredly it should be Sidney. He thought 
so highly of her, he understood things in her to which the 
ordinary artisan would have been dead ; he had little delicacies 
of homage which gave her keen pleasure. And yet — ^well, 
time enough I 

Time went very quickly, and changed both herself and 
Sidney in ways she could not foresee. It was true, all he said 
to her in anger that night by the prison wall — true and de- 
served every word of it. Even in acknowledging that, she 
luurdened herself against him implacably. Since he chose to 
take this tone with her, to throw aside all his gracefal blind- 
ness to her f&ults, he had only himself to blame if she considered 
everything at an end between them. She tried to believe 
herself glad this had happened ; it reUeved her from an embar- 
rassment, and made her absolutely free to pursue the ambitions 
which now gave her no rest. For all that, she could not dismiss 
Sidney from her mind ; indeed, throughout the week that fol- 
lowed their parting, she thought of him more persistently than 
for many months. That he would before long seek pardon for 
his rudeness she felt certain, she felt also that such submission 
would gratify her in a high degree. But the weeks were 
passing and no letter came; in vain she glanced from the 
window of the bar at the faces which moved by* R\^\5l ^\!i. 
Sunday, when she went home lor aaViOxa Q^t V^^^^Sc^^bT^^^i^^^ 
saw nor beard of Eirkwood. 8\ie ciO^Si u^H» Vna^ V'st'^^ ^^ 
AfiA- a question. ^ 
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Under anjr circumstances Clara would ill have borne a 
suspense that irritated her pride, and at present she Uved amid 
conditions so repugnant, that hSr nerves were ceaselessly strung 
almost beyond endurance. Before entering upon this engage- 
ment she had formed but an imperfect notion of what would 
be demanded of her. To begin with, Mrs. Tubbs belonged to 
the order of women who are by nature slave-drivers ; though 
it was her interest to secure Clara for a permanency, she began 
by exacting from the girl as much labour as could possibly be 
included in their agreement. The hours were insufferably 
long ; by nine o'clock each evening Clara was so outworn that 
with difficulty she remained standing, yet not until midnight 
was she released. The unchanging odours of the place sickened 
her, made her head ache, and robbed her of all appetite. Many 
of the duties were menial, and to perform them fevered her 
with indignation. Then the mere waiting upon such men as 
formed the majoritjr of the customers, vulgarly famihar, when 
not insolent, in their speech to her, was hateful beyond any- 
thing she had conceived. Had there been no one to &ce but 
her father, she would have returned home and resumed her 
old occupation at the end of the first fortnight, so extreme 
was her suffering in mind and body ; but rather than give 
Sidney Kirkwood such a triumph, she would work on, and 
breathe no word of what she underwent. Even in her anger 
against him, the knowledge of his forgiving disposition, of the 
sincerity of his love, was an unavowed support. She Imewhe 
could not utterly desert her; when some day he sought a 
reconciliation, the renewal of conflict between his pride and 
her own would, she felt, supply her with new courage. 

Early one Saturday afternoon she was standing by the 
windows, partly from heavy idleness of thought, partly on the 
chance that Eirkwood might go by, when a young, well-dressed 
man, who happened to be passing at a slow wtJk, turned his 
head and looked at her. He went on, but in a few moments 
Clara, who had moved back into the shop, saw him enter and 
come forwards. He took a seat at the counter and ordered a 
luncheon. Clara waited upon him with her customary cold 
reserve, and he made no remark until she returned him change 
out of the coin he offered. 

Then he said with an apologetic smile : 

* We are old acquaintances, Miss Hewett, but I'm afraid 
j'ou 're forgotten me. ' 

<^J&ra regarded bim in astonisbmenl. "Hia ^<b ^^m^^Xa 
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be something short of thirty; he had a long, grave, intelligent 
face, smiled enigmatically, spoke in a rather slow voice. His 
silk hat, sober necktie drawn through a gold ring, and dark 
morning-coat, made it probable that he was * in the City.' 

* We used to know each other very well about five years 
ago,' he pursued, pocketing his change carelessly. ' Don't you 
remember a Mr. Scawthome, who used to be a lodger with 
some friends of yours called Budd ? ' 

On the instant memory revived in Clara. In her school- 
days she ofken spent a Sunday afternoon with Grace Budd, 
and this Mr. Scawthome was generally at the tea-table. Mr. 
and Mrs. Budd made much of him, said that he held a most 
important post in a lawyer's office, doubtless had private 
designs concerning him and their daughter. Thus aided, she 
even recognised his features. 

' And you knew me again after all this time ? ' 

• Yours isn't an easy fEWse to forget,' replied Mr. Scaw- 
thome, with the subdued polite smile which naturally accom- 
panied his tone of unemotional intimacy. ' To tell you the 
whole trath, however, I happened to hear news of you a few 
days ago. I met Grace Budd ; she told me you were here. 
ScHcne old friend had told her.* 

Grace's name awoke keen interest in Clara. She was 
startled to hear it, and did not venture to make the inquiry 
her mind at once suggested. Mr. Scawthome observed her 
for an instant, then proceeded to satisfy her curiosity. Grace 
Budd was on the stege ; she had been acting in provincial 
theatres under the name of Miss Danvers, and was now waiting 
for a promised engagement at a minor London theatre. 

' Do you often go to the theatre ? ' he added carelessly. ' I 
have a great many acquaintances connected with the stage in 
one way or another. If you would like, I should be very glad 
to send you tickets now and then. I always have more given 
me than I can well use.' 

Clara thanked him rather coldly, and said that she was 
very seldom free in the evening. Thereupon Mr. Scawthome 
again smiled, raised his hat, and departed. 

Possibly he had some consciousness of the effect of hjs 
words, but it needed a subtler insight, a finer imagination than 
his, to interpret the pale, beautiful, harassed ^q.^^\^Ocl ^^v^- 
diouslj avoided looking towards \nm «ia\ife ^^a^^Wi^W^b ^<s^ 
ping out on to the pavement. TYie Te«X» oi HJcife «s««i^::^^^*^ 
houra of night that followed, paaaeai lox G\ax^ \si VoH. h»^^ 
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of heart and brain. The news of Grace Bndd had flashed 
npon her as revelation of a clear possibility where hitherto she 
had seen only mocking phantoms of futile desire. Grace was 
an actress ; no matter by what course, to this she had attained. 
This man, Scawthome, spoke of the theatrical life as one to 
whom all its details were fomiliar ; acquaintance with him of a 
sudden bridged over the chasm which had seemed impassable. 
Would he come again to see her? Had her involuntary 
reserve put an end to any interest he might have felt in her ? 
Of him personally she thought not at all ; she could not have 
recalled his features ; he was a mere abstraction, the repre- 
sentative of a wild hope which his conversation had inspired. 
From that day the character of her suffering was altered ; 
it became less womanly, it defied weakness and grew to a fever 
of fierce, unscrupulous rebellion. Whenever ^e thought of 
Sidney Kirkwood, the injury he was inflicting upon her pride 
rankled into bitter resentment, unsoftened by the despairing 
thought of self-subdual which had at times visited her sick 
weariness. She bore her degradations with the sullen in- 
difference of one who is supported by the hope of a future 
revenge. The disease inherent in her being, that deadly out- 
come of social tyranny which perverts the generous elements 
of youth into mere seeds of destruction, developed day by day, 
bUghting her heart, corrupting her moral sense, even setting 
marks of evil upon the beauty of her countenance. A pas- 
sionate desire of self-assertion familiarised her with projects, 
with ideas, which formerly she had glanced at only to dismiss 
as ignoble. In proportion as her bodily health failed, the 
worst possibihties of her character came into prominence. 
Like a creature that is beset by unrelenting forces, she sum- 
moned and surveyed all the crafty faculties lurking in the dark 
places of her nature ; theoretically she had now accepted evjBry 
debasing compact by which a woman can spite herself on the 
world's injustice. Self-assertion; to be no longer an unre- 
garded atom in the mass of those who are bom only to labour 
for others ; to find play for the strength and the passion 
which, by no choice of her own, distinguished her from the 
tame slave. Sometimes in the silence of night she suffered 
fiom a dreadful need of crying aloud, of uttering her anguish 
in a scream like that of insanity. She stifled it only by 
crushing her face into the pillow until the hysterical fit had 
passed, and she lay Uke one dead. 

-4 fortnight after his first visit Mt, Bcww^OLom^ «^^^t%- 
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eented himself polite, smiling, perhaps rather more £&miliar. 
He stayed talldng for nearly an hom:, ohiefly of the theatre. 
Casually he mentioned that Grace Badd had got her engage- 
ment — only a little part in a fierce. Suppose Clara came to 
see her play some evening ? Might he take her ? He could 
at any time have places in the dress-circle. 

Clara accepted the invitation. She did so without con- 
sulting Mrs. Tubbs, and when it became necessary to ask for 
the evening's freedom, difficulties were made. ' Very well,* 
said Clara, in a tone she had never yet used to her employer, 
*then I shall leave you.' She spoke without a moment's 
reflection ; something independent of her will seemed to direct 
her in speech and act. Mrs. Tubbs yielded. 

Clara had not yet been able to obtain the dress she wished 
for. Her savings, however, were sufficient for the purchase 
of a few accessories, which miade her, she considered, not 
unpresentable. Scawthome was to have a cab waiting for her 
at a little distance from the luncheon-bar. It was now June, 
and at the hour of their meeting still broad daylight, but Clara 
cared nothing for the chance that acquaintances might see 
her ; nay, she had a reckless desire that Sidney Kirkwood 
might pass just at this moment. She noticed no one whom - 
she knew, however ; but just as the cab was turning into 
f entonville Boad, Scawthome drew her attention to a person 
on the pavement. 

* You see that old fellow,' he said. * Would you believe 
that he is very wealthy ? ' 

Clara had just time to perceive an old man with white 
hair, dressed as a mechanic. 

' But I know him,' she replied. * His name's Snowdon.' 

* So it is. How do you come to know him ? ' Scawthome 
inquired with interest. 

She explained. 

* Better not say anything about it,' remarked her com* 
panion. * He's an eccentric chap. I happen to know his 
affairs in the way of business. I oughtn't to have told secrets, 
but I can tmst you.' 

A gentle emphasis on the last word, and a smile of more 
than usual intimacy. But his manner was, and remained 
through the evening, respectfol almost to exaggeration. Clara 
seemed scarcely conscious of Ma ^Tft^^ena^, ^"w^^ \s^ '^^ ^>«^ 
of Jisiening to what he said. S>\\^ iie^^x TCk^N* ^s^^ ^'^^^2 
never smiled. From entering tti^ \iiQ«fct^ \^^Ka2TO^^'^^'«^ 
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had a high flush on her fiEi.ce. Impossible to recognise her 
friend in the actress whom Scawthome indicated; features 
and voice were wholly strange to her. In the intervals, Scaw* 
thome spoke of the difficulties that beset an actress's career 
at its beginning. 

* I suppose you never thought of trying it ? ' he asked. 
* Yet I fancy you might do well, if only you could have a few 
months' training, just to start you. Of course it all depends 
on knowing how to go about it. A little money woiQd be 
necessary — not much.' 

Clara made no reply. On the way home she was mute. 
Scawthome took leave of her in Upper Street, and promised 
to look in again before long. . . . 

Under the heat of these summer days, in the reeking atmo- 
sphere of the bar, Clara panted fever-stricken. The weekd 
went on; what strength supported her from the Monday 
morning to the Saturday midnight she could not tell. Acting 
and refraining, speaking and holding silence, these things were 
no longer the consequences of her own voHtion. She wished 
to break free from her slavery, but had not the force to do so ; 
something held her voice as often as she was about to tell 
lira. Tubbs that this week would be the last. Her body 
wasted so that all the garments she wore were loose upon 
her. The only mental process of which she was capable was 
reviewing the misery of days just past and anticipating that 
of the days to come. Her only feelings were infinite sefi-pity 
and a dull smouldering hatred of all others in the world. 
A doctor would have bidden her take to bed, as one in danger 
of grave illness. She bore through it without change in her 
habits, and in time the strange lethargy passed. 

Scawthome came to the bar frequently. He remarked 
ofken on her look of suffering, and urged a holiday. At length, 
near the end of July, he invited her to go up the river with 
him on the coming Bank-hoUday. Clara consented, though 
aware that her presence would be more than ever necessary at 
the bar on the day of much drinking. Later in the evening 
she addressed her demand to Mrs. Tubbs. It was refused. 

Without a word of anger, Clara went upstairs, prepared 

herself for walking, and set forth among the by-ways of 

Islington. In half an hour she had found a cheap bedroom, 

ybr wlu'cb she paid a week's rent in advance. She purchased 

a few articles of food and carried them to "Viet \cA^%, 'Ca&w 

Mr down in the darkness. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE LAST COMBAT 

During these' summer months Sidney Eirkwood's visits to 
the house in Olerkenwell Close were comparatively rare. It 
was not his own wish to relax in any degree the close friend- 
ship so long subsisting between the Hewetts and himself, but 
from the day of Clara's engagement with Mrs. Tubbs John 
Hewett began to alter in his treatment of him. At first there 
was nothing more than found its natural explanation in regret 
of what had happened, a tendency to muteness, to troubled 
brooding; but before long John made^it unmistakable that 
the young man's presence was irksome to him. If, on coming 
home, he found Sidney with Mrs. Hewett and the children, a 
cold nod was the only greeting he offered ; then followed signs 
of ill-humour, such as Sidney could not in the end fail to 
interpret as unfavourable to himself. He never heard Clara's 
name on her father's lips, and himself never uttered it when 
John was in hearing. 

' She told him what passed between us that night,' Sidney 
argued inwardly. But it was not so. Hewett had merely 
abandoned himself to an unreasonable resentment. Notwith- 
standing his concessions, he blamed Sidney for the girl's 
leavii^ home, and, as his mood grew more irritable, the 
more hopeless it seemed that Clara would return, he nursed 
the suspicion of treacherous behaviour on Sidney's part. He 
would not take into account any such thing as pride which 
could forbid the young man to urge a rejected suit. Sidney 
had grown tired of Clara, that was the truth, and gladly 
caught at any means of excusing himself. He had made 
new friends. Mrs. Peckover reported that he was a constant 
visitor at the old man Snowdon's lodgings ; she expressed her 
belief that Snowdon had come back from AustraHa with a 
little store of money, and if Kirkwood had knowledge of that, 
would it not explain his interest in Jane Snowdon ? 

* For shame to Hsten to such things I ' cried Mrs. Hewett 
angrily, when her husband once repeated the landlady's words. 
* I'd be ashamed of myself, John I If yo\i doxk!^ W^o^ \isss>L^^ 
better than that, you ought to by tYn.^ \»\tckfe? 

And John did, in fact, take to bmi^Al iio\\\S\fc ^"Kas-^^s^ 
Iu3 ansatiaeed affection turned all t\ie oXSl l^^\ixv%^ '^^^■^^^^' 
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ness. In spite of himself, he blundered along the path of 
perversity. Sidney, too, had his promptings of obstinate 
humour. When he distinctly recognised Hewett's feeling it 
galled him ; he was being treated with gross injustice, and 
temper suggested reprisals which could answer no purpose 
but to torment him with self-condemnation. However, he 
must needs consult his own dignity ; he could not keep de- 
fending himself against ignoble charges. For the present, 
there was no choice but to accept John's hints, and hold 
apart as much as was possible without absolute breach of 
Mendly relations. Nor could he bring himself to approach 
Clara. It was often in his mind to write to her; had he 
obeyed the voice of his desire he would have penned such 
letters as only the self-abasement of a passionate lover can 
dictate. But herein, too, the strain of sternness that marked 
his character made its influence felt. He said to himself 
that the only hope of Clara's respecting him lay in his preser- 
vation of the attitude he had adopted, and as the months 
went on he found a bitter satisfetction in adhering so firmly to 
his purpose. The self-flattery with which no man can dis- 
pense whispered assurance that Clara only thought the more 
of him the longer he held aloof. When the end of July came, 
he definitely prescribed to his patience a trial of yet one more 
month. ' Then he would write Clara a long letter, telling her 
what it had cost him to keep silence, and declaring the con- 
stancy he devoted to her. 

This resolve he registered whilst at work one morning. 
The triumphant sunshine, refusing to be excluded even from 
London workshops, gleamed upon his tools and on the scraps 
of jewelleiy before him ; he looked up to the blue sky, and 
thought with heavy heart of many a lane in Surrey and in 
Essex where he might be wandering but for this ceaseless 
necessity of earning the week's wage. A fly buzzed loudly 
against the grimy window, and by one of those associations 
which time and change cannot affect, he mused himself back 
into boyhood. The glimpse before him of St. John's Arch 
aided the revival of old impressions ; his hand ceased from its 
mechanical activity, and he was absorbed in a waking dream, 
when a voice called to him and said that he was wanted. He 
want down to the entrance, and there found Mrs. Hewett. 
Ser coming at all was enough to signal some disaster, and 
4^^ trouble on ber t&ce caused SiSiie'j \iO x^^^^V^st^w^ 
silent interrogation. 
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'I couldn't help comin' to yoa/ she began, gazing at him 
fixedly. * I know you can't do anything, but I had to speak 
to somebody, an' I know nobody better than you. It's about 
Clara.' 

•What about her?' 

' She's left Mrs. Tubbs. They had words about Bank- 
holiday last night, an' Clara went off at once. Mrs. Tubbs 
thought she'd come 'ome, but this momin' her box was sent 
£Dr, an' it was to be took to a house in Islington. An' then 
Mrs. Tubbs came an' told me. An' there's worse than that, 
Sidney. She's been goin' about to the theatre an' such places 
with a man as she got to know at the bar, an' Mrs. Tubbs 
says she believes it's him has tempted her away.' 

She spoke the last sentences in a low voice, painfully 
watching their effect. 

' And why hasn't Mrs. Tubbs spoken about this before ? ' 
Sidney asked, also in a subdued voice, but without other show 
of agitation. 

' That's just what I said to her myself. The girl was in 
her charge, an' it was her duty to let us know if things went 
wrong. But how am I to tell her fiftther ? I dursn't do it, 
Sidney ; for my life, I dursn't I I'd go an' see her where she's "^ 
lodging — see, I've got the address wrote down here — but I 
should do more harm than good; she'd 'never pay any heed 
to me at the best of times, an' it isn't hkely she would now.' 

* Look here ! If she's made no attempt to hide away, you 
may be quite sure there's no truth in what Mrs. Tubbs says. 
They've quarrelled, and of course the woman makes Clara as 
black as she can. Tell her flBbther everything as soon as he 
comes home ; you've no choice.' 

Mrs. Hewett averted her fiBU)e in profound dejection. 
Sidney learnt at length what her desire had been in coming 
to him ; she hoped he would see Clara and persuade her to 
return home. 

* I dursn't tell her father,' she kept repeating. • But per- 
haps it isn't true what Mrs. Tubbs says. Do go an' speak to 
her before it's too late. Say we won't ask her to come 'ome, 
if only she'll let us know what she's goin' to do.' 

In the end he promised to perform this service, and to 
communicate the result that evening. It was Saturday ; ai 
half-past one he left the worlnioom, Yia^teii'&^V'CiTSL'^Xft^^'^^ 
himself for the viaii, and, wittioul t\uLft^"g oi ^Msast^^e*^ ^^^ 
k)£nd the address Mrs. Hewett liaA ^N^\sffic^* ^S^a. ^"^tf 
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were directed to a doll street on the north of Pentonville Boad ; 
the house at which he made inquiry was occupied by a drum- 
manu£Ebcturer. Miss Hewett, he learnt, was not at home ; 
she had gone forth two hours ago, and nothing was known of 
her movements. Sidney turned away and began to walk up 
and down the shadowed side of the street; there was no 
breath of air stirring, and from the open windows radiated 
stu% odours. A quarter of an hour sufficed to exasperate 
him with anxiety and physical malaise. He suffered from his 
inability to do anything at once, from conflict with himself as 
to wheUier or not it behoved him to speak with John Hewett ; 
of Clara he thought with anger rather than fear, for her 
behaviour seemed to prove that nothing had happened save 
the inevitable breach with Mrs. Tubbs. Just as he had said 
to himself that it was no use waiting about aU the afternoon, 
he saw Olara approaching. At sight of him she manifested 
neither surprise nor annoyance, but came forward with eyes 
carelessly averted. Not having seen her for so long, Sidney 
was startled by the change in her features ; her cheeks had 
sunk, her eyes were unnaturally dark, there was something 
worse than the famih'ar self-will about her lips. 

* I've been waiting to see you,' he said. * Will you walk 
along here for a minute or two ? ' 

' What do you wtot to say ? I'm tired.' 
' Mrs. Tubbs has told your mother what has happened, 
and she came to me. Your father doesn't know yet.' 

* It's nothing to me whether he knows or not. I've left 
the place, that's aU, and I'm going to live here till I've got 
another.' 

* Why not go home ? ' 

* Because I don't choose to. I don't see that it concerns 
you, Mr. Kirkwood.' 

Their eyes met, and Sidney felt how little fitted he was to 
reason with the girl, even would she consent to hear him. 
His mood was the wrong one ; the torrid sunshine seemed to 
kindle an evil fire in him, and with difficulty he kept back 
words of angry unreason; he even — strangest of inconsis- 
tencies — experienced a kind of brutal pleasure in her obvious 
misery. Abeady she was reaping the firuit of obstinate folly. 
Clara read what*his eyes expressed; she trembled with respon- 
Sire Jios^ilify, 

'No, it doesn't concern me,' Sidney tep\ie^,\i»2d \»\mmi^ 
ATirajr^ 'But it's perhaps as well you shoxiML \aio^ \5a»»\»'^t%* 
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Tnbbs is doing her best to take away your good name. How- 
ever little we are to each other, it*8 my duty to tell you that, 
and put you on your guard. I hope your father mayn't hear 
these stories before ^ou have spoken to him yourself.' 
Clara listened with a contemptuous smile. 

* What has she been saying 7 ' 

* I shan't repeat it.' 

As he gazed at her, the haggardness of her countenance 
smote like a sword-edge through all the black humours about 
his heart, piercing the very core of love and pity. He spoke 
in a voice of passionate appeal. 

' Clara, come home before it is too late ! Come with me — 
now — come at once ? Thank heaven you have got out of that 
place ! Come home, and stay there quietly till we can find 
you something better.' 

* I'll die rather than go home ! ' was her answer, flung at 
him as if in hatred. * Tell my fftther that, and tell him any- 
thing else you like. I want no one to take any thought for 
me ; and I wouldn't do as you wish, not to save my soul I ' 

How often, in passing along the streets, one catches a few 
phrases of discord such as this I The poor can seldom com- 
mand privacy ; their scenes alike of tenderness and of anger 
must for the most part be enacted on the peopled ways. It is 
one of their misfortunes, one of the many necessities which 
blunt feeling, which balk reconcihation, which enhance the 
risks of dialogue at best semi-articulate. 

Clara, having uttered the rancour which had so long 
poisoned her mind, straightway crossed the street and entered 
the house where she was lodging. She had just returned 
from maldng several applications for employment — ^fatile, as 
so many were Ukely to be, if she persevered in her search for 
a better place than the last. The wages due to her for the 
present week she had of course sacrificed ; her purchases of 
clothing — essential and superfluous — ^had left only a small 
sum out of her earnings. Pood, fortunately, would cost her 
little ; the difficulty, indeed, was to eat anything at all. 

She was exhausted after her long walk, and the scene with 
Sidney had made her tremulous. In thrusting open the 
windows, as soon as she entered, she broke a pane which was 
already cracked; the glass cut into her palm, and bloodl 
streamed forth. For a moment B\ie '^^\»^'^ Hika ^^^ ^<s^ 
&IJmg to the floor, then began to ao\j ix^et^iX^i^^isaaJ^^ 
oMd might iave done. The e^ex\aiwi iie^Ciee.wci Vs^^svsfi 
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the wonnd seemed beyond her strength ; sobbing and moan- 
ing, she stood in the same attitude until the blood began to 
congeal. The tears, too, she let dry unheeded upon her eye- 
lashes and her cheeks ; the mist with which for a time they 
obscured her vision was nothing amid that cloud of misery 
which blackened about her spirit as she brooded. The access 
of self-pity was followed, as always, by a persistent sense of 
intolerable wrong, and that again by a fierce desire to plunge 
herself into ruin, as though by such act she could satiate her 
instincts of defiance. It is a phase of exasperated egotism 
common enough in original natures firustrated by circum- 
stance — never so pronounced as in those who suffer from the 
social disease. Such mood perverts everything to cause of 
bitterness. The very force of sincerity, which Clara could not 
but recognise in Kirkwood's appeal, inflamed the resentment 
she nourished against him ; ^e felt that to yield would be 
salvation and happiness, yet yield she might not, and upon 
him she visited the anger due to the evil impulses in her own 
heart. He spoke of her father, and in so doing struck the 
only nerve in her which conveyed an emotion of tenderness ; 
instantly the feeling begot self-reproach, and of self-reproach 
was bom as quickly the harsh self-justification with which her 
pride ever answered blame. She had made her other's life 
even more unhappy than it need have been, and to be reminded 
of that only drove her more resolutely upon the recklessness 
which would complete her ingratitude. 

The afternoon wore away, the evening, a great part of the 
night. She ate a few mouthfuls of bread, but could not exert 
herself to make tea. It would be necessary to light a fire, and 
already the air of the room was stifling. 

After a night of sleeplessness, she could only lie on her bed 
through the Sunday morning, wretched in a sense of abandon- 
ment. And then began to assail her that last and subtlest of 
temptations, the thought that already she had taken an irre- 
vocable step, that an endeavour to return would only be 
trouble spent in vain, that the easy course was, in truth, the 
oi^y one now open to her. Mrs. Tubbs was busy circulating 
calumnies; that they were nothing more than calumnies could 
never be proved ; sJl who heard them would readily enough 
believe. Why should she struggle uselessly to justify herself 

£a the ejrea of people predisposed to condemn her ? Fate was 
^osrin all that had iappened during ttie \a.a\. \.^o ^i^. ^Vi 

^she quitted her situation at a momenVB iio\ifife*^ ^^2^1 wx 
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ihifl oooasum raiher than M,j times previously ? It was not 
her own doing ; something impelled her, and the same force — 
okll it chance or destiny — would direct the issue once more* 
All she could foresee was the keeping of her appointment with 
Scawthome to-morrow morning ; what use to try and look 
fiurther, when assuredly a succession of circumstances impos- 
sible to calculate would in the end constrain her? The best 
woidd be if she could sleep out the interval. 

At mid-day she rose, ate and drank mechanically, then 
contemplated the hours that must somehow be killed. There 
was sunlight in the sky, but to what purpose should she go 
out ? She went to the window, and surveyed the portion of 
skeet that was visible. On tiie opposite pavement, at a Httle 
distance, a man was standing ; it was Sidney Eirliwood. The 
sight of him roused her from apathy; her blood tingled, 
nuhed into her cheeks and throbbed at her temples. So, for 
all die had said, he was daring to act the spy I He suspected 
her ; he was lurking to surprise visitors, to watch her outgoing 
and coming in. Very well ; at least he had provided her with 
occupation. 

Five minutes later she saw that he had gone away. There- 
npon — Shaving in the meantime clad herself — she left the house 
and walked at a quick step towards a region of North London 
with which she had no acquaintance. In an hour's time she 
had found another lodging, which she took by the day only. 
T^en back again to Islington, She told her landlady that a 
sudden necessity compelled her to leave ; she would have a 
cab and remove her box at once. There was the hazard that 
Sidney might return just as she was leaving ; she braved it» 
and in another ten minutes was out of reach. . • . 

Let his be the blame. She had warned him, and he chose 
to disregard her wish. Now she had cut the last bond that 
fretted her, and the hours rushed on like a storm- wind driving 
her whither they would. 

Her mind was relieved from the stress of conflict ; despair 
had given place to something that made her laugh at all the 
old scruples. So for from dreading the judgments that would 
follow her disappearance, she felt a pride in evil repute. Let 
them talk of her I If she dared everything, it would be well 
understood that she had not done so without a prospect worthy 
of herself. If she broke away from \iL^o\i^S^^^^Qt!L55»^V^^ 
ihat could never be ottior than pooi ^iSiOi eoT£ixckKO^^a*^^>*^^^ 
ff^ho knew her would estimate the com^Tiaa.^;\oxL^^^ 
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Sidney Eirkwood was aware of her ambitions ; for his own 
sake he had hoped to keep her on the low level to which she 
was bom ; now let him recognise his folly I Some day she 
would present herself before him : — * Very sorry that I could 
not oblige you, my dear sir, but you see that my lot was to 
be rather different from that you kindly planned for me/ 
Let them gossip and envy ! 

It was a strange night that followed. Between one and 
two o'clock the heavens began to be overflashed with summer 
lightning ; there was no thunder, no rain. The blue gleams 
kept illuminating the room for more than an hour, Clara 
could not lie in bed. The activity of her brain became all 
but delirium ; along her nerves, through all the courses of her 
blood, seemed to run fires which excited her with an in- 
describable mingling of delight and torment. She walked to 
and fro, often spea&ig aloud, throwing up her arms. She 
leaned from the open window and let the lightning play freely 
upon her face : she fancied it had the effect of restoring her 
wasted health. Whatever the cause, she felt stronger and 
more free from pain than for many months. 

At dawn she slept. The striking of a church-clock woke 
her at nine, giving her just time to dress with care and set 
forth to keep her appointment. 



CHAPTER XI 

A DISAPFOINTMEKT 



On ordinary Sundays the Byasses break&sted at ten o'clock ; 

this morning the meal was ready at eight, and Bessie's 

boisterous spirits declared the exception to be of joyous 

significance. Finding that Samuel's repeated promises to 

rise were the merest evasion, she rushed into the room where 

he lay fly-fretted, dragged the pillows from under his tousled 

head, and so belaboured him in schoolboy fashion that he had 

no choice but to leap towards his garments. In five minutes 

he roared down the kitchen-stairs for shaving- water, and in 

five minutes more was seated in his shirt-sleeves, consuming 

£ded bacon with prodigious appetite. Bessie had the twofold 

occupation of waiting upon hiTn and. fixadom^ \^<^ W^^^^Ht ^IV^^ 

babjr; she talked incessantly and \«ag\i^ ^^ w^ ^^^Vsr 
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shrillness which would have given a headache for the rest of 
the day to any one of average nervous sensibility. 

They were going to visit Samuel's parents, who lived at 
Greenwich. Bessie had not yet enjoyed an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting her first-bom to the worthy couple ; rfie had, however, 
written many and long letters on the engrossing subject, and 
was just a little fluttered with natural anxiety lest the vx^auVb 
appearance or demeanour should disappoint the expectations 
lE^e had excited. Samuel found his delight in foretelling the 
direst oidamities. 

' Don't say I didn't advise you to draw it mild,' he remarked 
whilst breakfasting, when Bessie had for the tenth time obliged 
him to look round and give his opinion on points of costume. 
' Bemember it was only last week you told them that the imp 
had never cried since the day of his birth, and I'll bet you 
three hidf-crowns to a bad hal^enny he roars all through to- 
night.' 

'Hold your tongue, Sam, or I'll throw something at 
you!' 

Samuel had just appeased his morning hunger, and was 
declaring that the dav promised to be the hottest of the year, 
such a &y as would bring out every vice inherent in babies, 
when a very light tap at the door caused Bessie to abandon 
her intention of pulling his ears. 

' That's Jane,' she said. ' Come in ! ' 

The Jane who presented herself was so strangely unlike 
her namesake who lay ill at Mrs. Peckover's four months ago, 
that one who had not seen heun the interval would with dif- 
ficulty have recognised her. To begp with, she had grown a 
little ; only a little, but enough to give her the appearance of 
her full thirteen years. Then her hair no longer straggled in 
neglect, but was brushed very smoothlv back from her fore- 
head, and behind was plaited in a coil of perfect neatness ; one 
could see now that it was sofb, fine, mouse-coloured hair, such , 
as would tempt the fingers to the lightest caress. No longer 
were her limbs huddled over with a few shapeless rags ; she 
wore a full-length dress of quiet grey, which suited well with 
her hair and the* pale tones of her complexion. As for her 
face — oh yes, it was still the good, simple, unremarkable coun- 
tenance, with the deHcate ardied eyebrows, with the diffident 
lips, with the cheeks of exquisite Bmooyaiift^'&^ \yo^ ^^ ^^^J^ 
win. Here too, however, a notewott\i5 Qi\iMi%ek^%»^\i<^^»ssp%. 
to declare itself. You were nolonget dia>\x^'&w^V3 "^^^ ^So*2^- 
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ing fear which used to be her constant expression ; her eyes 
no longer reminded you of a poor animal that has been beaten 
from every place where it sought rest and no longer expects 
anything but a kick and a curse. Timid they were, drooping 
after each brief glance, the eyes of one who has suffered and 
cannot but often brood over wretched memories, who does not 
venture to look for forward lest some danger may loom inevi- 
table — ^meet them for an instant, however, and you saw that 
lustra was reviving in their still depths, that a woman's soul 
had begun to mamfest itself under the shadow of those gently 
falling Hds. A kind word, and with what purity of silent gra- 
titude the grey pupils responded I A merry word, and mark 
if the Hght does not glisten on them, if the diffident lips do not 
form a smile which you would not have more decided lest 
something of its sweetness should be sacrificed. 

* Now come and tell me what you think about baby,* cried 
Bessie. * Will he do ? Don't pay any attention to my hus- 
band ; he's a vulgar man ! ' 

Jane stepped forward. 

* I'm sure he looks very nice, Mrs. Byass.' 

' Of course he does, bless him I Sam, get your coat on, 
and brush your hat, and let Miss Snowdon teach you how to 
behave yourself! Well, we're going to leave the house in your 
care, Jane. We shall be back some time to-morrow night, but 
goodness knows when. Don't you sit up for us.' 

' You know where to wire to if there's a fire breaks out in 
the back kitchen,' observed Samuel facetiously. ' If you hear 
footsteps in the passage at half-past two to-morrow morning 
don't trouble to come down ; wait till daylight to see whether 
4iiey've carried off the dresser.' 

Bessie screamed with laughter. 

* What a fool you are, Sam I If you don't mind, you'll be 
making Jane laugh. You're sure you'll be home before dark 
io-morrow, Jane 7 ' 

' Oh, quite sure. Mr. Eirkwood says there's a train gets 
to Liverpool Street about seven, and grandfather thought tiiat 
would suit us.' 

* You'll be here before eight then. Do see that your fire's 
out before you leave. And you'll be sure to pull the door to? 
And see that the area-gate's feistened.' 

' Can't you find a few more orders ? ' observed Samuel. 
'Hold your tongue I Jane doesn't ixi\nd.\ (Lo ^wi^ Jqxlq? 
^ofF, Sam, are jrou ready ? Bless tiie man, \i\kft\ia«c^Vi %^\k ^ 
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great piece of bread stioking in his whiskers ! How did it get 
there? Off you go I* 

Jane followed them, and stogd at the front door for a mo- 
ment, 'watching them as they departed. 

Then she went upstairs. On the first floor the doors of the 
two rooms stood open, and the rooms were bare. The lodgers 
who had occupied this part of the house had recently left; a 
card was again hanging in the window of Bessie's parlour. 
Jane passed up the succeeding flight and entered the chamber 
which looked out upon Hanover Street. The truckle-bed on 
which her grand&ther slept had been arranged for the day 
some two hours ago ; Snowdon rose at six, and everything was 
orderly in the room when Jane came to prepare breakfast an 
hour later. At present the old man was sitting by the open 
window, smoking a pipe. He spoke a few words with reference 
to the Byasses, then seemed to resume a train of thought, and 
for a long time there was unbroken silence. Jane seated her- 
self at a table, on which were a few books and writing mate- 
rials. She began to copy something, using the pen with 
difficulty, and taking extreme pains. Occasionally her eyes 
wandered, and once they rested upon her grandfather's face 
for several minutes. But for the cry of a milkman or a paper- 
boy in the street, no sound broke the quietness of the summer 
morning. The blessed sunshine, so rarely shed from a London 
sky — sunshine, the source of all solace to mind and body — 
reigned gloriously in heaven and on earth* 

When more than aia hour had passed, Snowdon came and 
sat down beside the girl. Without speaking she showed him 
what she had written. He nodded approvingly. 

' Shall I say it to you, grandfather ? ' 
. *Yes.' 

Jane collected her thoughts, then began to repeat the 
parable of the Samaritan. From the first words it was evident 
that she frequently thus delivered passages committed to 
memory ; evident, too, that instruction and a natural good 
sense guarded her against the gabbling method of recitation. 
When she had fini^ed Snowdon spoke with her for awhile 
on the subject of tixe story. In all he said there was the 
earnestness of deep personal feehng. His theme was the 
virtue of Compassion ; he appeared to rate it above all other 
forms of mond goodness, to regard it aa t\i<^ ^i^as<^%'^cs£is^i5^ 
oi human lite. 

'If only we had pity on on^ Mio^et^ ^ ^^aa^csc^*^^ 
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we sufifer from in this world would be at an end. It's because 
men's hearts are hard that life is so fall of misery. If we 
could only learn to be kind %pd gentle and forgiving — never 
mind anything else. We act as if we were all each 6ther*£r 
enemies ; we can't be merciful, because we expect no mercy ; 
we struggle to get as much as we can for ourselves and care 
nothing for others. Think about it ; never let it go out of 
your mind. Perhaps some dajr it'll help you in your own life.* 

Then there was silence again. Snowdon went back to his 
seat by the window and relit his pipe ; to muse in the sun- 
shine seemed sufficient occupation for him. Jane opened 
another book and read to herself. 

In the afternoon they went out together. The old man 
had ^own more talkative. He passed cheerfully from subject 
to suoject, now telling a story of his experiences abroad, now 
reviving recollections of London as he had known it sixty 
years ago. Jane hstened with quiet interest. She did noi 
say much herself, and when she did speak it was with a notice- 
able effort to overcome her habit of diffidence. Sh^ was happy, 
but her nature had yet to develop itself under tiiese strangely 
novel conditions. 

A little before sunset there came a knocking at the house* 
door. Jane went down to open, and found &at the visitor 
was Sidney Kirkwood. The joyful look with which she re- 
cognised hun changed almost in the same moment ; his face 
wore an expression that alarmed her ; it was stem, hard-set 
in trouble, and his smile could not disguise the truth. With- 
out speakuag, he walked upstairs and entered Snowdon's room# 
To Sidney there was always something peculiarly impressive 
in the first view of this quiet chamber ; simple as were its ap- 
pointments, it produced a sense of remoteness from the com- 
mon conditions of life. Invariably he subdued his voice when 
conversing here. A few flowers such as can be bought in 
the street generally diffused a slight scent through the air, 
making another peculiarity which had its effect on Sidney's 
imagination. When Jane moved about, it was with a sound- 
less step ; if she placed a chair or arranged things on the 
table, it was as if with careful avoidance of the least noise. 
When his thoughts turned hitherwards, Sidney always pic- 
tured the old man sitting in his familiar mood of reverie, and 
Jkne, m like Bilence, bending over a book at the table. Peace, 
i^^e thing moat difSeult to find in the wotVflL \li^\» Svflsi^^ kckft^^ 
Jiadhere made itself a dwelling. 
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He shook hands with Snowden and seated himself. A few 
friendly words were spoken, and the old mto referred to an 
excursion they had agreed to make together on the morrowi 
the general holiday. 

* I'm very sorry,* replied Kirkwood, * but it'll be impossible 
for me to go.' 

Jane was standing near him ; her countenance fell, ex* 
pressing uttermost disappointment. 

' Something has*happened,' pursued Sidney, ' that won't 
let me go away, even for a few hours. I don't mean to say 
that it would really prevent me, but I should be so uneasy 
in my mind all the tune that I couldn't enjoy myself, and I 
should only spoil your pleasure. Of course you'll go just the 
same?' 

Snowdon reassured him on this point. Jane had just been 
about to lay supper ; she continued her task, and Sidney made 
a show of sharing the meal. Soon after, as if conscious that 
Sidney would speak with more freedom of his trouble but for 
her presence, Jane bade them good-night and went to her 
own room. There ensued a break in the conversation ; then 
Eirkwood said, with the abruptness of one who is broaching 
a difficult subject : 

* I should like to tell you what it is that's going wrong 
with me. I don't think anyone's advice would be the least 
good, but it's a miserable affair, and I shall feel better for 
speaking about it.' 

Snowdon regarded him with eyes of calm sympathy. There 
is a look of helpful attention peculiar to the faces of some who 
have known much suffering ; in this instance, the grave force 
of character which at all times made the countenance im- 
pressive heightened the effect of its gentleness. In external 
matters, the two men knew Uttle more of each other now than 
after their first meeting, but the spiritual alliance between 
them had strengthened with every conversation. Each un- 
derstood the other's outlook upon problems of life, which are 
not commonly discussed in the top rooms of lodging-houses ; 
they felt and thought differently at times, but in essentials 
they were at one, and it was the first time that either had 
found such fruitful companionship. 

*Did you hear anything from the Peckovers of Clara 
Hewett ? ' Sidney began by asking, 

' Not from them. Jane laaa oft.ew ^^cJ^'^i ^Wet: 
Sidney again hesitated, t\ieii,ixiom ^» ix^^xsks^'^^^^ 
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ning, passed into a detailed* account of his relations with 
Clara. The girl herself, had she overheard him, could not 
have found fault with the way in which the story was narrated. 
He represented his love as from the first without response 
which could give him serious hope ; her faults he dealt with 
not as characteristics to be condemned, but as evidences of 
suffering, the outcome of cruel conditions. Her engagement 
at the luncheon-bar he spoke of as a detestable slavery, which 
had wasted her health and driven her in the end to an act of 
desperation. What now could be done to aid her? John 
Hewett was still in ignorance of the step she had taken, and 
Sidney described himself as distracted by conflict between 
what he felt to be his duty, and fear of what might happen if 
he invoked Hewett's authority. At intervals through the day 
he had been going backwards and forwards in the street where 
Clara had her lodging. He did not think she would seek to 
escape from her friends altogether, but her character and cir- 
cumstances made it perilous for her to live thus alone. 

' What does she really wish for ? ' inquired Snowdon, when 
there had been a short silence. 

' She doesn't know, poor girl ! Everything in the life she 
has been living is hateful to her — everything since she left 
school. She can't rest in the position to which she was born; 
she aims at an impossible change of circumstances. It comes 
from her father ; she can't help rebelling against what seem 
to her unjust restraints. But what's to come of it? She 
may perhaps get a place in a large restaurant — and what does 
that mean ? ' 

He broke off, but in a moment resumed even more pas- 
sionately : 

* What a vile, cursed world this is, where you may see 

men and women perish before your eyes, and no more chance 

of saving them than if they were going down in mid-ocean ! 

She's only a child— only just seventeen — and already she's 

gone through a lifetime of miseries. And I, like a fool, I've 

. often been angry with her ; I wa% angry yesterday. How can 

she help her nature? How can we any of us help what 

we're driven to in a world like this ? Clara isn't made to be 

one of those who slave to keep themselves alive. Just a 

chance of birth ! Suppose she'd been the daughter of a rich 

man; then everything we now call a fault in her would either 

^ave been of no account or actually a\Yt\i\3Lft. ^\vs^»\i^^^^^.'a,^ 

re haven 't money we may go to pexdiliou* mx^ ^ioxsAo^^iJ^^ 
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people tell us we've only ourselves to blame. Put them in our 
place! ' 

Snowdon's face had gone through various changes as Sid- 
ney flung out his vehement words. When he spoke, it was in 
a tone of some severity. 

/ Has Bhe no natural affection for her father ? Does she 
care nothing for what trouble she brings him ? ' 

Sidney did not reply at once ; as he was about to speak, 
Snowdon bent forward suddenly and touched his arm. 

'Let me see her. Let me send Jane to her to-morrow 
morning, and ask her to come here. I might — ^I can't say-r- 
but i might do some good.' 

To this Sidney gave willing assent, but without sanguine 
expectation. Li further talk it was agreed between them that, 
if this step had no result, John Hewett ought to be immedi- 
ately informed of the state of things. 

This was at ten o'clock on Sunday evening. So do we 
play our tragi-comedies in the eye of fate. 

The mention of Jane led to a brief conversation regarding ' 
her before Sidney took his leave. Since her recovery she had 
b^en going regularly to school, to make up for the time of 
which she had been de&auded by Mrs. Peckover. Her grand- 
failier's proposal was, that she should continue thus for 
another six months, after which, he said, it would be time for 
her to learn a business. Mrs. Byasshad suggested the choice 
of artificial-flower making, to which she herself had been 
brought up ; possibly that would do as well as anything else. 

'I suppose so,' was Sidney's reluctant acquiescence. ' Or 
as ill as anything else, would be a better way to put it.' 

Snowdon regarded him with unusual fixedness, and seemed 
on the point of making some significant remark; but imme- 
diately his face expressed change of purpose, and he said, 
without emphasis : 

* Jane must be able to earn her own living.' 

Sidney, before going home, walked roimd to the street in 
which he had already lingered several times to-day, and where 
yesterday he had spoken with Clara. The windows of the 
house he gazed at were dark. 
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CHAPTER XII . 

*I0 SATURNALIA I* 

So at length came Monday, the first Monday in August, a 
day gravely set apart for the repose and recreation of multi- 
tudes who neither know how to rest nor how to refresh them- 
selyes with pastime. To-day will the slaves of industrialism 
don the pilms. It is high summertide. With joy does the 
awaking publican look forth upon the blue-misty heavens, and 
address his adorations to the Sun-god, inspirer of thirst. 
Throw wide the doors of the temple of Alcohol ! Behold, we 
eome in our thousands, jingling the coins that shall purchase 
OS this one day of tragical mirth. Before us is the dark and 
dreary autumn ; it is a far cry to the foggy joys of Christmas. 
lo Saturnalia t 

For certain friends of ours 'this morning brought an event 

* of importance. At a church in Clerkenwell were joined to- 
gether in holy matrimony Robert Hewett and Penelope 
(otherwise Pennyloaf) Candy, the former aged nineteen, the 
latter less than that by nearly three years. John Hewett 
would have nothing to do with an alliance so disreputable ; 
'ULtb. Hewett had in vain besought her stepson not to marry 
80 unworthily. Even as a young man of good birth has been 
known to enjoy a subtle self-flattery in the thought that he 
graciously bestows his name upon a maiden who, to all in- 
tents and purposes, may be said never to have been bom at 
aU, so did Bob Hewett feel when he put a ring upon the 
scrubby finger of Pennyloaf. Proudly conscious was Bob-that 
he had 'married beneath him' — conscious also that Clem 
Peckover was gnawing her Ups in rage. 

Mrs. Candy was still sober at the hour of the ceremony. 
Her husband, not a bad fellow in his way, had long since 
returned to her, and as yet had not done more than threaten 
a repetition of his assault. Both were present at church. 
A week ago Bob had established himself in a room in 
Shooter's Gardens, henceforth to be shared with him by his 
bride. Probably he might have discovered a more inviting 
abode for the early days of married life, but Bob had some- 

ibingoftbe artist's temperament and could not trouble about 

pnactlcal details; for the present this looixi :wo\iXSL ^o ^'a ^^ 

^s another. It was cheap, and he bad neeS ol ^ >2ti^ mwkfti 
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he could save from everyday expenses. Pennyloaf would go 
on with her sHirt-making, of coarse, and aU they wanted was 
a roof over their heads at night. 

And in truth he was fond of Pennyloaf. The poor little 
slave worshipped him so sincerely; she repaid his affec- 
tionate words with such fervent gratitude; and there wag 
no denying that she had rather a pretty face, which had at- 
tracted him from the first. But above all, this preference 
accorded to so humble a rival had set Clem Feckover beside 
herself. It was all very well for Clem to make pretence of 
having transferred her affections to Jack Bartley. Why, Suke 
Jollop (ostensibly Clem's bosom friend, but treacherous at 
times because she had herself given an eye to Jack) — Suke 
Jollop reported that Clem would have kiUed Pennyloaf had 
she dared. Pennyloaf had been going about in fear for her 
life since that attack upon her in Myddelton Passage. ' I 
dursn't marry you, Bob I I dursn't ! * she kept saying, when 
the proposal was first made. But Bob laughed with con- 
temptuous defiance. He carried his point, and now he was 
going to spend his wedding-day at the Crystal Palace — 
choosing that resort because he knew Clem would be there, 
and Jack Bartley, and Suke Jollop, and many another ac- 
quaintance, before whom he was resolved to make display 
of magnanimity. 

Pennyloaf shone in most unwonted apparel. Everything 
was new except her boots— it had been decided that these 
only needed soleing. Her broad-brimmed hat of yellow 
straw was graced with the reddest feather purchasable in*the 
City Boad ; she had a dolman of most fashionable cut, blue, 
lustrous ; blue likewise was her dress, hung about with bows 
andr streamers. And the gleaming ring on the scrubby small 
finger ! On that hand most assuredly Pennyloaf would wear 
no glove. How proud she was of her ring I How she turned 
it round and round when nobody was loolmig I Gold, Penny- 
loaf, real gold ! The pawnbroker would lend her seven-and- 
sixpence on it, any time. 

At Holbom Viaduct there was a perpetual rush of people 
for the trains to the ' PaUss.' As soon as a train was full, off 
it went, and another long string of empty carriages drew up 
in its place. No distinction between * classes ' tA-^^ \ ^^\s^. 
where you like, where you can. Pos\\.\nA'^,'2««k^\^^^^'^^ , 
beraelf seated in a first-class carriage ; ^k^k ^o\3^^^V^^^i^^^ 
awe-struok, but that Bob flung \mxiae\t \i^V aQ.^^ ^xy^o^ssis 
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with such an easy air, and nodded laughingly at her. Among 
their companions was a youth with a concertina ; as soon as 
the train moved he burst into melody. It was the natural 
invitation to song, and all joined in the latest ditties learnt at 
the music-hall. Away they sped, over the roofs of South 
London, about them the universal glare of sunhght, the 
carriage dense with tobacco-smoke. Ho for the bottle of 
muddy ale, passed round in genial fellowship from mouth to 
mouth 1 Pennyloaf would not drink of it ; she had a dread 
of all such bottles. In her heart she rejoiced that Bob knew 
no craving for strong Hquor. Towards the end of the jour- 
ney the young man witik the concertina passed round his 
hat. 

Clem Peckover had come by the same train ; she was one 
of a large party which had followed close behind Bob and 
Pennyloaf to the railway station. Now they followed along 
the long corridors into the * Pahss,' with many a loud expres- 
sion of mockery, with hee-hawing laughter, with coarse 
1'okes. Depend upon it, Clem was gorgeously arrayed ; amid 
ler sateUites she swept on ' like a stately ship of Tarsus,. 
bound for the isles of Javan or Gadire ; ' her face was aflame, 
her eyes flashed in enjoyment of the uproar. Jack Bartley 
wore a high hat — ^Bob never had owned one in his Ufe — and 
about his neck was a tie of crimson ; yellow was his waist- 
coat, even such a waistcoat as you may see in Pall Mall, and 
his walking-stick had a nigger's head for handle. He was 
the oracle of the maidens around him ; every moment the 
appeal was to 'Jeckl Jeckl' Suke Jollop, who would in 
reaUty have preferred to accompany Bob and his allies, whis- 
pered it about that Jack had two-pound-ten in his pocket, and 
was going to spend every penny of it before he left tiie * Paliss ' 
— ^yes, * every ^loomin' penny I ' 

Thus early in the day, the grounds were of course pre- 
ferred to the interior of the glass house. Bob and Pennyloaf 
bent their steps to the fedr. Here already was gathered much 
goodly company; above their heads himg a thick white 
wavering cloud of dust. Swing-boats and merry-go-rounds 
are from of old the chief features of these rural festivities ; 
they soared and dipped and circled to the joyous music of 
ixrgBJiB which played the same tune automatically for any 
number of hours, wbilat raucous voiceB invited all and sundi^ 
^ take their turn. Should this dddght p«ai.,'\i^\io\'i «o. ^^erj 
^Aud such sports AB are dearest to tiie BittOTv* VJoft^ ^\as^ 
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eall for strength of sinew and exaoidtude of aim. The philo- 
sophio mind would have noted with interest how ingeniously 
these games were made to appeal to the patriotism of the 
throng. Did yon choose to ' shy ' sticks in the contest for 
eoGoa-nnts, behold your object was a wooden model of the 
treacherous A%han or the base African. If you took up the 
mallet to smite upon a spring and make proof of how far you 
eould send a ball flying upwards, your blow descended upon 
the head of some oiJier recent foeman. Tiy your fist at the ^ 
indicator of muscularity, and with zeal you smote full in the 
stomach of a guy made to represent a Bussian. If you essayed 
the pop-gun, the mark set you was on the flank of a wooden 
donkey, so conttived that it would kick when hit in the true 
spot. What a joy to observe the tendency of all these diver- 
sions I How characteristic of a high-spirited people that no- 
where could be found any amusement appealing to the mere 
mind, or calculated to effeminate by encouraging a love of 
beauty. 

Bob had a sovereign to get rid of. He shied for cocoa- 
nuts, he swung in the boat vnth Pennyloaf, he rode vnth her 
on the whirlings. When they were choked, and whitened 
from head to foot, vnth dust, it was natural to seek the 
nearest refreshment-booth. Bob had some half-dozen male 
and female acquaintances clustered about him by now; of 
course he must celebrate the occasion by entertaining all of 
them. Consumed with thirst, he began to drink without 
counting the glasses. Pennyloaf plucked at his eldow, but 
Bob was beginning to feel that he must display spirit. 
Because he was married, that was no reason for his relin- 
quishing the claims to leadership in gsdlantry which had 
always been recognised. Hollo ! Here was Suke JoUop I 
She had just quarreUed'vrith Clem, and had been searching 
for the hostile camp. ' Have a drink, Suke 1 ' cried Bob, when 
he heard her acrimonious charges, against Clem and Jack. 
A pretty girl, Suke, and vnth a hat whicli made itself proudly 
manifest a quarter of a mile away. Drink ! of course she 
would drink ; that thirsty she could almost drop I Bob 
enjoyed this secession from the enemy. He knew Suke's old 
fondness for him, and began to play upon it. Elated with 
beer and vanity, he no longer paid the least attention to 
Pennyloaf s remonstrances ; nay, \ie %X\exi^i)a.\vw^ftk V'st ''V^^ 

Iier bloomin' row I ' PennyloaE Yi^Lai ^\ftwi \xi\kst ^-^^n ^^«^ 

looked Beroelj at Miss JoUop. 
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The day woife 6n. For utter wearmete Pennyloaf was 
constrained to beg that they might go into the ' Faliss ' and 
find a shadowed seat. Her tone revived tenderness in Bob ; 
again he became gracious, devoted; he promised that not 
another glass of beer should pass his lips, and Suke Jollop, 
with all her like, might go to perdition. But heavens ! how 
sweltering it was under this glass canopy I How the dust 
rose from the trampled boards I Gome, let's have tea. The 
programme says there'll be a mihtary band playing presently, 
and we shall return refreshed to hear it. 

So they made their way to the ' Shilling Tea-room/ 
Having paid at the entrance, they were admitted to .feed 
freely on all that lay before them. With difficulty could a 
seat be found in the huge room ; the uproar of voices was 
deafening. On the tables lay bread, butter, cake in hunches, 
tea-pots, milk-jugs, sugar-basins — all things to whomso could 
secure them in the conflict. Along the gangways coursed 
perspiring waiters, heaping up giant structures of used plates 
and cups, distributing clean utensils, and miraculously sharp 
in securing the gratuity expected from each guest as he rose 
satiate. Muscular men in aprons wheeled hither the supplies 
of steaming fluid in immense cans on heavy trucks. Here 
practical joking found the most graceful of opportunities, 
whether it were the deft direction of a piece of cake at the 
nose of a person sitting opposite, or the emptying of a saucer 
down your neighbour's back, or the ingenious jogging of an 
arm which was in the act of raising a full tea-cup. Now and 
tiien an ill-conditioned fellow, whose beer disagreed with him, 
would resent some piece of elegant trifling, and the waiters 
would find it needful to request gentlemen not to fight until 
they had left the room. These cases, however, were excep- 
tional. On the whole there reign^ a spirit of imbecile 
joviaUty. Shrieks of female laughter testified to the success 
of the entertainment. 

As Bob and his companion quitted this sphere of delight, 
ill-luck brought it to pass that Mr. Jack Bartley and his train 
were on the point of entering. Jack uttered a phrase of 
stinging sarcasm with reference to Pennyloaf 's red feather ; 
whereupon Bob smote him exactly between the eyes. Yells 
arose ; there was a scuffle, a rush, a tumult. The two were 
separated before further harm came of the little misunder- 
standing, but Jack went to the tea-tables vowing vengeance. 

Poor Pennyloal shed tears as Bob led her to the place 
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where the band had begun playing. Only £er husband's 
anger prevented her from yielding to utter misery. But now 
ihey had come to the centre of the building, and by dint of 
much struggle in the crowd they obtained a standing whence 
they could see the vast amphitheatre, filled with thousands of 
faces. Here at length was quietness, intermission of folly 
and brutality. Bob became another man as he stood and 
listened* He looked with kindness into Pennyloaf 's pale, 
weary face, and his arm stole about her waist to support her. 
Ha! Pennyloaf was happy! The last trace of tears vanished. 
She too was sensible of the influences of music ; her heart 
throbbed as she let herself lean against her husband. 

Well, as every one must needs have his panacea for the 
ills of society, let me inform you of mine. To humanise the 
multitude two things are necessary — two things of the simplest 
.kind conceivable. In the first place, you must effect an 
entire change of economic conditions: a preliminary step of 
which every tyro will recognise the easiness ; then you mast 
bring to bear on the new order of things the constant influ- 
ence of music. Does not the prescription recommend itself ? 
It is jesting in earnest. For, work as ^ou will, there is no 
chance of a new and better world imtil the old be utterly 
destroyed. Destroys sweep away, prepare the ground ; then 
shiJl music the holy, music the civiliser, breathe over the 
renewed earth, and with Orphean magic raise in perfected 
beauty the towers of the City of Man. 

Hours yet beforcthe fireworks begin. Never mind ; here 
by good luck we find seats where we can watch the throng 
|MMsing and repassing. It is a great review of the People. 
(hi the whole how respectable they are, how sober, how 
deadly dull ! See how worn-out the poor girls are becoming, 
how mey gape, what listless eyes most of them have I The 
Btoop in the shoulders so universal among them merely means 
over-toil in the workroom. Not one in a thousand shows the 
elements of taste in dress ; vulgarity and worse glares in all 
but every costume. Observe the middle-aged women; it 
would be small surprise that their good looks had vanished, 
but whence comes it they are animal, repulsive, abfifolutely 
vicious in ugliness ? Mark the men in their turn : four in 
every six have visages so deformed by ill-health thaf they 
excite disgust ; their hair is cut down to within half an inch 
of the scalp ; their legs are twisted out of shape by evil con- 
ditions of life from birth upwards. "Wlieaeset ^^qv^Scl^jjA^ 
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girl oome alohg arm-in-arm, bow flagrantly shows the man's 
coarseness ! They are pretty, so many of these girls, delicate 
of feature, graceful did but their slavery allow them natnral 
development ; and the heart sinks as one sees them side by 
side with the men who are to be their husbands. 

One of the livelier groups is surging hitherwards ; here 
we have frolic, here we have humour. The young man who 
leads them has been going about aU day with the Hning of 
his hat turned down over his forehead ; for the thousandth 
time those girls are screaming with laughter at the sight of 
him. Ha, ha 1 He has slipped and fallen upon the floor, 
and makes an obstruction ; his companions treat him like a 
Jborse that is ' down ^ in the street. ' Look out for his *eels ! ' 
cries one ; and another, ' Sit on his 'ed I ' If this doesn't 
come to an end we shall die of laughter. Lo ! one of the 
funniest of the party is wearing a gigantic cardboard nose 
and flame-coloured whiskers. There, the stumbler is on his 
feet again. < 'Ere he comes up smilin' I ' cries his friend of 
the cardboard nose, and we shake our diaphragms with mirth. 
One of the party is an unusually tall man. ' When are you 
comin' down to have a look at us ? ' cries a pert lass as she 
€kips by him. 

A great review of the People. Since man came into being 
did the world ever exhibit a sadder spectacle ? 

Evening advances ; the great ugly building wiU presently 
be Ughted with innumerable lamps. Away to the west yonder 
the heavens are afire with sunset, but at that we do not care 
to look ; never in our lives did we regard it. We know not 
what is meant by beauty or grandeur. Here under the glass 
roof stand white forms of undraped men and women — casts 
of antique statues — ^but we care as Httle for the glory of art 
as for that of nature ; we have a vague feeling that, for some 
reason or other, antiquity excuses tiie indecent, but further 
than that we do not get. 

As the dusk descends there is a general setting of the 
throng towards the open air ; all the pathways swarm with 
groups which have a tendency to disintegrate into couples ; 
universal is the protecting arm. BeHef from the sweltering 
atmosphere of the hours of sunshine causes a revival of 
hilarft^ ; those who have hitherto only bemused themselves 
with hquor now pass into the stage of jovial recklessness, and 
others, determined to prolong a flagging merriment, begin to 
,. Append uposi their companions for guidajice. On the terrace 
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daudng has commenced ; the players of violins, concertinas, 
and penny-whistles do a brisk trade among the groups eager 
fbrarongh-and-tnmbleyalse; so do the piclqpocke^. Yigorons 
and varied is the jollity that occupies the external galleries, 
filling now in expectation of the fireworks ; indescribable the 
mingled tumult that roars heavenwards. Oirls linked by the 
half-dozen arm-in-arm leap along with shrieks like grotesque 
msBnads ; a rougher horseplay finds favour among the youths, 
occasionally leading to fisticuJfo. Thick voices bellow in frag- 
mentary chorus ; from every side comes the veU, the cat-call, 
the ear-rending whistle ; and -as the bass, the never-ceasing 
accompaniment, sounds myriad-footed tramp, tramp along 
file wooden flooring. A fight, a scene of bestial drunkenness, 
a tender whispering between two lovers, proceed concurrently 
in a space of five square yards. — ^Above them glimmers the 
dawn of starhght. 

For perhaps the first time in his life Bob Hewett has 
drunk more than he can well cariy. To Fennyloaf s re- 
monstrances he answers more and more impatiently : ' Why 
does she talk like a bloomin' fool ? — one doesn't get married 
every day.' He is on the look-out for Jack Bartley now ; only 
let mm meet Jack, and it shall be seen who is t£e better man. 
Fennyloaf rejoices that the hostile party are nowhere dis- 
coverable. She is persuaded to join in a dance, though every 
moment it seems to her that she must sink to the ground in 
uttermost exhaustion. Naturally she does not dance with 
sufficient liveliness to please Bob ; he seizes another girl, a 
stranger, and whirls round the six-foot circle with a laugh of 
triumph. Fennyloaf s misery is relieved by the beginning of 
the fiireworks. Up shoot the rockets, and all the reelang 
multitude utters a huge < Oh ' of idiot admiration. 

Now at length must we think of tearing ourselves away 
from these delights. Already the more prudent people are 
hurrying to the railway, knowing by dire experience what it 
means to linger until the last cargoes. Fennyloaf has hard 
work to get her husband as far as the station ; Bob is not 
quite steady upon his feet, and the hustling of the crowd per- 
petually excites him to belHcose challenges. They reach the 
platform somehow ; they stand wedged amid a throng which 
roars persistently as a substitute for the activity of limb now 
become impossible. A train is drawing up slowly; the 
danger is lest people in the firont row should he pushed over 
the edge of the platform, but porters exert thfttc^»^\H^iS!^''^(6& 
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success. A rush, a tumble, curses, blows, laughter, screams 
of pain — ^and we are in a carriage. Pennjloaf has to be 
dragged up from under the seat, and all her indignation cannot 
free her from the jovial embrace of a man who insists that 
there is plenty of room on his knee. Off. we go ! It is a 
long third-class coach, and already five or six musical instru« 
ments have struck up. We smoke and sing at the same time ; 
we quarrel and make love — the latter in somewhat primitive 
&shion ; we roll about with the rolling of the train ; we nod 
ioko hoggish sleep. 

The platform at Holbom Viaduct ; and there, to Penny- 
loafs terror, it is seen that Olem Feckover and her satellites 
have come by the same train. She does her best to get Bob 
quickly away, but Clem keeps close in their neighbourhood. 
Just as they issue from the station Pennyloaf feels herself 
bespattered from head to foot with some kiiid of fluid ; turn* 
ing, she is aware that all her enemies have squirts in their 
bands, and are preparing for a second discharge of filthy 
water. Anguish for the ruin of her dress overcomes all other 
fear ; she calls upon Bob to defend her. 

But an immediate conflict was not Jack Bartley's intention. 
He and thosd with him made off at a run, Bob pursuing as 
closely as his unsteadiness would permit. In this way they 
all traversed the short distance to Glerkenwell Green, either 
party echoing the other's objurgations along the thinly- 
peopled streets. At length arrived the suitable moment. 
Near St. James's Church Jack Bartley made a stand, and 
defied his enemy to come on. Bob responded with furious 
eagerness ; amid a press of delighted spectators, swelled by 
people just turned out of the public-houses, the two lads 
fought like wild animals. Nor were they the only combatants. 
Exasperated by the certainty that her hat and dolman were 
ruined, Pennyloaf flew with erected nails at Clem Peckover. 
It was just wnat the latter desired. In an instant she had 
rent haJf Pennyloaf s garments off her back, and was tearing 
her face tUl the blood streamed. Inoonsolable was the grief 
of the crowd when a couple of stalwart policemen came 
hustling forward, thrusting to left and right, irresistibly clear- 
ing the comer. There was no question of making arrests ; 
it was the night of Bank-holiday, and the capacity of police- 
eeUs 28 limited. Enough that me fight perforce came to an 
end. Amid frenzied, blasphemy Bob Mid^ ^^yt^V ^^siA ^oi^ 
several ways; bo did Clem and ^eniqlofvi. 
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Poor Peimyloaf ! Arrived at Shooter's Oardens, and having 
groped her way blindly up to the black hole which was her 
wedding-chamber, she just managed to light a candle, then 
8Uik down upon ttie bare floor and wept. You could not have 
recognised her ; her pretty &ce was dl blood and dirt. She 
held in her haild the fragment of a hat, and her dolman had 
disappeared. Her husband was not in much better plight ; 
his waistcoat and shirt were rent open, his coat was filth* 
smeared, and it seemed likely that he had lost the sight of one 
eye. Sitting there in drunken lassitude, he breathed nothing 
but threats of future vengeance. 

An hour later noises of a feuniliar kind sounded beneath 
the window. A woman's voice was raised in the fury of mad 
drunkenness, and a man answered her with threats and blows* 

' That's mother,' sobbed Pennyloaf. ' I knew she wouldn't 
get over to-day. She never did get over a Bank-holiday.' 

lbs. Candy had taken the pledge when her husband con- 
sented to return and live with her. Unfortunately she did not 
at the same time transfer herself to a country where there are 
no beer-shops and no Bank-holidays. Short of such decisive 
change, what hope for her ? 

Bob was already asleep, breathing stertorously. As for 
Pennyloaf, she was so overwearied that hours passed before 
oblivion fell upon her aching eyelids. She was thinking all 
the time that on the morrow it would be necessary to pawn 
her wedding-ring. 



CHAPTER Xm 

THE BBINGBB OF ILL NEWS 



Enowing the likelihood that Clara Hewett would go from 
home for Bank-holiday, Sidney made it his request before 
he left Hanover Street on Sunday night that Jane might be 
despatched on her errand at an early hour next morning. At 
eight o'clock, accordingly, Snowdon went forth with his grand- 
daughter, and, having discovered the street to which Sidney 
had directed him, he waited at a distance whilst Jane went 
to make her inquiries. In a few tcoxiu\t^^ \2sv^ ^5^ ^^^ks^^ 
him, 

' Misa Hewett has gone away," ah^ x^go^^^* 
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• To spend the day, do you mean V was Snowdon's ttonbled 
question. 

' No, she has left the house. She went yesterday, in the 
afternoon. It was very sudden, the landlady says, and she 
doesn't know where she's gone to.' 

Jane had no understanding of what her information im- 
plied ; seeing that it was received as grave news, she stood 
regarding her grandfather anxiously. Though Clara had 
passed out of her world since those first da3rs of illness, Jane 
held her in a memory which knew no motive of retention so 
strong as gratitude. The thought of harm or sorrow coming 
upon her protector had a twofold painfalness. Instantly she 
divined that Clara was in some way the cause of Sidney Eirk- 
wood's inability to go into the country to-day. For a long 
time the two had been closely linked in her reflections ; Mrs. 
Peckover and Clem used constantly to exchange remarks which 
made this inevitable. But not until now had Jane really felt 
the significance of the bond/ Of a sudden she had a throbbing 
at her heart, and a confusion of mind which would not allow 
her to pursue the direct train of thought naturally provoked 
by the visit she had just paid. A turbid flood of ideas, of 
vague surmises, of apprehensions, of forecasts, swept across 
her consciousness. The blood forsook her cheeks. But that 
the old man began to move away, she could have remained 
thus for many minutes, struggling with that new, half-under- 
stood thing which was taking possession of her life. 

The disappointment of l£e day was no longer simple, and 
such as a child experiences. Nor ever from this hour onwards 
would Jane regard things as she had been wont to do, with 
the simple feelmgs of ohUdhood. 

Snowdon walked on in silence until the street they had 
visited was far behind them. Jane was accustomed to his 
long fits of musing, but now she with difl&culty refirained from 
questioning him. He said at length : 

' Jane, I'm afraid we shall have to give up our day in the 
country.' 

She assented readily, gladly; all the joy had gone out of 
the proposed excursion, and she wished now to be by herself 
in quietness. 

• I think I'll let you go home alone,* Snowdon continued. 
fl want to Bee Mr, Kirkwood, and 1 date say I shall find him 

lo, if I walk on a,t once.* 

They went in different directions, Wi^ftiti0^3L0Tim^^^Vvj.\» 
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speed he could to Tysoe Street. Sidney had abeady been 
out, walking restlessly and aimlessly for two or three, hours. 
The news he now heard was the half -incredible fulfilment of a 
dread that had been torturing him through the night. No 
calamity is so difficult to realise when it befalls as one which 
has haunted us in imagination. 

' That means nothing ! * he exclaimed, as if resentfully. 
* She was dissatisfied with the lodging, that's all. Perhaps 
die's already got a place. I dare say there's a note from her 
at home this morning.' 

' Shall you go and see if there is ? ' asked Snowdon, allowing, 
as usual, a moment's silence to intervene. 

Sidney hesitated, avoiding the other's look. 

' I shall go to that house first of all, I think. Of course I 
diall hear no more than they told Jane ; but ' 

He took a deep breath. 

' Yes, go there,' said Snowdon ; ' but afterwards go to the 
Hewetts'. If she hasn't written to them, or let them have 
news of any kind, her father oughtn't to be kept in ignorance 
for another hour.' 

• He ought to have been told before this,' replied Sidney in 
a thick under-voice. * He ought to have been told on Saturday. 
And the blame'll be mine.' 

It is an experience familiar to impulsive and self-confident 
men that a moment's crisis may render scarcely intelligible a 
mode of thought or course of action which till then one had 
deemed perfectly rational. Sidney, hopeless in spite of the 
pretences he made, stood aghast at the responsibility he had 
taken upon himsel£ It was so obvious to him now that he 
ought to have communicated to John Hewett without loss of 
time the news which Mrs. Hewett brought on Saturday morn- 
ing. But could he be s]ire that John was still in ignorance 
of Clara's movements ? Was it not all but certain that Mrs. 
Hewett must have broken the news before this ? K not, there 
lay before him a terrible duty. 

The two went forth together, and another visit was paid 
to the lodging-house. After that Sidney called upon Mrs. 
Tubbs, and made a simple inquiry for Clara, with the antici- 
pated result. 

' You won't find her in this part of London, it's my belief,' 
said the woman significantly. * Slaa'a le&» ^3cka VA^^ ^^ '^^ 
took— 80 much I know. Nevei xiie>«k.xi\» Vi ^Hi^^ ^^x'bH^^'^ "^"^^ 
You 're a Mend of her father' 8, m\a\»et *l ' xi^ 1 
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Sidney cotdd not trust himself to make a reply. He re« 
joined Snowdon at a little distance, and expressed bis intention 
of going at once to Glerkenwell Close. 

< Let me see jo\x again to-day/ said the old man sadly. 

Sidney promised, and they took leave of each other. It 
was now nearing ten o'clock. In the Close an organ was 
giving delight to a great crowd of children, some of them 
wearing holiday garb^ but most clad in the native rags which 
served them for all seasons and all days. The volume of 
clanging melody fell with torture upon Kirkwood's ear, and 
when he saw that the instrument was immediately before 
Mrs. Peckover's house, he stood aside in gloomy impatience, 
waiting till it should move away. This happened in a few 
minutes. The house door being open, he walked straight 
upstairs. 

On the landing he confronted Mrs. Hewett ; she started on 
seeing him, and whispered a question. The exchange of a 
few words apprised Sidney that Hewett did not even know of 
Clara's having quitted Mrs. Tubbs'. 

' Then I must tell him everything,* he said. To put the 
task upon the poor woman would have been simple cowardice. 
Merely in hearing his news she was blanched with dread. 
She could only point to the door of the front room — the only 
one rented by the family since Jane Snowdon's occupation of 
the other had taught them to be as economical in this respect 
as their neighbours were. 

Sidney knocked and entered. Two months had passed 
since his latest visit, and he observed that in the meantime 
everything had become more squalid. The floor, Uie window, 
the furniture, were not kept so clean as formerly — ^inevitable 
result of the overcrowding of a room ; the air was bad, the 
children looked untidy. The large, bed had not been set in 
order since last night ; in it lay tiie baby, crying as always, 
ailing as it had done from the day of its birth. John Hewett 
was engaged in mending one of the chairs, of which the legs 
had become loose. He looked with surprise at the visitor, 
and at once averted his face sullenly. 

* Mr. Hewett,' Kirkwood began, without form of greeting, 
' on Saturday morning I heard something that I behevc I 
ought to have let you know at once. I Mt, tiiough, that it 
was hardly my business ; and somehow we haven't been quite 
BO open with each other just lately as we used to be.' 

JS/s voice Bank. Hewett had risen from his crouching 
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attitude, and was lookmg him fall in the fiEtoe with eyes which 
grew momentarily darker and more hostile. 

• Well ? Why are you stopping ? What have you got to 
say?* 

The words came firom a dry throat ; the effort to pronounce 
them dearly made the last all but violent. 

' On Friday night,* Sidney resumed, his own utterance 
uncertain, * Olara left her place. She took a room not far 
from Upper Street, and I saw her, spoke to her. She'd quar- 
relled with Mrs. Tubbs. I urged her to come home, but she 
wouldn't listen to me. This morning I've been to try and 
see her again, but they tell me she went away yesterday after- 
noon. I can't find where she's living now.' 

Hewett took a step forward. His face was so distorted, so 
fierce, that Sidney involuntarily raised an arm, as if to defend 
himself. 

' An' it's you as comes tellin' me this ! ' John exclaimed, 
a note of anguish blending with his fury. * You have the 
&ce to stand there an' speak Hke that to me, when you know 
it's all your own doing I Who was the cause as the girl went 
away from 'ome? Who was it, I say? Haven't been as 
finendly as we used to be, haven't we ? An* why ? Haven't 
I seen it plainer an' plainer what you was thinkin' when you 
told me to let her have her own way ? I spoke the truth then 
— 'cause I felt it ; an* I was fool enough, for all that, to try 
an' believe I was in the wrong. Now you come an' stand 
before me— why, I couldn't a' thought there was a man had 
so little shame in him 1 ' 

Mrs. Hewett entered the room ; the loud angry voice had 
reached her ears, and in spite of terror she came to interpose 
between the two men. 

' Do you know what he's come to tell me ? ' cried her 
husband. * Oh, you do ! He's been tryin* to talk you over, 
has he ? You just answer to me,.an' tell the truth. Who 
was it persuaded me to let Clara go from *ome ? Who was it 
come here an' talked an' talked till he got his way ? He 
knew what 'ud be the end of it — ^he knew, I tell you,— an' it's 
just what he wanted. Hasn't he been drawin' away from us 
ever since the girl left ? I saw it all that night when he came 
here persuadin' me, an' I told it him plain. He wanted to 'a 
done wiUi her, and to a' done with us. Am I speakin' the 
truth or not ? ' 

*Wh7 should he think tiial -^^jj, ^^JtoiV ^^^'^^'^^^^^ 
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woman faintly. 'You know very well as Clara 'ud never 
listen to him. What need had he to do such things ? * 

* Oh yes, I'm wrong ! Of course I'm wrong ! You always 
did go against mo when there was anything to do with Clara. 
She'd never listen to him ? No, of course she wouldn't, an' 
he couldn't rest until he saw her come to harm. What do 
you care either ? She's no child of yours. But I tell you 
I'd see you an' all your children beg an' die in the streets 
rather than a hair of my own girl's head should be touched 1 ' 

Indulgence of his passion was making a madman of him. 
Never till now had he uttered an unfeelnig word to his wife, 
but the look with which he accompanied this brutal speech 
was one of fiery hatred. 

* Don't turn on h&r \ ' cried Sidney, with bitterness. * Say 
what you like to me, and believe the worst you can of me ; I 
shouldn't have come here if I hadn't been ready to bear every- 
thing. It's no good speaking reason to you now, but maybe 
you'll understand some day.' 

* Who know's as she's come to harm ? ' urged Mrs. Hewett. 
* Nobody can say it of her for certain, yet.' 

' I'd have told him that, if he'd only listened to me and 
given me credit for honesty,' said Kirkwood. ' It is as likely 
as not she's gone away just because I angered her on Satur- 
day. Perhaps she said to herself she'd have done with me 
once for all. It would be just her way.' 

' Speak another word against my girl,' Hewett shouted, 
misinterpreting the last phrase, ' an' I'll do more than say 
what I think of you — old man though they call me ! Take 
yourself out of this room ; it was the worst day of my life 
that ever you came into it. Never let me an' you come 
across each other again. I hate the sight of you, an' I hate 
the sound of your voice 1 ' 

The animal in Sidney Eirkwood made it a terrible minute 
for him as he turned away in silence before this savage injus- 
tice. The veins upon his forehead were swollen ; his clenched 
teeth gave an appearance of ferocity to his spirited features. 
With head bent, and shoulders quivering as if in supreme 
muscular exertion, he left the room without another word. 

In a few minutes Hewett also quitted the house. He went 
to the luncheon-bar in Upper Street, and heard for the first 
time Mrs. Tubbs's rancorous surmises. He went to Clara's 
recent lodgings ; a girl of ten was the only person in the house, 
JU2d she could a&y nothing more than tlmt Miss Hewett no 
longer lived there. Till midway in tiae a&.etxiOOXi3o\m.^«X&ftiL 
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about the streets of Islington, Highbury, Hoxton, darken- 
well, impelled by the unreasoning hope that he might see 
Clara, but also because he could not rest in any place. He 
was half-conscious now of the madness of his behaviour to 
Eirkwood, but this only confirmed him in hostility to the 
young man ; the thought of losing Clara was anguish intole- 
rable, yet with it mingled a bitter resentment of the giii^s 
cruelty to him. And all these sources of misery swelled the 
current of rebellious feeling which had so often threatened to 
sweep his life into wreckage. He was Clara's father, and the 
same impulse of furious revolt which had driven the girl to 
recklessness now inflamed him with the rage of despair. 

On a Bank-holiday only a few insignificant shops remain 
open even in the poor districts of London ; sweets you can 
purchase, and tobacco, but not much else that is sold across 
an ordinary counter. The more noticeable becomes the brisk 
trade of pubUc-houses. At the gin-shop centres the life of each 
street ; here is a wide door and a noisy welcome, the more at- 
tractive by contrast with the stretch of closed shutters on 
either hand. At such a door, midway in the sultry afternoon, 
John Hewett paused. To look at his stooping shoulders, his 
uncertain swaying this way and that, his flushed, perspiring 
face, you might have taken him for one who had already been 
drinking. No ; it was only a struggle between his despairing 
wretchedness and a hfelong habit of mind. Not di£&cult to 
foresee which would prevail ; the public-house always has its 
doors open in expectation of such instances. With a gesture 
which made him yet more like a drunken man he turned from 
the pavement and entered. . . . 

About nine o'clock in the evening, just when Mrs. Hewett 
had put the unwilling children to bed, and had given her baby 
a sleeping-dose — ^it had cried incessantly for eighteen hours, — 
ihe door of the room was pushed open. Her husband came 
in. She stood looking at him — unable to credit the evidence 
of her eyes. 

' John ! ' 

8he laid her hand upon him and stared into his face. The 
man shook her oJBP, without speaking, and moved staggeringly 
forward. Then he turned round, waved his arm, and shout^ : 

* Let her go to the devil I She cares nothing for her 
father.' 

He threw himself upon, the bed, and soon aajak inir 
imnken sleep. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

A WELCOME GUEST 

The bells of St. James's, Olerkenwell, ring melodies in inter* 
vals of the pealing for service-time. One morning of spring 
their music, like the rain that fell intermittently, was flmig 
westwards by the boisterous wind, away over Clerkenwell Close, 
until the notes failed one by one, or were clashed oat of ex- 
istence by the clamour of a less civilised steeple. Had the 
wind been under mortal control it would doubtless have blown 
thus violently and in this quarter in order that the inhabitants 
of the House of Detention might derive no solace from the 
melody. Yet I know not ; just now the bells were playing 
* There is a happy land, far, far away,' and that hymn makes 
too great a demand upon the imagination to soothe amid 
instant miseries. 

In Mrs. Peckover's kitchen the music was audible in bursts. 
Clem and her mother, however, it neither summoned to pre- 
pare for church, nor lulled into a mood of restful reverie. The 
two were sitting very close together before the fire, and holding 
intimate converse ; their voices kept a low murmur, as if, 
tiiough the door was shut, they felt it necessary to use every 
precaution against being overheard. Three years have come 
and gone since we saw these persons. On the elder time has 
made Uttle impression; but Clem has developed noticeably. 
The girl is now in the very prime of her ferocious beauty. She 
has grown taller and somewhat stouter ; her shoulders spread 
like those of a caryatid ; the arm with which she props her 
head is as strong as a carter's and magnificently moulded. 
The head itself looks immense with its pile of glossy hair. 
Beddened by the rays of the fire, her features had a splendid 
savagery which seemed strangely at discord with the paltry 
surroundings amid which she sat ; her eyes just now were 
gleaming with a crafty and cruel speculation which would have - 
become those of a barbarian in ambush. I wonder how it 
eame about that her strain, after passing through the basest 
conditions of modem life, had thus reverted to a type of aji«' 
ceatml exuberance. 

'If only he doesn 't hear about tlie o\4 mwi ot ^Scl^ ^Afe^-nx 
^mebodjr / ' said Mrs. Peckover . • I've "beexi ^«ii^ oi V^ ^-^^^ 
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cdnce he come into the 'ouse. There's so many people might 
tell him. You'll have to come round him sharp, Olem.' 

The mother was dressed as her kind are wont to be on 
Sunday morning — that is to say, not dressed at all, but hung 
about with coarse garments, her hair in unbeautiful disarray. 
Clem, on the other hand, seemed to have devoted much atten- 
tion to her morning toilet ; she wore a dark dress trimmed with 
velveteen, and a metal ornament of primitive taste gleamed 
amid her hair. 

< There ain't no mistake?' she asked, after a pause. 
• You're jolly sure of that ? ' 

* Mistake? What a blessed fool you must be I Didn't 
ihey advertise in the papers for him ? Didn't the lawyers 
themselves say as it was something to his advantage ? Don't 
you say yourself as Jane says her grandfather's often spoke 
about him and wished he could find him ? How can it be a 
mistake ? If it was only Bill's letter we had to go on, you 
might talk ; but — there, don't be a ijiot 1 ' 

* If it turned out as he hadn't nothing,' remarked Clem 
resolutely, ' I'd leave him, if I was married fifty times.' 

Her mother uttered a contemptuous sound. At the same 
time she moved her head as if listening ; some one was, in 
bydt descending the stairs. 

* Here he comes,' she whispered. * Get the eggs ready, 
an' I'll make the corffee.' 

A tap at the door, then entered a tallish man of perhaps 
forty, though he might be a year or two younger. His face 
was olean-^aven, harsh-featured, unwholesome of complexion; 
its chief peculiarity was the protuberance of the bone in front 
of each temple, which gave him a curiously animal aspect. 
His lower lip hung and jutted forward ; when he smiled, as 
now in advancing to the fire, it sUghtly overlapped the one 
above. His hair was very sparse ; he looked, indeed, hke one 
who has received the tonsure. The movement of his limbs 
betokened excessive indolence ; he dragged his feet rather than 
walked. His attire was equsilly suggestive ; not only had it 
fiJlen into the last degree of shabbiness (having originally been 
such as is worn by a man above the mechanic ranks), but it 
was patched with dirt of many kinds, and held together by a 
most inadequate supply of buttons. At present hi^ ""^q^&^^s^ 
collar, and his waistcoat, half-open, ex^^o^^di ^x^^ \Sc^^. 

'Whjr, you're all a-blowin' and a-gtovrai "Okv^ Ts^orcssy^s 
HwsPeokover, ' was his first observatioii, a^\x^ ftcto^^^V^'^^^'^^ 
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into a wooden arm-chair. ' I shall begin to think that colour 
of yours ain't natural. Dare you let me rub it with a hand- 
kerchief?' 

' Course I dare,' replied Olem, tossing her head. ' Don't 
be so forward, Mr. Snowdon.' 

' Forward ? Not I. I'm behind time if anything. I hope 
I haven't kept you from church.' 

He chuckled at his double joke. Mother and daughter 
laughed appreciatively. 

' Will you take your eggs boiled or Med 7 ' inquired Mrs. 
Peckover. 

* Going to give me eggs, are you ? Well, I've no objection, 
I assure you. And I think I'll have them fried, Mrs. Peckover. 
But, I say, you mustn't be running up too big a bill. The 
Lord only Imows when I shall get anyfiiing to do, and it ain't 
very likely to be a thousand a year when it does come.' 

* Oh, that's all right,' replied the landlady, as if sordid 
calculation were a thing impossible to her. ' I can't say as 
you behaved quite straightforward years ago, Mr. Snowdon, 
but I ain't one to make a row about bygones, an' as you say 
you'll put it all straight as soon as you can, well, I won't refuse 
ko trust you once more.' 

Mr. Snowdon lay back in the chair, his hands in his waist- 
coat pockets, his legs outstretched upon the fender. He was 
smiling placidly, now at the preparing breakfEbst, now at Olem. 
The latter he plainly regarded with much admiration, and 
cared not to conceal it. When, in a few minutes, it was 
announced to him that the meal was ready, he dragged his 
chair up to the table and reseated himself with a sigh of satis- 
faction. A dish of excellent ham, and eggs as nearly fresh as 
can be obtained in Glerkenwell, invited him with appetising 
odour ; a large cup of what is known to the generality of 
English people as coffee steamed at his right hand ; slices of 
new bread lay ready cut upon a plate; a slab of the most 
expensive substitute for butter caught his eye with yellow 
promise ; vinegar and mustard appealed to the refinements of 
bis taste. 

* I've got a couple more eggs, if you'd like them doin',' said 
Mrs. Peckover, when she had watched the beginning of his 
attack upon the viands. 

^I think I shall manage pretty well with this supply,' re* 
Earned Mr. Snowdon. 

Ashe ate he kept silence, partly "becavxafe\\i^«A'V2^^^:^'*>% 
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paxtly in consequence of the activity of his mind. He was, in 
fact, musing upon a question which he found it very difficult 
to answer in any satisfSB>ctory way. ' What's the meaning of 
all this ? ' he asked himself, and not for the first time. ' What 
makes them treat me in tins fashion ? A week ago I came 
here to look up Mrs. Peckover, just because I'd run down to 
my last penny, and I didn't Imow where to find a night's 
lodging. I'd got an idea, too, that I shotild like to find out 
what had become of my cluld, whom I left here nine or 
ten years ago ; possibly she was still alive, and might welcome 
the duty of supporting her parent. The chance was, to be 
sure, that the girl had long since been in her grave, and that 
Mrs. Peckover no longer lived in the old quarters ; if I dis- 
covered the woman, on the other hand, she was not very Hkely 
to give me an affectionate reception, seeing that I found it 
inconvenient to keep sending her money for Jane's keep in the 
old days. The queer thiug is, that everything turned out 
exactly the opposite of what I had expected. Mrs. Peckover 
had rather a sour face at first, but after a little talk she began 
to seem quite glad to see me. She put me into a room, under- 
took to board me for a while — ^till I find work, and I wonder 
when that'll be 7 — and blest if this strapping daughter of hers 
doesn't seem to have fallen in love with me from the first go 
off I As for my girl, I'm told she was carried off by hgr grand- 
father, my old dad, three years ago, and where they went 
nobody knows. Very puzzling all this. How on earth came 
it that Mrs. Peckover kept the child so long, and didn't send 
her to the workhouse? If I'm to believe her, she took a 
motherly kindness for the poor brat. But that won't exactly 
go down with J. J. Snowdon ; he's seen a bit too much in his 
knocking about the world. Still, what if I'm making a mistake 
about the old woman ? There are some people do things of 
that sort ; upon my soul, I've known people be kind even to 
me, without a chance of being paid back 1 You may think 
you kaow a man or a woman, and then all at once they'll go 
and do something you'd have taken your davy couldn't possibly 
happen. I'd have sworn she was nothing but a s kinflin t and 
a lying old witch. And so she may be ; the chances are there's 
some game going on that I can't see through. Make inquiries? 
Why, so I have done, as fair as I know how* I'^^ Qi^ V^^s^^cl 
able to hit on one person who kno^^ osfi^VItiasi^ ^o^ "^^ 
matter, and be tells me it's true enoxx^Yi >iJcifc ^^ ^^^ "^^^^ 
ATO7 about three years ago, but litf a no '\Ql^%. Ni\iSt^ ^^^^ 
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to. Sorely the old man must be dead by now, though he was 
tough. Well, the &ct of the matter is, I've got a good berth, 
and I'm a precious sight too lazy to go on the private detective 
job. Here's this girl Clem, the finest bit of flesh I've seen for 
a long time ; I've more than half a mind to see if she won't 
be fool enough to marry me. I'm not a bad-looking fellow, 
that's the truth, and she may have taken a real liking to me. 
Seems to me that I should have come in for a comfortable 
thing in my old age ; if I haven't a daughter to provide for 
my needs, at all events I shall have a wife who can be per- 
suaded into doing so. When the old woman gets out of the 
way I must have a little quiet talk with Olem.' 

The opportunity he desired was not long in offering itself. 
Having made an excellent breakfast, he dragged his chair up 
to the fender again, and reached a pipe from the mantel-piece, 
where he had left it last night. Tobacco he carried loose in 
his waistcoat pocket ; it came forth in the form of yellowish 
dust, intermingled with all sorts of alien scraps. When he 
had lit his pipe, he poised the chair on its hind-legs, clasped 
his hands over his bald crown, and continued his musing with 
an air of amiable calm. Smoke curled up from the comer of 
his loose lipsi, and occasionally, removing his pipe for an in- 
stant, he spat skilfully between the bars of the grate. Assured 
of his comfort, Mrs. Peckover said she must go and look after 
certain domestic duties. Her daughter had begun to clean 
some vegetables that would be cooked for dinner. 

* How old may you be, Clem ? * Mr. Snowdon inquired 
genially, when they had been alone together for a few minutes. 

* What's that to you ? Guess.' 

' Why, let me see ; you was not much more than a baby 
when I went away. You'll be eighteen or nineteen, I sup- 



*Yes, I'm nineteen— last sixth of February. Pity you 
come too late to give me a birthday present, ain't it ? ' 

•Ah! And who'd have thought you'd have grown up 
such a beauty t I say, Clem, how many of the young chaps 
about here have been wanting to marry you, eh ? ' 

* A dozen or two, I dessay,' Clem replied, shrugging her 
shoulders scomfolly. 

Mr. Snowdon laughed, and then spat into the fire. 
'Tell me about some o' them, will you? Who is it you're 
Ireepinff company with now ? * 

'Wlo, indeed? Wliy, there isn't one raL\oo\L%»U ^-s^ta^ 
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of 'em's took to drinkiDg 'cause I won't have nothing to do 
with 'em.' 

This excited Mr. Snowdon's mirth in a high degree ; he 
rolled on his chair, and almost pitched backwards. 

' I suppose ^ou give one or other a bit of encouragement 
now and then, just to make a fool of him, eh ? ' 

* Course I do. There was Bob Hewett ; he used to lodge 
here, but that Was after your time. I kep' him off an' on till 
he couldn't bear it no longer ; then he went an' married a 
common slut of a thing, just because he thought it 'ud make 
me mad. '. Ha, ha ! I b^eve he'd give her poison an' risk it 
any day, if only I promised to marry him afterwards. Then 
there was a feller called Jeck Bartley. I set him an' Bob 
fightin' one Bank-holiday — ^you should a' seen 'em go at it 1 
Jack went an' got married a year ago to a girl called Suke 
JoUop; her mother forced him. How I did laugh 1 Last 
Christmas Day they smashed up their 'ome an' threw the 
bits out into the street. Jack got one of his eyes Imocked 
out — I thought I should a' died o' laughin' when I saw him 
next momin*.' 

The hearer became uproarious in merriment. 

* Tell you what it is, Clem,' he cried, * you're something 
like a girl t Dam me if I don't like you ! I say, I wonder 
what my daughter's grown up ? Like her mother, I suppose. 
You an' she was sort of sisters, wasn't you ? ' 

He observed her closely. Clem laughed and shrugged her 
shoulders. 

' Queer sort o' sisters. She was a bit too quiet-like for 
me. . There never was no fun in her.' 

' Aye, like her mother. And where did you say she went 
to with the old man? ' 

' Where she went to ? ' repeated Clem, regarding him 
steadily with her big eyes, ' I never said nothmg about it, 
'cause I didn't know.' 

' Well, I shan't cry about her, and I don't suppose she 
misses me much, wherever she is. All the same, Clem, I'm 
a domesticated sort of man ; you can see that, can't you ? I 
shoulchi't wonder if I marry again one of these first days. 
Just tell me where to find a girl of the right sort. I dare say 
you know heaps.' 

* Dessay I do. What sort do y o\x 'WMil *i ' 

'Ob, a littiish girl — ^yellow hair, -jom Vxvssti — ^"ii^ ^\^«5a^ 
ilmi look as if they didn't weigh lia\i-a-B\«rvft: 
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' I'll throw this parsnip at you, Mr. Snowdon 1 * 

'What's up now. You don't call yourself littlish, do 

you?' 

Clem snapped the small end off the vegetable she was par-. 

ing, and aimed it at his head. He ducked just in time. Then 

there was an outburst of laughter from both. 

* Say, Clem, you haven't got a glass of beer in the house ? ' 
'You'll have to wait till openin' time,' replied the girl 

sourly, going away to the far end of the room. 
' Have I offended you, Clem ? ' 
' Offended, indeed t As if I cared what you say I 

* Do you care what I think ? ' 
'Not II' 

' That means you do. Say, Clem, just come here ; I've 
something to tell you.' 

' You're a nuisance. Let me get on with my work, can't 
you?' 

* No, I can't. You just come here. You'd better not give 
me the trouble of fetching you 1 ' 

The girl obeyed him. Her cheeks were very hot, and the 
danger-signal was flashing in hier eyes. Ten minutes later 
she went upstairs, and had a vivacious dialogue of whispers 
with Mrs. Peckover. 



CHAPTER XV 

SUNLIGHT IN DREARY PIiAOES 



Among the by-ways of Glerkenwell you might, with some 
difficulty, have discovered an establishment known in its 
neighbourhood as ' Whitehead's.' It was an artificial-flower 
factory, and the rooms of which it consisted were only to be 
reached by traversing a timber-yard, and then mounting a 
wooden staircase outside a saw-mill. Here at busy seasons 
worked some threescore women and girls, who, owing to the 
nature of their occupation, were spoken of by the jocose youth 
of the locality as ' Whitehead's pastepots.' 

Naturally they varied much in age and aspect. There 

was the child who had newly left school, and was now invited 

^o consider the question of how to keep herself alive ; there 

fras the woman of uncertain age, who \ia4 s^Ti\» Vmi^i^syx^ot 

Jongr dajra in the atmoaphere of worla:oomB,«att!aL^\iWi^'Ockfe^^- 
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Bolt in her parchmenty cheek and lack-lustre eye ; and between 
these extremes came all the various types of the London crafts- 
girl : she who is young enough to hope that disappointments 
may yet be made up for by the future ; she who is already 
tasting such scanty good as life had in store for her ; she who 
has outlived her illusions and no longer cares to look beyond 
the close of the week. If regularly engaged as time-workers, 
they made themselves easy in the prospect of wages that 
allowed them to sleep under a roof and eat at certain intervals 
of the day ; if employed on piece-work they might at any 
moment mid themselves wageless, but this, being a familiar 
state of things, did not trouble them. With few exceptions, 
they were clad neatly ; on the whole, they pUed their task in 
wonderful contentment. The general tone of conversation 
among them was not high ; moralists unfamiliar with the ways 
of the nether world would probably have appUed a term other 
than negative to the laughing discussions which now and then 
enlivened this or that group ; but it was very seldom indeed 
that a child newly arriving heard anything with which she 
was not already perfectly familiar. 

One afternoon at the end of May there penetrated into the 
largest of the workrooms that rarest of visitants, a stray sun- 
beam. Only if the sun happened to shine at given moments 
could any of its light foil directly into the room I speak of ; 
this afternoon, however, all circumstances were favourable, 
and behold the floor chequered with uncertain gleam. The 
workers were arranged in groups of three, called 'parties,' 
consisting of a learner, an improver, and a hand. All sat 
with sleeves pushed up to their elbows, and had a habit of 
rocking to and fro as they plied their mechanical industry. 
Owing to the movement of a cloud, the sunlight spread gra- 
dually towards one of these groups ; it touched the skirt, the 
arms, the head of one of the girls, who, as if gladdened by the 
kindly warmth, looked round and smiled. A smile you would 
have been pleased to observe — unconscious, gently thoughtful, 
rich in possibiUties of happiness. She was quite a young girl, 
eertainly not seventeen, and wore a smooth grey dress, with a 
white linen collar ; her brown hair was closely plaited, her 
head well-shaped, the bend of her neck very graceful. From 
her bare arms it could be seen that she was anything Wi 
zobustlj made, jet her general appeaxaTvci^ "^^"^ ^«c>\i crafe <^\.*'5^- 
healtb, and she held herself, even tW^ \«A»ek m ^^ ^^^^ 
moiG uprightly than most of hex com^«bmQU'&- ^^^ 'I 
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watched her for a while, you would have noticed that her 
eyes occasionally strayed beyond the work-table, and, perhaps 
unconsciously, fixed themselves for some moments on one or 
other of the girls near her ; when she remembered herself and 
looked down again upon her task, there rose to her face a 
smile of the subtlest meaning, the outcome of busy reflection. 
By her side was a Httle girl just beginning to lec^ the 
work, whose employment it was to paper wires and make 
' centres.' This toH always results in blistered fingers, and 
frequent was the child's appeal to her neighbour for sympathy. 

* It'll be easier soon,' said the latter, on one of these occa- 
sions, bending her head to speak in a low voice. ' You should 
have seen what blisters I had when I began.' 

' It's all very well to say that. I can't do no more, so 
there 1 Oh, when'll it be five o'clock ?' 

* It's a quarter to. Try and go on, Annie.' 

Five o'clock did come at length, and with it twenty minutes' 
rest for tea. The rule at Whitehead's was, that you could 
either bring your own tea, sugar, and eatables, or purchase 
them here from a forewoman ; most of the workers chose to 
provide themselves. It was customary for each ' party ' to club 
together, emptying their several contributions of tea out of 
little twists of newspaper into one teapot. Wholesome bustle 
and confusion succeeded to the former silence. One of the 
leaigaers, whose turn it was to run on errands, was over- 
whelmed with commissions to a chandler's shop dose by; a 
wry-fSB>ced, stupid Httle girl she was, and they called her, because 
of her slowness, the ' funeral horse.' She had strange habits, 
which made laughter for those who knew of them ; for instance, 
it was her custom in the dinner-hour to go apart and eat her 
poor scraps on a doorstep close by a cook-shop ; she confided 
to a companion that the odour of baked joints seemed to give 
her food a relish. From her present errand she returned with 
a strange variety of dainties — for it was early in the week, and 
the girls still had coppers in their pockets ; for two or three 
she had purchased a farthing's- worth of jam, which she carried 
in paper. A bite of this and a taste of that rewarded her for 
her trouble. 

The quiet-mannered girl whom we were observing took 

her cup of tea from the pot in which she had a share, and 

jSvia Iter ba^^ produced some folded pieces of bread and butter. 

S^e had begun her meal, when there camft mi^ ^^\» ^ct^tlVs^ 

^or a young woman of very different appeaxwi^i^— oxa^fvKsA^ 
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teiss Peckover. They were old aoqnaintances ; but when wd 
first saw them together it would have been difficult to imagine 
that they would ever sit and converse as at present, apparently 
in all friendliness. Strange to say, it was Olem who, during 
the past three years, had been the active one in seeking to 
obliterate disagreeable memories. The younger girl had never 
repelled her, but was long in overcoming the dread excited by 
Clem's proximity. Even now she never looked straight into 
Miss Peckover's face, as she did when speaking with others ; 
there was reserve in her manner, reserve unmistakable, though 
clothed with her pleasant smile and amiable voice. 

' I've got something to tell you, Jane,* Clem began, in a 
tone inaudible to those who were sitting near. ' Something 
as'U surprise you.' 

* What is it, I wonder ? ' 

* You must swear you won't tell nobody.* 

Jane nodded. Then the other brought her head a little 
nearer, and whispered : 

* I'm goin' to be married I* 
•Are you really?* 

' In a week. Who do you think it is ? Somebody as yoa 
know of, but if you guessed till next Christmas you'd never 
oome right.' 

Nor had Clem any intention of revealing the name, but 
she laughed consumedly, as if her reticence covered the most 
amusing situation conceivable. 

' It'U be the biggest surprise you ever had in your life. 
You've swore you won't sp^ak about it. I don't think I shall 
come to work after this week — ^but you'll have to come an' 
see us. You'll promise to, won't you 7 ' 

Still convulsed with mirth, Clem went off to another part 
of the room. .From Jane's countenance the look of amuse* 
ment which she had perforce summoned soon passed ; it wad 
succeeded by a shadow almost of pain, and not till she had 
been at work again for nearly an hour was the former placidity 
restored to her. 

When final release came, Jane was among the first to 
hasten down the wooden staircase and get clear of the timber- 
yard. By the direct way, it took her twenty minutes to walk 
firom Whitehead's to her home in Hanover Street, but this 
evening she had an object in turning «&\dA« Tci<^^^^^ 
mshed to pay took her into a diaagiee^Xe cpaoX^t^^ ^s^^fi^^ 
sqmlid bouses, swarming with yet mote ^^"aXi^ ^ScS^^^o^* ^^ 
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931 thd doorsteps sat little girls» themselves only jast oat of 
inJCeuicy, nursing or neglecting bald, red-eyed, doughy-limbed 
abortions in every stage of babyhood, hapless spawn of diseased 
humanity, bom to embitter and brutalise yet further the lot 
of those who unwillingly gave them life. With wide, pitifol 
eyes Jane looked at each group she passed. Three years ago 
she would have seen nothing but the ordinary and the inevit- 
able in such spectacles, but since then her moral and intellec* 
tual being had grown on rare nourishment ; there was indig- 
nation as well as heartache in the feeling with which she had 
learnt to regard the world of her fftmiharity. To enter thQ 
house at which she paused it was necessary to squeeze through 
a conglomerate of dirty little bodies. At the head of the first 
flight of stairs she came upon a girl sitting in a weary attitude 
on the top step and beating the wood listlessly with the last 
remnant of a hearth-brush ; on her lap was one more speci- 
men of the infinitely-multipHedbaby, and a child of two years 
sprawled behind her on the landing. 

* Waiting for him to come home, Pennyloaf ? ' said Jane. 

* Oh, is that you, Miss Snowdon ! ' exclaimed the other, 
returning to consciousness and manifesting some shame at 
being discovered in this position. Hastily she drew together 
the front of her dress, which for the baby's sake had been 
wide open, and rose to her feet. Pennyloaf was not a bit 
more womanly in figure than on the day of her marriage ; her 
voice was still an immature treble ; the same rueful irrespon- 
sibility marked her features ; but all her poor prettiness was 
wasted under the disfigurement of pains and cares. Incon- 
gruously enough, she wore a gown'of bright-patterned calico, 
and about her neck had a collaj! of pretentious lace ; her hair 
was dressed as if for a holiday, and a daub recently made on 
her cheeks by the baby's finjg;ers lent emph%sis to the fact 
ihat she had but a little while ago washed herself with much 
eare. 

* I can't stop,' said Jaae» *but I thought I'd just look iQ 
and speak a word. How have you been getting on ? ' 

•Oh, do come in for just a minute 1 ' plead'ed Pennyloaf, 
moving backwards to an open door, whither Jane followed. 
They entered a room— much like other rooms that we have 
looked into from time to time. Following the nomadic cus* 
/bjo? o/ tbeir kind, Bob Hewett and his yinte had Hved in six 
or seven different lodginga since tiieir lioneymooiv\ii?}asw»W.'% 
Oardena. Mrs. Candy first of all maAft a Aiwi^^ tia^^aswT^, 
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ftB might have been anticipated, and the restlessness of domes- 
tic ill-being subsequently drove them from place to place. 
^Gome in 'ere, Johnny,' she called to the child lying on the 
landing. ' What's the good o' washin' you, I'd like to know ? 
Just see, Miss Snowdon, he's made his flEkce all white with the 
milk as the boy spilt on the stairs ! Take this brush an' play 
with it, do t I can't keep 'em clean. Miss Snowdon, so it's no 
use talldn'.' 

' Are you going somewhere to-night ? ' Jane inquired, with 
a glance at the straige costume. 

Pennyloaf looked up and down in a shamefiaced way. 

' I only did it just because I thought he might Uke to see 
me. He promised me faithful as he'd come 'ome to-night, 
and I thought — it's only somethink as got into my 'ed to-day, 
Miss Snowdon.' 

'But hasn't he been coming home since I saw you 
last?' 

' He did just once, an' then it was all the old ways again* 
I did what you told me ; I did, as sure as I'm a-standin' 'ere ! 
I made the room so clean you wouldn't have believed; I 
scrubbed the floor an' the table, an' I washed the winders 
— ^you can see they ain't dirty yet. An' he'd never a' paid a 
bit o' notice if I hadn't told him. He was jolly enough for 
one night, just like he can be when he likes. But I knew as 
it wouldn't last, an' the next night he was off with a lot o' 
fellers an' girls, same as ever. I didn't make no row when 
he came 'ome ; I wish I may die if I said a word to set his 
back up f An' I've gone on just the same all the week ; we 
haven't had not the least bit of a row ; so you see I kep' my 
promise. But it's no good ; he won't come 'ome ; he's always 
got fellers an' girls to go round with. He took his hoath as 
he'd come back to-night, an' then it come into my 'ed as I'd 
put my best things on, just to — you know what I mean, Miss 
£nowdon. But he won't come oefore twelve o'clock ; I know 
he won't. An' I get that lowsittin' 'ere, you can't think ! I 
can't go nowhere, because o' the children. If it wasn't for 
them I ooidd go to work again, an' I'd be that glad ; I feel as 
if my 'ed woidd drop off sometimes t I ham so glad you just 
come in f ' 

Jane had tried so many forms of encouragement^ of coxv- 
solation^ on prBviona occasions that B\ie'knfir« xtfi\»\iss^ "va x^- 
peat herself. She was ashamed to speak ^0TaA^\vv2»D. ^^xscS^'^ 
so boUowaM promeHs: This Baencie^^ toV^ "^^^ ^^ 
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cant to Pennyloaf, and in a moment she exclaimed with 
querulous energy : 

' I know what'U be the hend of it f I'll go an' do like 
mother does — ^I will ! I will I I'll put my ring away, an' I'll go 
an' sit all night in the public- 'ouse f It's what all the others 
does, an' I'll do the same. I often feel I'm a fool to go on 
hke this. I don't know what I live for. P'r'aps he'll be 
sorry when I get run in like mother.' 

' Don't talk like that, Pennyloaf I ' cried Jane, stamping 
her foot. (It was odd how completely difference of character 
had reversed their natural relations to each other ; Pennyloaf 
was the child, Jane the mature woman.) * You know better, 
and you've no right to give way to such thoughts. I was 
going to say I'd come and be with you all Saturday afbemoon, 
but I don't know whether I shall now. And I'd been think- 
ing you might Hke to come and see me on Sunday, but I can't 
have people that go to the pubHc-house, so we won't say any- 
thing more about it. I shall have to be off; good-bye I ' 

She stepped to the door. 

* Miss Snowdon I ' 

Jane turned, and after an instant of mock severity, broke 
into a laugh which seemed to fill the wretched den with sun- 
light. Words, too, she found ; words of so<)thing influence 
such as leap from the heart to the tongue in spite of the heavy 
thoughts that try to check them. Pennyloaf was learning to 
depend upon these words for strength in her desolation. They 
did not excite her to much hopefulness, but there was a sus- 
taining power in their sweet sincerity which made all the 
difference between despair tending to evil and the sigh of 
renewed effort. ' I don't care,' Pennyloaf had got into the 
habit of thinking, after her Mend's departure, 'I won't give 
up as long as she looks in now and then.' 

Out from the swarm of babies Jane hurried homewards. 
She had a reason for wishing to be back in good time to-night > 
it was Wednesday, and on Wednesday evening there was wont 
to come a visitor, who sat for a couple of hours in her grand- 
father's room and talked, talked — ^the most interesting talk 
Jane had ever heard or could imagine. A latch-key admitted 
her ; she ran up to the second floor. A voice from the front- 
room caught her ear; certainly not his voice^t was too 
earJjr — Jbu^ ij^at of some unusuaL visitor. She was on the 
jpoia^ of entering her OTO chamber, ^\i«ii ^^^ oVickKt ^«yst. 
opened, And somebody excladmed, * ffla» \xexe Aift Va\* 
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The speaker was an old gentleman, dressed in black, bald, 
with small and rather rugged features ; his voice was pleasant, 
A gold chain and a bunch of seals shone against his waistcoat, 
also a pair of eye-glasses. A professional man, obviously. 
Jane remembered that she had seen him once before, about a 
year ago, when he had talked with her for a few minutes, very 
kindly. 

* Will you come in here, Jane f ' her grand&ther's voice 
ealled to her. 

Snowdon had changed much. Old age was heavy upon 
his shoulders, and had even produced a slight tremulousness 
in his hands ; his voice told the same story of enfeeblement. 
Even more noticeable was the* ageing of his countenance. 
Something more, however, than the progress of time seemed 
to be here at work. He looked strangely careworn ; his fore- 
head was set in lines of anxiety ; his mouth expressed a ner- 
vousness of which formerly there had been no trace. One 
would have said that some harassing preoccupation must have 
seized his mind. His eyes were no longer merely sad and 
absent, but restless with fatiguing thought. As Jane entered 
the room he fixed his gaze upon her — a gaze that appeared 
to reveal worrying apprehension. 

* You remember Mr. Percival, Jane,' he said. 

The old gentleman thus presented held out his hand with 
something of fatherly geniality. 

* Miss Snowdon, I hope to have the pleasure of seeing you 
again before long, but just now I am carrying off your grand- 
father for a couple of hours, and indeed we mustn't linger that 
number of minutes. You look well, I think ? ' 

He stood and examined her intently, then cried : 

* Come, my dear sir, come 1 we shall be late.* 

Snowdon was already prepared for walking. He spoke a 
few words to Jane, then followed Mr. Percival downstairs. 

Flurried by the encounter, Jane stood looking about her. 
Then came a rush of disappointment as she reflected that the 
visitor of Wednesday evenings would call in vain. Hearing 
that her grandfather was absent, doubtless he would take his 
leave at once. Or, would he 

Li a minute or two she ran downstairs to exchange a word 
with Mrs. Byass. On entering the kitchen she was «mx^x.v^<?^^ 
to see Bessie sitting idly by the fixe. k\» \!ta^\iWflL SJ^^^'e.^^i^^is^^ 
for Mr. Byass to have returned, ani ^ixcte ^«>»^ ^^-c^^x^S^ *" 
oproar of laughing talk. This ovemn^, ^La^ i^««^R.<&^ «»» 
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noticeable something in the air which told of trouble. The 
baby — of course a new baby — ^lay in a bassinette near its mothei', 
seemingly asleep ; the other child was sitting in a high chair 
by the table, clattering ' bricks.' 
Bessie did not even look round. 

* Is Mr. Byass late ? ' inquired Jane, in an apprehensive 
voice. 

* He's somewhere in the house, I believe,* was the answer, 
in monotone. 

' Oh dear 1 ' Jane recognised a situation which had already 
come under her notice once or twice during the last six months^ 
8he drew near, and asked in a low voice : 

* What's happened, Mrs. Byass ? ' 

' He's a beast ! If he doesn't mind I shall go and leave 
him. I mean it ! ' 

Bessie was in a genuine fit of sullenness. One of her 
hands was clenched below her chin ; her pretty lips were not 
pretty at all ; her brow was rumpled. Jane began to seek for 
the cause of dissension, to put affectionate questions, to use . 
her voice soothingly. 

' He's a beast ! ' was Bessie's reiterated observation ; but 
by degrees she added phrases more explanatory. ' How can I 
help it if he cuts himself when he's shaving ? — Serve him 
right ! — ^What for ? Why, for saying that babies was nothing 
but a nuisance, and that my baby was the ugliest and noisiest 
ever bom I * 

' Did she cry in the night ? ' inquired Jane, with sym- 
pathy. 

* Of course she did I Hasn't she a right to ? ' 

' And then Mr. Byass cut himself witibi his razor? * 

* Yes. And he said it was because he was woke so often, 
and it made him nervous, and his hand shook. And then I 
told him he'd better cut himself on the other side, and it 
wouldn't matter. And then he complained because he had to 
wait for breakfast. And he said there'd been no comfort in 
the house since we'd had children. And I cared nothing about 
him, he said, and only about the baby and Ernest. And he 
went on like a beast, as he is! I hate him t ' 

' Oh no, not a bit of it 1 ' said Jane, seeing the opportunity 
ioT a transition to jest. 

^I do I And you may go upstairs Mvd tdl Ima uq»' 
'AJJrigbt; Iwm.^ 
•fane ran upstairs and knocked at t\xe Sioot oi ^Ja^ ^«Assva* 
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A gruff voice bade her enter, but the room was nearly in dark* 
neas. 

* Will you have a light, Mr. Byass ? ' 
•No — ^thankyou.' 

Mr. Byass, Mrs. Byass says I'm to say she hates you.' 
'AH right. «Tell her I've known it a long time. Shd 
needn't trouble about me ; I'm going out to e^joy myself.' 
Jane ran back to the kitchen. 

* Mr. Byass says he's known it a long time,' she reported, 
with much gravity. ' And he's going out to enjoy himself.' 

Bessie remained mute. 

* What message shall I take back, Mrs. Byass ? ' 

* Tell him if he dares to leave the house, I'll go to mother's 
Che first thing to-morrow, and let them know how he's treating 
me.' 

* Tell her,' was Mr. Byass's reply, * that I don't see what 
it matters to her whether I'm at home or away. And tell her 
she's a cruel wife to me.' 

Something like the sound of a snivel came out of the dark- 
ness as he concluded. Jane, in reporting his speech, added 
that she thought he was shedding tears. Thereupon Bessie 
nave a sob, quite in earnest. 

' So am I,' she said chokingly. ' Go and tell him, Jane.' 

* Mr. Byass, Mrs. Byass is crying,' whispered Jane at the 
parlour-door. * Don't you think you'd better go downstairs ? ' 

Hearing a movement, she ran to be out of the way. 
Samuel left the dark room, and with slow step descended to 
tiie kitchen. Then Jane knew that it was all right, and 
tripped up to her room humming a song of contentment. 

Had she, then, wholly outgrown the bitter experiences 

of her childhood? Had the cruelty which tortured her 

during the years when the soul is being fashioned left upon 

. her no brand of slavish vice, nor the baseness of those 

early associations affected her with any irremovable taint ? 

As far as human observation could probe her, Jane Snow< 

don had no spot of imcleanness in her being ; she had been 

rescued while it was yet time, and the subsequent period 

of fostering had enabled features of her character, which no 

one could have discerned in the helpless child, to expand with 

singular richness. Two effects of the time of her bondage 

were, however, clearly to be diatingviislied. Tkw\j^\Sk56*»xA 

Jiad endowed her with a good inte\\\g«tio,^^^<fe ^ac^cs^"^^ 

extreme l&bour acquire that dementat^^iQd^-'toi^'^\^^^^*^ 
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vulgar children get easily enough ; it seemed as if the bodily 
overstrain at a critical period of life had affected her memory, 
and her power of mental application generally. In spite of 
ceaseless endeavour, she could not yet spell words of the least 
difficulty ; she could not do the easiest sums with accuracy ; 
geographical names were her despair. The second point in 
which she had suffered harm was of more serious nature. She 
was subject to fits of hysteria, preceded and followed by the 
most painful collapse of that buoyant courage which was her 
supreme charm and the source of her influence. Without- 
warning, an inexplicable terror would foil upon her ; like the 
weakest child, she craved protection from a dread inspired 
solely by her imagination, and solace for an anguish of wretch- 
edness to which she could give no form in words. Happily 
this illness afflicted her only at long intervals, and her steadily 
improving health gave warrant for hoping that in time it 
would altogether pass away. 

Whenever an opportunity had offered for struggling suc- 
cessfully with some form of evil — were it poor Pennyloaf s 
dangerous despair, or the very human difficulties between 
Bessie and her husband — Jane lived at her highest reach of 
spiritual joy. For all that there was a disappointment on her 
mind, she felt this joy to-night, and went about her pursuits 
in happy self-absorption. So it befell that she did not hear a 
knock at the house-door. Mrs. Byass answered it, and not 
knowing that Mr. Snowdon was from home, bade his usual 
visitor go upstairs. The visitor did so, and announced his 
presence at the door of the room. 

• Oh, Mr. Kirkwood,' said Jane, * I'm so sorry, but grand- 
father had to go out with a gentleman.' 

And she waited, looking at him, a gentle warmth on her 
foce. 



CHAPTER XVI 

DIALOGUE AND COMMENT 



* Will it be late before he comes back ? ' asked Sidney, his 
smile of greeting shadowed with disappointment. 

' Not later than half-past ten, he said.* 

Sidney turned his face to the stairs. The homeward pro- 
^^peeb WB3 dreary after that glimpse of the familiar room through 
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Uie doorway.' The breach of habit discomposed him, and 
something more positive strengthened his reluctance to be 
gone. It was not his custom to hang in hesitancy and court 
chance by indirectness of speech ; recognising and admitting 
his motives, he said simply : 

* I should like to stay a little, if you will let me — ^if I 
shan't be in your way ? * 

' Oh no I Please come in. I'm only sewing.' 

There were two round-backed wooden chairs in the room ; 
one stood on each side of the fireplace, and between them, be- 
side the table, Jane always had her place on a small chair of 
the ordinary comfortless kind. She seated herself as usual» 
and Sidney took his familiar position, with the vacant chair 
opposite. Snowdon and he were accustomed to smoke their 
pipes whilst conversing, but this evening Sidney dispensed 
with tobacco. 

It was very quiet here. On the floor below dwelt at pre* 
sent two sisters who kept themselves alive (it is quite inac- 
curate to use any other phrase in such instances) by doing all 
manner of skilful needlework; they were middle-aged women, 
gentle-natured, and so thoroughly subdued to the hopelessness 
of their lot that scarcely ever could even their footfall be 
beard as they went up and down stairs ; their Voices were 
always sunk to a soft murmur. Just now no infant wailing 
came from the Byasses' regions. Eirkwood enjoyed a sense 
of restfulness, intenser, perhaps, for the momentary disap- 
pointment he had encountered. He had no desire to talk ; 
enough for a few minutes to sit and watch Jane's hand as it 
moved backwards and forwards with the needle. 

' I went to see Pennyloaf as I came back from work,' Jane 
said at length, just looking up. 

* Did you ? Do things seem to be any better ? ' 

* Not much, I'm afraid. Mr. Kirkwood, don't you think you 
might do something ? If you tried again with her husband ? * 

* The fact is,*^ replied Sidney, * I'm so afraid of doing more 
harm than good.' 

* You tlunk But then perhaps that's just what Ffn 

domg?' 

Jane let her hand fall on the sewing and regarded him 
anxiously. 

' No, no I I'm quite sure you can't do harm. Pennyloaf . 
can get nothing but good from having you as a friend. 
Ekes you ; she misses you when you kaTg^QiL\i<^\»\ft\«?»^^ 
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for a few days. I'm sorry to say it's quite a different thing with 
Bob and me. We're friendly enough— as friendly as ever— 
but I haven't a scrap of influence with him like you have with 
his wife. It was all very well to get hold of him once, and 
try to make him understand, in a half-joking way, that he 
wasn't behaving as well as he might. He didn't take it amiss 
— just that once. But you can't think how difficult it is 
for one man to begin preaching to another. The natural 
thought is : Mind your own business. If I was the parson of 

the parish ' 

He paused, and in the same instant their eyes met. The 
suggestion was irresistible ; Jane began to laugh merrily. 

What sweet laughter it was ! How unlike the shrill dis- 
cord whereby the ordinary workgirl expresses her fooUsh 
mirth ! For years Sidney Eirkwood had been unused to utter 
any sound of merriment ; even his smiling was done sadly. 
But of late he had grown conscious of the element of joy in 
Jane's character, had accustomed himself to look for its mani- 
festations — to observe the brightening of her eyes which fore- 
told a smile, the moving of her lips which suggested inward 
laughter — and he knew that herein, as in many another 
matter, a profound sympathy was transforming him. Sorrow 
such as he had suffered will leave its mark upon the coun- 
tenance long after time has done its kindly healing, and 
in Sidney's case there was more than the mere personal 
affliction tending to confirm his life in sadness. With the 
lipening of his intellect, he saw only more and more reason 
to condemn and execrate those social disorders of which his 
own wretched experience was but an illustration. From the 
£rst, his friendship with Snowdon had exercised upon him a 
subduing influence; the old man was stem enough in his 
criticism of society, but he did not belong to the same school 
Us John Hewett, and the sober authority of his character made 
appeal to much in Sidney that had found no satisfaction amid 
the uproar of Olerkenwell Green. For all that, Eirkwood 
could not become other than himself; his vehemence was 
moderated, but he never affected to be at one with Snowdon 
in that grave enthusiasm of far-off hope which at times made 
the old man's speech that of an exhorting prophet. Their 
natural parts were reversed; the young eyes declared that 
i^Aejr could see nothing but an Idoraon oi Viwckeat cloud, 

'Whilst those enfeebled by years bote ce«kae\^^a^^^^'^Vi *^^ 

^tFMa^ forth of dawn. 
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And BO it was with a sensation of surprise that Sidney first 
became aware of light-heartedn^ss in the young girl who was 
a silent hearer of so many lugubrious discussions. Ridiculous 
as it may sound — as Sidney felt it to be — ^he almost resented 
tiiis eyidence of happiness ; to him, only just recovering from 
a shock which would leave its mark upon his life to the end, 
his youth wronged by bitter necessities, forced into brooding 
over problems of ill when nature would have bidden him enjoy, 
it seemed for the moment a sign of shallowness that Jane 
could look and speak cheerfrdly. This extreme of morbid 
feeling proved its own cure ; even in reflecting upon it, Sidney 
was constrained to laugh contemptuously at himself. And 
therewith opened for him a new world of thought. He began 
to study the girl. Of course he had already occupied himself 
mudi with the peculiarities of her position, but of Jane herself 
he knew very little; she was still, in his imagination, the 
fearful and miserable child over whose shoulders he had thrown 
his coat one bitter night ; his impulse towards her was one of 
compassion merely, justified now by what he heard of her 
mental slowness, her bodily sufferings. It would take very 
long to'analj^se the process whereby this mode of feeling was 
changed, until it became the sense of ever-deepening sympathy 
which so possessed him this evening. Little by little Jane's 
happiness justified itself to him, and in so doing began subtly 
to modify his own temper. With wonder he recognised that 
the poor little serf of former days had been meant by nature 
for one of the most joyous £»nong children. What must that 
heart have suffered, so scorned and trampled upon ! But now 
that the days of misery were over, behold nature having its 
way after aU. U the thousands are never rescued from op- 
pression, if they perish abortive in their wretchedness, is that 
a reason for refusing to rejoice with the one whom fate has 
blest ? Sidney knew too much of Jane bv this time to judge 
her shallow-hearted. This instinct of gladness had a very 
different significance from the animal vitality which prompted ^ 
the constant laughter of Bessie Byass ; it was but one mani- 
festation of a moral force which made itself nobly felt in many 
mother way. In himself Sidney was experiencing its pure 
effects, and it was owing to his conviction of Jane's power for 
good that he had made her acquainted with Bob H5K^<5i^'^ 
wile. Bnowdon warmly approved oi VSoia*^ NSaa ^^\%^'^^^ 
led him to speak expressly of Janei, «ii \J[^% >cl^ -^^^ j«S^ 
did, and to ntter a strong ^ah t\i«A» B\kft ^^^2^^ \s««B»^ , 
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concern herself with the sorrows she might in some measure 
relieve. 

Sidney joined in the laughter he had excited by picturing 
himself the parson oi the parish. But the topic under discus- 
sion was a serious one, and Jane speedily recovered her 
gravity. 

' Yes, I see how hard it is,' she said. ' But it's a cruel 
thing for him to neglect poor Pennyloaf as he does. She 
never gave him any cause.' 

' Not knowingly, I quite believe,' replied Eirkwood. ' But 
what a miserable home it is I ' * 

'Yes.' Jane shook her head. 'She doesn't seem to 
know how to keep things in order. She doesn't seem even 
to understand me when I try to show her how it might be 
different.' 

' There's the root of the trouble, Jane. What chance had 
Pennyloaf of ever learning how to keep a decent home, and 
bring up her children properly ? How was she brought up ? 
The wonder is that there's so much downright good in her; I 
feel the same wonder about people every day. Suppose Penny* 
loaf behaved as badly as her mother does, who on earth would 
have the right to blame her ? But we can't expect miracles ; 
BO long as she lives decently, it's the most that can be looked 
for. And there you are ; tiLat isn't enough to keep a fellow 
like Bob Hewett in order. I doubt whether any wife would 
manage it, but as for poor Pennyloaf ' 

' I shall speak to him myself,' said Jane quietly. 

' Do ! There's much more hope in that than in anything I 
could say. Bob isn't a bad fellow ; the worst thing I know of 
him is Ins conceit. He's good-looking, and he's clever in all 
sorts of ways, and unfortunately he can't think of anything 
but his own merits. Of course he'd no business to marry at 
all whilst he was nothmg but a boy.' 

Jane plied her needle, musing. 

' Do you know whether he ever goes to see his father ? * 
Sidney inquired presently. 

* No, I don't,' Jane answered, looking at him, but imme- 
diately dropping her eyes. 

' If he doesn't I should think worse of him. Nobody ever 
had a kinder father, and there's many a reason why he should 
ife careful to pay the debt he owes.' 

Jane wadted a moment, then again xBi8eaL\x«t ^^e^^ \«i\asa. 
dt seemed as though ahe would ask a quealioii, wA ^\^«f ^ 
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grave attentiveness indicated a surmise of wliat she was about 
to say. But her thought remained unuttered*, and there was 
a prolongation of silence. 

Of course they were both thinking of Clara. That name 
had never been spoken by either of them in the other's pre- 
sence, but as often as conversation turned upon the Hewetts, 
it was impossible for them not to supplement their spoken 
words by a silent colloquy of which Clara was the subject. 
From her grandfather Jane knew that, to this day, nothing 
had been heard of Hewett's daughter; what people said at 
the time of the girl's disappearance she had learned fully 
enough from Clem Peckover, who even yet found it pleasant 
to revive the scandal, and by contemptuous comments revenge 
herself for Clara's haughty usage in old days. Time had not 
impaired Jane's vivid recollection of tiiat Bank-holiday morn- 
ing when she herself was the first to make it known that Clara 
had gone away. Many a time since then she had visited the 
street whither Snowdon led her — had turned aside from her 
wonted paths in the thought that it was not impossible she 
might meet Clara, though whether with more hope or fear of • 
such a meeting she could not have said. When two years had 
gone by» her grandfather one day led the talk to that subject; 
he was then beginning to change in certain respects the tone 
he had hitherto used with her, and to address her as one who 
had outgrown childhood. He explained to her how it came 
about that Sidney could no longer be even on terms of ac- 
quaintance with John Hewett. The conversation originated 
in Jane's bringing the news that Hewett and his fanuly had 
at leng^ left Mrs. Peckover's house. For two years things 
had gone miserably with them, their only piece of good fortune 
being the death of the youngest child. John was confirmed 
in a habit of drinking. Not that he had become a brutal sot ; 
sometimes for as much as a month he would keep sober, and 
even when he gave way to temptation he never behaved with 
violence to his wife and children. Still, the character of his 
hfe had once more suffered a degradation, and he possessed no 
friends who could be of the leaat use to him. Snowdon, for 
some reason of his own, maintained a slight intercourse with 
the Peckovers, and through them he endeavoured to establish 
an intimacjr with Hewett; but the project utterly failed. Pro- 
bably on Enrkwood's account, Johnmeb \3ci!b (^^^xcAZCL^a^^^^^^^ 
with something more than coldne&a. BteniL^^x^V^ Vs^>^ 
his wiA and the little oneB to excYi«Si%e «i^csA ^^ ^sfij^l 
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with Sidney, or with any friend of his. He appeared to nourisli • 
incessantly the bitter resentment to which he gave expression, 
when Sidney and he last met. 

There was no topic on which Sidney was more desirous of 
speaking with Jane than this which now occupied both their 
minds. How fiar she understood Clara's story, and his part in 
it, he had no knowledge; for between Snowdon and himself 
there had long been absolute silence on that matter. It was 
not improbable that Jane had been instructed in the truth ; 
he hoped she had not been left to gather what she could from 
Clem Peckover's gossip. Yet the difficulty with which he 
found himself beset, now that an obvious opportunity offered 
for frank speech, was so great that, after a few struggles, he 
fell back on the reflection with which he was wont to soothe 
himself: Jane was still so young, and the progress of time, by 
conflrming her knowledge of him, would nu^e it all the simpler 
to explain the miserable past. Had he, in fEict, any right to 
relate this story, to seek her sympathy in that direct way ? 
It was one aspect of a very grave question which opcupied more 
• and more of Sidney's thought. 

With an effort, he turned the dialogue into quite a new 
direction, and Jane, though a little absent for some mijiutes, 
seemed at length to forget the abruptness of the change. 
Sidney had of late been resuming his old interest in pencil- . 
work ; two or three of his drawings hung on these walls, and 
he spoke of making new sketches when he next went into the 
country. Years ago, one of his favourite excursions — of the 
longer pnes which he now and then allowed himself —was to 
Danbury Hill, some five miles to the east of Chehnsford, one 
of the few pieces of rising ground in Essex, famous for its 
view over Maldon and the estuary of the Blackwater. Thither 
Snowdon and Jane accompanied him during the last summer 
but one, and the former found so much pleasure in the place 
that he took lodgings with certain old friends of Sidney's, and 
gave his granddaughter a week of healthful holiday. In the 
summer that followed, the lodgings were agam taken /or a 
week, and this year the same, expedition was in view. Sidney 
had as good as promised that he would join his friends for the 
whole time of their absence, and now he talked with Jane of 
memories and anticipations. Neither was sensible how the 
gnartera and the iialf-hours went by in such chatting. Sidney 
abandoned himself to the enjoyment ot ^w» wiOcl ^aV^\ksA 
'Oever known aaye in this room, to a Ae^dox^axee^fcs^siBas^ «^^ 
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B8 was always inspired in him by the girl's gentle voice, by 
her lankier, by her occasional quiet movements. The same 
infloenoe was wecting his whole life. To Jane he owed the 
gradual transition from tmnultuous politics and social bitter- 
ness to the mood which could find pleasure as of old in nature 
and art. This was his truer self, emancipated from the dis- 
torting effect of the evil amid which he perforce lived. He 
was recovering somewhat of his spontaneous boyhood ; at the 
same time, reaching after a new ideal of existence which only 
ripened manhood could appreciate. 

Snowdon returned at eleven ; it alarmed Sidney to find 
how late he had allowed himself to remain, and he began 
shaping apologies. But the old man had nothing but the 
fiimih'ar smile and friendly words. 

* Haven't you given Mr. Kirkwood any supper?' he asked 
of Jane, looking at the table. 

* I really forgot all about it, grandfather,' was the laughing 
reply. 

Then Snowdon laughed, and Sidney joined in the merri- 
ment ; but he would not be persuaded to stay longer. 



CHAPTER XVn 

CLEM MAKES A DISCLOSUBE 



When Miss Peckover suggested to. her afiSianced that their 
wedding might as well take place at the registry-ofiSice, seeing 
that there would then be no need to go to expense in the 
article of costume, Mr. Snowdon readily assented ; at the same 
time it gave him new matter for speculation. Clem was not 
exactly the kind of girl to relinquish without good reason that 
public ceremony which is the dearest of all possible ceremonies 
to women least capable of reverencing its significance. Every 
day made it more obvious that the Peckovers desired to keep 
this marriage a secret until it was accomplished. In one way 
only could Joseph James account for the mystery running 
through the whole affair ; it must be that Miss Peckover had 
indiscretions to conceal, certain points in her history with 
which she feared lest her bridegroom Bhovild \^ \s^^^ ^^< 
quainted by envious neighbours. TVxe Wiow^^ Vi^ftL^^^ ^S&a^ 
apan Mr. Snowdon save to excite bia Tnxt\\i\ \^ ^XSto&a"^ 
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regard to such possibilities was that of a philosopher. The 
views with which he was entering upon this alliance were so 
beautifolly simple that he really did not find it worth while 
to puzzle further as soon as the plausible solution of his diffi- 
culties had presented itself. Should he hereafter discover 
that something unforeseen perturbed the smooth flow of life 
to which he looked forward, nothing could be easier than his 
remedy; the world is wide, and a cosmopolitan does not attach 
undue importance to a marriage contracted in one of its some- 
what numerous parishes. In any case he would have found 
the temporary harbour of refuge which stress of weather 
had made necessary. He surrendered himself to the pleasant 
tickling of his vanity which was an immediate result of the 
adventure. For, whatever Clem might be hiding, it seemed 
to him beyond doubt that she was genuinely attracted by his 
personal qualities. Her demonstrations were not extravagant, 
but in one noteworthy respect she seemed to give evidence of 
a sensibility so little in keeping with her general character 
that it was only to be explained as the result of a strong 
passion. In conversing with him she at times displayed a 
singular timidity, a nervousness, a self-subdual surprisingly 
unlike anything that could be expected from her. It was true 
that at other moments her lover caught a gleam in her eyes, 
a movement of her lips, expressive of anything rather than 
diffidence, and tending to confirm his view of her as a cunning 
as well as fierce animal, but the look and tone of subjugation 
came often enough to make their impression predominant. 
One would have said that. she suffered from jealous fears which 
for some reason she did not venture to utter. Now and then 
he surprised her gazing at him as if in troubled apprehension, 
thci effect of which upon Mr. Snowdon was perhaps more 
flattering than any other look. 

* What's up, Clem ?' he inquired, on one of these occasions. 
'Are you wondering whether I shall cut and leave you when 
we've had time to get tired of each other ?' 

Her face was transformed ; she looked at him for an instant 
with fierce suspicion, then laughed disagreeably. 

' We'll see about that,' was her answer, with a movement 
of the head and shoulders strongly reminding one of a lithe 
beast about to spring. 

2!be jaeoeasary delay passed without accident. As the mom* 
ing of the marriage approached there ^«b^,\icy««s«t, ^ ^\* 
eeptible mcreaae of nervous reBtlesBneaa m CVeoL, ^^Ya^. 
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g'ven np lier work at Whitehead's, and contrived to keep her 
tore husband within sight nearly all day long. Joseph 
James found nothing particularly irksome in this, for beer and 
tobacco were supplied him ad libitum, and a succession of 
appetising meals made the underground kitchen a place of 
we pleasantest associations. A loan from Mrs. Peckover had 
enabled him to renew his wardrobe. When the last night 
arrived, Clem and her mother sat conversing to a late hour, 
tiieir voices again cautiously subdued. A point had been for 
some days at issue between them, and decision was now im- 
perative. 

^It's you as started the job,' Olem observed with emphasis, 
* an' it's you as'll have to miish it.' 

• And who gets most out of it, I'd like to know ? ' replied 
her mother. ' Don't be such a fool ! Can't you see as it'll 
come easier from you ? A nice thing for his mother-in-law 
to tell him I If you don't like to do it the first day, then 
leave it to the second, or third. But if you take my advice, 
you'll get it over the next morning.' 

* You'll have to do it yourself,' Olem repeated stubbornly, 
propping her chin upon her fists. 

'Well, I never thought as you was such a frightened 
babby I Frightened of a feller like him ! I'd be ashamed o' 
myself! ' 

• Who's frightened ? Hold your row I ' 

* Why, you are ; what else ? ' 
•I ain't! ' 

• You are ! " 

' I ain't ! You'd better not make me mad, or I'll tell him 
before, just to spite you.' 

' Spite ma, you cat I What difference '11 it make to me ? 
Ill tell you what : I've a jolly good mind to tell him myself 
beforehflmd, and then we'll see who's spited.' 

In the end Clem yielded, shrugging her shoulders de- 
fiantly. 

* I'll have a kitchen-knife near by when I tell him,' she 
remarked with decision. ' If he lays a hand on me I'll cut 
his &ce open, an' chance it ! ' 

Mrs. Peckover smiled with tender motherly deprecation of 
such extreme measures. But Clem repeated her threat, and 
there was something in her eyes which ^w».TA»^ftSL^^"^'%5s^- 
hUity of its iiilfilment. 

Nq personal acquaintance ot ©iSoLe^x \5aft "C^a^S^w^^ ^^ 
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8nowdon family happened to glance over the list of names 
which hung in the registrar's office during these weeks. The 
only interested person who had foreknowledge of Clem's wed- 
ding was Jane Snowdon, and Jane, though often puzzled in 
thiiJdng of the matter, kept her promise to speak of it to no 
one. It was imprudence in Olem to have run this risk, but 
the joke was so rich that she could not deny herself its en- 
joyment ; she knew, moreover, that Jane was one of those 
imbecile persons who scruple about breaking a pledge. On 
the eve of her wedding-day she met Jane as the latter came 
from Whitehead's, and requested her to call in the Close next 
Sunday morning at twelve o'clock. 

* I want you to see my 'usband,* she said, grinning. * I'm 
sure you'll like him.' 

Jane promised to come. On the next day, Saturday, Clem 
entered the registry-office in a plain dress, and after a few 
simple formalities came forth as Mrs. Snowdon; her usual 
high colour was a tnfle diminished, and she kept glancing 
at her husband from under nervously knitted brows. Still 
the great event was unknown to the inhabitants of the Close. 
There was no feasting, and no wedding-journey ; for the pre- 
sent Mr. and Mrs. Snowdon would take possession of two 
rooms on the first floor. 

Twenty-four hours later, when the bells of St. James's 
were ringing their melodies before service, Clem requested 
her husband's attention to something of importance she had 
to tell him. 

Mr. Snowdon had just finished breakfast and was on the 
point of lighting his pipe ; with the match burning down to 
his fingers, he turned and regarded the speaker shrewdly. 
Clem's face put it beyond question that at last she was about 
to make a statement definitely bearing on the history of the 
past month. At this moment she was almost pale, and her 
eyes avoided his. She stood close to the table, and her right 
hand rested near the bread-knife ; her left held a piece of 
paper. 

* What is it ? ' asked Joseph James mildly. * Go ahead, 
Clem.' 

* You ain't bad-tempered, are you ? You said you wasn't.' 

* Not I ! Best-tempered feller you could have come across. 
Look at me smiling.' 

Hi3 grin was in a measure rea8a\xtmg,Wi\i'ek\v^caxv.i^ht 
Mf^Ii^ of the piece of paper in her hand, and «^^\\i ^\a^^^» 
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•You know you played mother a trick a long time ago/ 
Clem pursued, ' when you went off an' left that child on her 
•ands.' 

* HoUo I What about that ? ' 

* Well, it wouldn't be nothing but fair if someone was to 
go and play tricks with ^oi^— just to pay you off in a friendly 
sort o' way — see ? ' 

Mr. Snowdon still smiled, but dubiously. 

' Out with it ! ' he muttered. ' I'd have bet a trifle there 
was some game on. You're welcome, old girl. Out with 
iti' 

* Did. you know as I'd got a brother in 'Stralia — ^him as 
you used to know when you lived here before ? ' 

* You said you didn't know where he was.' 

* No more we do — ^not just now. But he wrote mother a 
letter about this time last year, an' there's something in it as 
I'd like you to see. You'd better read for yourself.' 

Her husband laid down his pipe on the mantel-piece and 
began to cast his eye over the letter, which was much defaced 
by frequent foldings, and in any case would have been difficult 
to decipher, so vilely was it scrawled. But Mr. Snowdon's 
interest was strongly excited, and in a few moments he had 
made out the followmg communication : 

' I don't begin with no deering, because it's a plaid out 
thing, and because I'm riting to too people at onse, both 
mother and Clem, and it's so long since I've had a pen in my 
hand I've harf forgot how to use it. If you think I'm making 
my pile, you think rong, so you've got no need to ask me 
when I'm going to send money home, like you did in the last 
letter. I jest keep myself and that's about all, because things 
ain't what, they used to be in this busted up country. And 
that remminds me what it was as I ment to tell you when I 
cold get a bit of time to rite. Not so long ago, I met a chap 
as used to work for somebody called Snowdon, and from what 
I can make out it was Snowdon's brother at home, him as we 
use to ere so much about. He'd made his pile, this Snow- 
don, you bet, and Ned Williams says he died worth no end of 
thousands. Not so long before he died, his old farther from 
England came out to live with him ; then Snowdon and a son 
as he had both got drownded going over a river at night. And. 
Ned says as all the money went to t\i^ cASL\JiR«vk ^2c^ Hs^ ^ 
brother in England, and thaVa vAi«A. \ife \ifcx^^\xs^'^^ "^'^ 
paid oS. The old &rther made txaka n^x^ WioXL, ^cl^^O^k^'*' 
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he'd gone back to England. So it seams to me as you onht 
to find Snowdon and make him pay up what he ose you. And 
I don't know as I've anything more to tell you both, ecs^ 
I'm working at a place as I don't know how to spell, and it 
woldn't be no good if I did, because there's no saying were I 
shall be before you could rite back. So good luck to you both, 
from yours truly, W. P.* 

In reading, Joseph James scratched his bald head thought- 
fully. Before he had reached the end there were signs of 
emotion in his projecting lower lip. At length he regarded 
Clem, no longer smiling, but without any of the wrath she 
had anticipated. 

' Ha, ha I This was your game, was it ? Well, I don't 
object, old girl — so long as you tell me a bit more about it« 
Now there's no need for any more lies, perhaps you'll men- 
tion where the old fellow is.' ' 

' He's liyin' not so fax away, an' Jane with him.' 

Put somewhat at her ease, Clem drew lior hand from the 
neighbourhood of the bread-lmife, and detailed all she knew 
with regard to old Mr. Snowdon and his affairs. Her mother 
had from the first suspected that he possessed money, seeing 
that he paid, with very little demur, the sum she demanded 
for Jane's board and lodging. True, he went to live in poor 
lodgings, but that was doubtless a personal eccentricity. An 
important piece of evidence subsequently forthcoming was the 
fact that in sundry newspapers there appeared advertisements 
addressed to Joseph James Snowdon, requesting him to com- 
municate with Messrs. Percival & Peel of Fumival's Inn, 
whereupon Mrs. Peckover made inquiries of the legal firm in 
question (by means of an anonymous letter), and received & 
simple assurance that Mr. Snowdon was being sought for his 
own advantage. 

'You're cool hands, you and your mother,' observed 

Joseph James, with a certain involuntary admiration. * This 

was not quite three years ago, you say ; just when I was in 

America. Ha — hum 1 What I can't make out is, how the 

devil that brother of mine came to leave anything to me. We 

never did anything but curse each other from the time we 

were children to when we parted for good. And so the old 

man went out to Austitdia, did he ? That's a rum affair, too ; 

Milre and he could never get on together. Well, I suppose 

^here 's no mistake about it. I slioulftn't tqxilj&l TBcaA\l>(^i«t<5k 

^^,ju8t to see the face you'd pu^.^oxm^^omva, ^xi'Csi^ 
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whole, perhaps it's as well for you that I am fairlj good* 
tempered — eh ? ' 

Olem stood apart, smiling dubiously, now and then eyeing 
him askance. His last words once more put her on her 
guard ; she moved towards the table again. 

' Give me the address,' said her husband. ' I'll go and 
have a talk with my relations. What sort of a girl's Janey 
grown up — A 7 ' 

* If you'll wait a bit, you can see for yourself. She's goin' 
to call here at twelve.' 

' Oh, she is ? I suppose you've arranged a pleasant Httle 
surprise for her ? Well, I must say you're a cool hand, Clem. 
I shouldn't wonder if she's been in the house several times 
since I've been here ? ' 

' No, she hasn't. It wouldn't have been safe, you see.' 

'Give me the corkscrew, and I'll open this bottle of 
whisky. It takes it out of a fellow, this kind of thing. Here's 
to you, Mrs. Olem ! Have a drink ? All right ; go down- 
stairs and show your mother you're alive stiU ; and let me 
know when Jane comes. I want to think a bit.' 

When he had sat for a quarter of an hour in soUtary reflec- 
tion the door opened, and Clem led into the room a young 
girl, whose fstce expressed timid curiosity. Joseph James 
stood up, joined his hands under his coat-tail, and examined 
the stranger. 

' Do you know who it is ? ' asked Clem of her companion. 

* Your husband — but I don't know his name.' 

' You ought to, it seems to me,' said Olem, giggling. * Look 
at him.' 

Jane tried to regard the man for a moment. Her checks 
flushed with confusion. Again she looked at him, and the 
colour rapidly faded. In her eyes was a strange light of pain- 
fully struggling recollection. She turned to Olem, and read 
her countenance with distress. 

* Well, I'm quite sure I should never have known yow, 
Janey,' said Snowdon, advancing. 'Don't you remember 
your father?' 

Yes ; as soon as consciousness could reconcile what seemed 
impossibilities Jane had remembered him. She was not seven 
years old when he forsook her, and a life of anything but 
orderly progress had told upon \i\^ fe^W\^^. ^^^«^^^^^ 
Jane recognised the fe.ce she Yiafli neN^t \iaj^ ^-^x^^^ *^^^ 
recognised yet more certainly ttie NO\Ge^\i\0si Qasx\&V^ 
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to childhood. But what did it all mean ? The shook wai 
making her heart throb as it was wont to do before her fits of 
illness. She looked about her with dazed eyes. 

' Sit down, sit down,' said her fatlier, not without a note 
of genuine feeling. * It's been a bit too much for you— like 
something else was for me just now. Put some water in that 
glass, Clem ; a drop of this will do her good.' 

The smell of what was offered her proved sufficient to 
restore Jane ; she shook her head and put the glass away. 
After an uncomfortable silence, during which Joseph dragged 
his feet about the floor, Glem remarked : 

' He wants you to take him home to see your grandfather, 
Jane. There's been reasons why he couldn't go before. Hadn't 
you better go at once, Jo ? ' 

Jane rose and waited whilst her father assumed his hat and 
drew on a new pair of gloves. She could not look at either 
husband or wife. Presently she found herself in the street, 
walking without consciousness of things in the homeward 
direction. 

* You've grown up a very nice, modest girl, Jane,' washer 
father's first observation. * I can see your grandfather has 
taken good care of you.' 

He tried to speak as if the situation were perfectly simple. 
Jane could find no reply. 

' I thought it was better,' he continued, in the same matter- 
of-fact voice, ' not to see either of you till this marriage of 
mine was over. I've had a great deial of trouble in life — I'll 
tell you all about it some day, my dear — and I wanted just to 
settle myself before— I dare say you'll understand what I mean. 
I suppose your grandfather has often spoken to you about 
me?' 

* Not very often, father,' was the murmured answer. 

* Well, well ; things'll soon be set right. I feel quite proud 
of you, Janey ; I do, indeed. And I suppose you just keep 
house for him, eh ? ' 

* I go to work as well.' 

* What ? You go to work ? Ildw's that, I wonder ? • 

* Didn't Miss Peckover tell you ? ' 

Joseph laughed. The girl could not grasp all these as- 
tonishing facts at once, and the presence of her father made 
her forget who Miss Peckover had become. 

' Yoa mean my wife, Janey I TSo, no; ^^ ^\^tl\» \i^ 
mejroa went to work; — an aK5cident. Bu\iTm ^^Xx^^^^^i^-^ 
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and Clem are such good friends. Kind-hearted girl, isn*t 
she?' 

Jane whispered an assent. 

* No doubt your grandfiather often tells you about Australia, 
and your uncle that died there ? ' 

' No, he never speaks of Australia. And I never heard of 
my uncle.' 

* Indeed ? Ha—hum I ' 

Joseph continued his examination all the way to Hanover 
Street, often expressing surprise, but never varying from the 
tone of affection and geniality. When they reached the door 
of the house he said : 

' Just let me go into the room by myself. I think it'll be 
better. He's alone, isn't he ? ' 

* Yes. I'll come up and show you the door.' 

She did so, then turned aside into her own room, where 
she sat motionless for a long time. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE JOKE IS COMPLETED 



Michael Snowdon — to distinguish the old man by name 
from the son who thus unexpectedly returned to him — pro- 
fessed no formal religion. He attended no Sunday service, 
nor had ever shown a wish that Jane should do so. We have 
seen that he used the Bible as a source of moral instruction ; 
Jane and he still read passages together on a Sunday morning, 
but only such were chosen as had a purely human significance, 
and the comments to which they gave occasion nev^ had any 
but a human bearing. Doubtless Jane reflected on these 
things ; it was her grandfather's purpose to lead her to such 
reflection, without himself dogmatising on questions which 
from his own point of view were unimportant. That Jane 
should possess the rehgiuUs spirit was a desire he never lost 
sight of; the single purpose of his life was involved therein ; 
but formalism was against the bent of his nature. Bom and 
bred amid the indifference of the London working classes, he 
was one of the very numerous thinkixi^ TCiK^^\ia V^^^^j^^^^s^ 
needed to cast aside a faith ot c\i\19iiOoSL\ Ixwol ^^^>as^^^ 
rationality, they simply stand apaT\. ixom ^x^\^^^^^^^^ 
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unable to understand the desire of such helps to conduct, un* 
touched by spiritual trouble — as that phrase is commonly 
interpreted. And it seemed that Jane closely resembled him 
in tins matter. Sensitive to every prompting of humanity, 
instinct with moral earnestness, she betrayed no slightest 
tendency to the religion of church, chapel, or street-comer. 
A promenade of the Salvation Army half-puzzled, half-amused 
her ; she spoke of it altogether without intolerance, as did her 
grandfather, but never dreamt that it was a phenomenon which 
could gravely concern her. Prayers she had never said; 
enough that her last thought before sleeping was one of kind- 
ness to those beings amid whom she lived her life, that on 
awaking her mind turned most naturally to projects of duty 
and helpfulness. 

Excepting the Bible, Snowdon seldom made use of books 
either for inquiry or amusement. Very imperfectly educated 
in his youth, he had never found leisure for enriching his mind 
in the ordinary way until it was too late ; as an old man he 
had so much occupation in his thoughts that the printed page 
made little appeal to him. Till quite recently he had been in 
the habit of walking for several hours daily, always choosing 
poor districts ; now that his bodily powers were sensibly failing 
him, he passed more and more of his time in profound brooding, 
so forgetful of external icings that Jane, on her return from 
work, had more than once been troubled by noticing that he 
had taken no midday meal. It was in unconsciousness such 
as this that he sat when his son Joseph, receiving no reply to 
his knock, opened the door and entered; but that his eyes 
were open, the posture of his body and the forward drooping 
of his head would have made it appear that he slept. Joseph 
stepped towards him, and at length the old man looked up. 
He gazed at his visitor first unintelligently, then with wonder 
and growing emotion. 

* Jo ? — Jo, at last ? You were in my mind only a few 
minutes ago, but I saw you as a boy.' 

He rose from the chair and held out both his hands, 
trembling more than they were wont to do. 

* I almost wonder you knew me,* said Joseph. * It's seven- 
teen years since we saw each other. It was all Jane could do 
to remember me.' 

' Jane ? Where have you seen her ? At the house in the 
Close?' 

'Yes. It wd,8 me she went to see, but die ^^'\» Va«^ N^* 
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. I've just been married to Miss Peckover. Sit down again, 
&ther, and let's talk over things quietly.* 

' Married to Miss Peckover ? ' repeated the old man, as if 
making an effort to understand the words. < Then why didn't 
you come here before ? ' 

Joseph gave the explanation which he had already devised 
for the benefit of his daughter. His manner of speaking was 
meant to be very respectM, but it suggested that he looked 
upon the hearer as suffering from feebleness of mind, as well 
as of body. He supplemented his sentences with gestures and 
smiles, glancing about the room meantime with looks of much 
curiosity. 

* So yeu've been living here a long time, father ? It was 
uncommonly good of you to take care of my girl. I dare say 
you've got so used to having her by you, you wouldn't care for 
her to go away now ? 

*Do you wish to take Jane away?' Michael inquired 
gravely. 

* No, no ; not 1 1 Why, it's nothing but her duty to keep 
you company and be what use she can. She's happy enough, 
that I can see. Well, well ; I've gone through a good deal 
since the old days, &.ther, and I'm not what you used to know 
tne. I'm gladder than I can say to find you so easy in your 
old age. Neither Mike nor me did our duty by you, that's 
only too sure. I wish I could have the time back again ; but 
what's the good of that ? Can you tell me anything about 
Mike?' 

' Yes. He died in Australia, about four years ago.' 

* Did he now ? Well, I've been in America, but I never 
got so far as Australia. So Mike's dead, is he ? I hope he 
had better luck than me.' 

The old man did not cease from examining his son's coun- 
tenance. 

'What is your position, at present?' he asked, after a 
pause. * You don't look unprosperous.' 

* Nothing to boast of, &.ther. I've gone through all kinds 
of trades. In the States I both made and lost money. I 
invented a new method of nickel-plating, but it did me no good, 
and then I gave up that line altogether. Since I've been back 
in England — two years about — I've mostly gone in for can- 
vassing, advertising agencies, andttia\»\axyiQil'OcMi%« "V^oja^^ 
an honest living, and that's about aW.. 'B\3i\»\^cw5As^V^^sc^^ 

if things go a bit better now ; 1 feel a^ M\ ^^'^ ^^\S^^^^^«*| 
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What with having a home of my own, and yon and Jane^ near 

at hand You won't mind if I come and see yon both 

now and then ? ' 

* I shall hope to see you often/ replied the other, still keep- 
ing his grave face and tone. * It's been my strong desire that 
we might come together again, and I've done the best I could 
to find you. But, as you said, we've been parted for a very 
long time, and it isn't in a day that we can come to understand 
each other. These seventeen years have made an old man of 
me, Jo ; I think and speak and act slowly : — better for us all if 
I had learned to do so long ago ! Your coming was unexpected ; 
I shall need a little time to get used to the change it makes.' 

' To be sure ; that's true enough. Plenty of time to talk 
over things. As fetr as I'm concerned, father, the less said 
about bygones the better; it's the future that I care about 
now. I want to put things right between us — as they ought 
to be between father and son. You understand me, I hope ? ' 

Michael nodded, keeping his eyes upon the ground. Again 
there was a silence, then Joseph said that if Jane would come 
in and speak a few words — so as to make things home-like-^ 
it would be time for him to take his leave for the present. At 
her grandfather's summons Jane entered the room. She was 
still oppressed by the strangeness of her position, and with 
difficulty took part in the colloquy. Joseph, still touching 
the note of humihty in his talk, eyed his relatives alternately, 
and exhibited reluctance to quit them. 

When he returned to the Close, it was with a face express- 
ing dissatisfeuition. Clem's eager inquiries he met at first 
with an ill-tempered phrase or two, which informed her of 
nothing ; but when dinner was over he allowed himself to be 
drawn into a confidential talk, in which Mrs. Peckover took 
part. The old man, he remarked, was devihsh close ; it 
looked as if * some game was on.' Mrs. Peckover ridiculed 
this remark ; of course there was a game on ; she spoke of 
Sidney Eirkwood, the influence he had obtained over Snow- 
don, the designs he was obviously pursuing. If Joseph 
thought he would recover his rights, at this time of day, 
save by direct measures, it only proved how needful it was 
for him to be instructed by shrewd people. The old man 
was a hard nut to crack ; why he lived in Hanover Street, 
and sent Jane to work, when it was certain that he had 
wealth at command, Mrs. Peckover could not pretend to ex- 
j>lain^ but in all probability he found a pleasure in accumu- 
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lating money, and was abetted therein by Sidney Eirkwood. 
€lem could bear witness that Jane always seemed to have 
secrets to hide ; nevertheless a good deal of information had 
been extracted from the girl during the last year or so, and it 
all went to confirm the views which Mrs. Peckover now put 
forth. After long discussion, it was resolved that Joseph 
should call upon the lawyers whose names had appeared in 
the advertisement addressed ;to himself. If he was met with 
any shuffling, or if they merely referred him to his father, the 
next step would be plain enough. 

Glem began to exhibit sullenness ; her words were few» 
and it was fortunate for Joseph that he could oppose a philo- 
sophical indifference to the trouble with which his honeymoon 
was threatened. As early as possible on Monday morning he 
ascended the stairs of a building in Fumival's Inn and dis- 
covered the office of Messrs. Percival and Peel. He was hesi- 
tating whether to knock or simply turn the handle, when a 
man came up to the same door, with the quick step of one at 
home in the place. 

' Business with us ? * inquired the newcomer, as Joseph 
drew back. 

They looked at each other. He who had spoken was com- 
paratively a young man, dressed with much propriety, gravely 
polite in manner. 

' Ha I How do you do ? * exclaimed Snowdon, with em- 
barrassment, and in an undertone. * I wasn't expecting * 

The recognition was mutual, and whilst Joseph, though 
disconcerted, expressed his feelings in a familiar smile, the 
other cast a quick glance of uneasiness towards the stairs, his 
mouth compressed, his eyebrows twitching a little. 

* Business with Mr. Percival ? * he inquired confidentially, 
but without Joseph's familiar accentuation. 

« Yes. That is Is he here ? ' 

* Won't be for another hour. Anything I could see about 
for you ? * 

Joseph moved in uncertainty, debating with himself. Their 
eyes met again. 

* Well, we might have a word or two about it,' he said. 
* Better meet somewhere else, perhaps ? ' 

* Could you be at the top of Chancery Lane at six o'clock?* 
With a look of mutual understanding, they parted. Joseph 

went home, and explained that, to his surprise, he had found 
an old acquaintance at the lawjei'^ o&^^^ ^ \si^s^ \^sss&i 
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Scawthome, whom he was going to see in private before 
having an interview with the lawyer himself. At six o'dock 
the appointed meeting took place, and from Chancery Lane 
the pair walked to a quiet house of refreshment in the vicinity 
of Lincoln's Lin Fields. On the way they exchanged a few 
insignificant remarks, having reference to a former intimacy 
and a period during which they had not come across each 
other. EstabHshed in a semi-private room, with a modest 
stimulant to aid conversation, they became more at ease ; Mr. 
Scawthome allowed himself a discreet smile, and Joseph, 
fingering his glass, broached the matter at issue with a cautious 
. question. 

* Do you know anything of a man called Snowdon ? • 
•WhatSnowdon?' 

* Joseph James Snowdon — a friend of mine. Your people 
advertised for him about three years ago. Perhaps you haven't 
been at the ofiBce as long as that ? ' 

* Oh yes. I remember the name. What about him ? ' 

' Your people wanted to find him— something to his advan- 
tage. Do you happen to know whether it's any use his 
coming forward now ? ' 

Mr. Scawthome was not distinguished by directness of 
gaze. He had handsome features, and a not unpleasant cast 
of countenance, but something, possibly the habit of profes- 
sional prudence, made his regard coldly, fitfully, absently ob- 
servant. It was markedly so as he turned his face towards 
Joseph whilst the latter was speaking. After a moment's 
silence he remarked, without emphasis : 

* A relative of yours, you said ? ' 

' No, I said a friend — intimate friend. Polkenhome knows 
him too.' 

*Does he? I haven't seen Folkenhome for a long 
time.' 

' You don't care to talk about the business ? Perhaps 
you'd better introduce me to Mr. PercivaL' 

* By the name of Camden ? ' 

< Hang it ! I may as well tell you at once. Snowdon is 
my own name.' 

' Lideed ? And how am I to be sure of that ? ' 
' Come and see me where I'm living, ii\ Clerkenwell Close, 
snd then make inquiries of my father, in Hanover Street, 
Islington. There's no reason now ioi "VL^e^m-^ m^ ^^ ^^ 
^2&me—a little affair — ^all put right. "But \.\ie Wi^»^a.^l^^ 
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BOon find oat what this business is with your office without 
my father knowing. I have reasons ; shouldn't mind talking 
them over with you, if you can give me the information I 
want.' 

' I can do that,' replied Scawthome with a smile. ' Ujon 
are J. J. Snowdon, you are requested to communicate with 
Michael Snowdon — tiiat's all.' 

' Oh ! but I have communicated with him, and he's nothing 
particular to say to me, as far as I can see.' 

Scawthome sipped at his glass, gave a stroke to each side 
of his moustache, and seemed to reflect. 

• You were coming to ask Mr. Percival privately for informa- 
tion?' 

' That's just it. Of course if you can't give me any, I 
must see him to-morrow.' 

' He won't tell you anything more than I have.' 

• And you don't know anything more ? ' 

' I didn't say that, my dear fellow. Suppose you begin by 
telling me a little more about yourself? ' 

It was a matter of time, but at length the dialogue took 
another character. The glasses of stimulant were renewed, 
and as Joseph grew expansive Scawthome laid aside something 
of his professional reserve, without, however, losing the dis- 
cretion which led him to subdue his voice and express himself 
in uncompromising phrases. Their sitting lasted about an 
hour, and before t^dng leave of each other they arranged for 
a meeting at a difTerent place in the course of a few days. 

Joseph walked homewards with deliberation, in absent 
mood, his countenance alternating strangely between a look of 
mischievous jocoseness and irritable concern ; occasionally he 
muttered to himself. Just before reaching the Close he turned 
into a public-house ; when he came forth the malicious smile 
was on his &ce, and he walked with the air of a man who has 
business of moment before him. He admitted himself to the 



• That you, Jo ? * cried Clem's voice from upstairs. 
*Me, sure enough,' was the reply, with a chuckle. • Come 
up sharp, then.' 

Humming a tune, Joseph ascended to the sitting-room on 
the first floor, and threw himself on a seat. His wife stood 
just 2D front of him, her sturdy arma a-VixcJtt^\ V^tXo^^'^ 
JSerceljr expectant, answering in aom^ fiL^^oi^ Xa^^^sssS^"^"^^^^ 
which he looked here and there. 
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* Well, can't you speak ? ' 

* No hurry, Mrs. Clem ; no hurry, my dear. It's all right. 
The old man's rolling in money.' 

* And what about your share ? ' 

Joseph laughed obstreperously, his wife's brow lowering 
the while. 

* Just tell me, can't you ? ' she cried. 

* Of course I will. The best joke you ever heard. You had 
yours yesterday, Mrs. Clem ; my turn comes to-day. My share 
is-~-just nothmg at all. Not a penny ! Not a cent 1 Swallow 
that, old girl, and tell me how it tastes.' 

< You're a liar I ' shouted the other, hjer face flushing scarlet, 
her eyes aflame with rage. 

'Never told a He in my life,' repHed her husband, still 
laughing noisily. But for that last glass of cordial on the way 
home he could scarcely have enjoyed so thoroughly the dra* 
matic flavour of the situation. Joseph was neither a bully 
nor a man of courage ; the joke with which he was dehghting 
himseK was certainly a rich one, but it had its element of 
danger, and only by abandoning himself to riotous mirth could 
he overcome the nervousness with which Clem's fury threatened 
to affect him. She, coming forward in the attitude of an en* 
raged fishwife, for a few moments made the room ring with 
foul abuse, that vituperative vernacular of the nether world, 
which has never yet been exhibited by typography, and pre- 
sumably never will be. 

* Go it, Clem ! ' cried her husband, pushing his chair a 
little back. * Go it, my angel I When you've eased your mind 
a little, I'll explain how it happens.' 

She became silent, glaring at him with murderous eyes. 
But just at that moment Mrs. Peckover put her head in at the 
door, inquiring * What's up ? ' 

* Come in, if you want to know,' cried her daughter. < See 
what you've let me in for 1 Didn't I tell you as it might be 
all a mistake ? Oh yes, you may look ! ' 

Mrs. Peckover was startled ; her small, cunning eyes went 
rapidly from Clem to Joseph, and she fixed the latter with a 
gaze of angry suspicion. 

' Got a bit of news for you, mother,' resumed Joseph, 

nodding. * You and Clem were precious artful, weren't you 

j3PwP It's my turn now. Thought I'd got money— ha, hal ' 

^And so you have, ' replied Mrs. Pecko^eit • ^ "^ ^^ssiq^ ^ 

^(H?ut2% so you needn't try your little game; 
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• Know all about it, do you ? Well, see here. My brother 
Mike died out in Australia, and his son died at the same time 
— ^they was drowned. Mike left no will, and his wife was dead 
before him. What's the law, eh ? Pity you didn't make sure of 
that. Why, all his money went to the old man, every cent of it. 
I've no claim on a penny. That's the law, my pretty dears ! ' 

* He's a liar ! * roared Clem, who at the best of times 

would have brought small understanding to a legal question. 
• What did my brother say in his letter ? ' 

' He was told wrong, that's all, or else he got the idea out 
of his own head.' 

*Then why did they advertise for you?* inquired Mrs. 
Feckover, keeping perfect command of her temper. 

'The old man thought he'd like to find his son again, 
that's all. Ha, ha I Why can't you take it good-humoured, 
Clem ? You had your joke yesterday, and you can't say I cut 
up rough about it. I'm a good-natured fellow, I am. There's 
many a man would have broke every bone in your body, my 
angel, you just remember that ! ' 

It rather seemed as if the merry proceeding would in this 
case be reversed ; Joseph had risen, and was prepared to 
defend himself from an onslaught. But Mrs. Feckover came 
between the newly-wedded pair, and by degrees induced Clem 
to take a calmer view of the situation, or at all events to post- 
pone her vengeance. It was absurd, she argued, to act as if 
the matter were hopeless. Michael Snowdon would certainly 
leave Joseph money in his will, if only the right steps were 
taken to secure his favour. Instead of quarrellmg, they must 
put their heads together and scheme. She had her ideas ; let 
them listen to her. 

' Clem, you go and get a pot of old six for supper, and 
don't be such a fool,* was her final remark. 



CHAFTEE XIX 

A BETBEAT 



Visiting his friends as usual on Sunday evening, Sidney 
Kirkwood felt, before he had been maxi^ xcccKo}^^\s^'^'^^^^sai.n 
ihat something unwonted was troxvb^ii.^ \5cl^ c^^fe^* V^ ^^"'^'^^ 
found here. Michael Snowdon ^aa \uiiSt^\)2«fi««^^^'^^ 
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inattentive, moving frequently, indisposed to converse on any 
subject. Neither had Jane her accustomed brightness, and 
the frequent glances she cast at her grandfiather seemed to 
show that the latter*s jcondition was causing her anxiety. She 
withdrew very early, and, as at once appeared, in order that 
Sidney might hear in private what had that day happened. 
The story of Clem Peckover's marriage naturally occasioned 
no little astonishment in Sidney. 

*And how will all this affect Jane?' be asked involun- 
tarily. 

' That is what I cannot tell,' replied Michael. ' It troubles 
me. My son is a stranger; all these years have made him 
quite a different man from what I remember ; and the worst 
is, I can no longer trust myself to judge him. Yet I must 
know the truth — Sidney, I must know the truth. It's hard 
to speak ill of the only son left to me out of the four I once 
had, but if I think of him as he was seventeen years ago — no, 
no, he must have changed as he has grown older. But you 
must help me to know him, Sidney.' 

And in a very few days Sidney had his first opportunity of 
observing Jane's father. At this meeting Joseph seemed to 
desire nothing so much as to recommend himself by an amiable 
bearing. Impossible to speak with more engaging frankness 
than he did whilst strollmg away from Hanover Street in 
Sidney's company. There^^er the two saw a great deal of 
each other. Joseph was soon a familiar visitor in Tysoe 
Street ; he would come about nine o'clock of an evening, and 
sit till after midnight. The staple of his talk was at first the 
painfully unnatural relations existing between his father, his 
daughter, and himself. He had led a most unsatis£a>ctory life ; 
he owned it, deplored it. That the old man should distrust 
him was but natural ; but would not Sidney, as a common 
fidend, do his best to dispel this prejudice ? On the subject of 
his brother Mike he kept absolute silence. The accident of 
meeting an intimate acquaintance at the office of Messrs. Per- 
cival and Peel had rendered it possible for him to pursue his 
inquiries in that direction without it becoming known to 
Michael Snowdon that he had done anything of the kind ; and 
the policy he elaborated for himself demanded the appearance 
of absolute disinterestedness in all his dealings with his father. 
Aided by the shrewd Mrs. Peckover, he succeeded in reconciling 
OJem to a present disappointment, bittoi a^ itNifta, Vyj ^mtin^ 
c^at that there was every chanoe of his 'gxo6\iva^\ajt^^i xsi^^wa. 
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the old man's death, which could not be a very remote con- 
tingency. At present there was little that could be done save 
to curry favour in Hanover Street, and keep an eye on what 
went forward between Kirkwood and Jane. This latter was, 
of course, -an issue of supreme importance. A very httle 
observation convinced Joseph that his daughter had learned 
to regard Sidney as more than a friend ; whether there existed 
any mutual understanding between theiR he could only discover 
by direct inquiry, and for the present it seemed wiser to make 
no reference to the subject. He preserved the attitude of one 
who has forfeited his natural rights, and only seeks with 
humility the chance of proving that he is a reformed character. 
Was, or was not, Kirkwood aware of the old man's wealth ? 
That too must be left uncertain, though it was more than pro- 
bable he had seen the advertisement in the newspapers, and, 
like Mrs. Peckover, had based conclusions thereupon. Another 
possibility was, that Kirkwood had wormed himself into Mi- 
chael's complete confidence. From Joseph's point of view, 
subtle machinations were natiirally attributed to the young 
man— whose appearance proved him anything but a common- 
place person. The situation was full of obscurities and 
dangeis. From Scawthome Joseph received an assurance 
that the whole of the Australian property had been capitalised 
and placed in English investments ; also, that the income was 
regularly drawn and in some way disposed of; the manner of 
such disposal being kept private between old Mr. Percival and 
his client. 

In the meantime family discussions in the Close had 
brought to Joseph's knowledge a circumstance regarding Kirk- 
wood which interested him in a high degree. When talking 
of Sidney's character, it was natural that the Peckovers should 
relate the story of his relations with Clara Hewett. 

* Clara ? ' exclaimed Mr. Snowdon* as if struck by the 
name. * Disappeared, has she ? What sort of a girl to look 
at?' 

Clem was ready with a malicious description, whereto her 
husband attended very carefully. He mused over it, and pro- 
ceeded to make inquiries about Clara's family. The Hewetts 
were now living in another part of Clerkenwell, but there was 
no hostility between them and the Peckovers. Was anything 
io be gained by keeping up intimacy m\\i ^^xsi^. '^^'sk^^ 
after farther mu8mgy decided tliat it nstotjMl \i^ V^^^ ^^ ^'^ ^ 
do so; suppose Clem called upon t\i^m ^tl^ Y^'S^^'^iws^^ ^»» 
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husband of whom she was so proud ? He would like, if pos* 
fiible, to hear a little more about their daughter ; an idea he 
had — ^never mind exactly what. So this call was paid, and in 
a few weeks Joseph had established an acquaintance with John 
Hewett. 

Sidney, on his j^art, had a difficulty in coming to definite 
conclusions respecting Jane's father. Of course he was pre- 
judiced against the man, and though himself too little ac- 
quainted with the facts of the case to distinguish Joseph's 
motives, he felt that the middle-aged prodigal's return was 
anything but a fortimate event for Michael and his grand* 
daughter. The secret marriage with Clem was not likely, in 
any case, to have a respectable significance. True, there 
were not lacking grounds for hesitation in refusing to accept 
Joseph's account of himself. He had a fund of natural amia- 
bility ; he had a good provision of intellect ; his talk was at 
times very persuasive and much like that of one who has been 
brought to a passable degree oi honesty by the slow develop- 
ment of his better instincts. But his face was against him ; 
the worn, saUow features, the eyes which so obviously made a 
struggle to look with frankness, the vicious lower lip, awoke 
suspicion and told tales of base experience such as leiwves its 
stamp upon a man for .ever. All the more repugnant was 
this face to Sidney because it presented, in certain aspects, an 
undeniable resemblance to Jane's ; impossible to say which 
feature put forth this claim of kindred, but the impression 
was there, and it made Sidney turn away his eyes in disgust 
as often as he perceived it. He strove, however, to behave 
with Mendliness, for it was Michael's desire that he should do 
so. That Joseph was using every opportunitv of prying into 
his thoughts, of learning the details of his nistory, he soon 
became perfectly conscious ; biit he knew of nothing that he 
need conceal. • 

It was impossible that Sidney should not have reflected 
many a time on Michael Snowdon's position, and have been 
moved to curiosity by hints of the mysterious when he thought 
of his friends in Hanover Street. As it happened, he never 
saw those newspaper advertisements addressed to Joseph, and 
his speculation had nothing whatever to support it save the 
very few allusions to the past which Michael had permitted 
hhnseU in the course of isXk. Plainly the old man had meansi 
sufScient /or bis fifupport, and in all \\k^U\ioo^\^i\^\xA'e^«a- 
dej2C0 was connected with his visit to kvx»tt«i^i»l^ 'WX* Tvsi ^rX^ 
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or word of Michael's had ever suggested that he possessed 
more than a very modest competency. It was not, indeed, 
the circumstances, so much as the character and views, of his 
friend that set Eirkwood pondering. He did not yet know 
Michael Snowdon ; of that he was convinced. He had not 
fiathomed his mind, got at the prime motive of his being. 
Moreover, he felt that the old man was waiting for some 
moment, or some event, to make revelation of himself. Since 
Joseph's appearance, it had become more noticeable than ever 
that Snowdon suffered from some agitation of the mind; 
Sidney had met his eyes fixed upon him in a painful interroga- 
tion, and seemed to discern the importunity of a desire that 
was refused utterance. His own condition was afifected by 
sympathy with this restlessness, and he could not overcome 
the feeling that some decisive change was at hand for him. 
Though nothing positive justified the idea, he began to con- 
nect this anticipation of change with the holiday thatVas 
approaching, the week to be spent in Essex at the end of July. 
It had been his fear that Joseph's presence might afifect these 
arrangements, but Michael was evidently resolved to allow 
nothing of the kind. One evening, a fortiiight before the day 
agreed upon for leaving town, and when Joseph had made a 
call in Hanover Street, the old man took occasion to speak of 
the matter. Joseph accepted the information with his usual 
pliancy. 

* I only wish my wife and me could join you,' he remarked. 
But it wouldn't do to take a holiday so soon after settling to 

business. Better luck for me next year, father, let's hope.' 

That he had settled to business was a fact of which Joseph 
made so much just now that one would have been tempted to 
suppose it almost a new experience for him. His engagement, 
he declared, was with a firm of advertising agents in the City; 
nothing to boast of, unfortunately, and remunerative only in 
the way of commission ; but he saw his way to better things. 

* Jane, my girl,' he continued, averting his eyes as if in 
^motion, * I don't know how you and me are going to show 
our gratitude for all this kindness, I'm sure. I hope you 
haven't got so used to it that you think there's no need to 
thank your grandfiEbther ? ' < 

The girl and the old man exchanged a look. Josei^k &i^<b<l^ 
and began to speak of another 8\]toiftc\» Va ^ \««ia ^^ ^^«c^ 
martyrdom, 

Jane herself beid not beeu quito w> ^o^oxxa ^'&^^'^"^«^ 
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since the occurrence that caused her to take a new view of her 
position in the world. She understood that her grandfather 
regarded the change very gravely, and in her own heart awoke 
all manner of tremulous apprehensions when she tried to look 
onward a little to the uncertainties of the future. Forecasts 
had not hitherto troubled her ; the present was so rich in 
satisfactions that she could follow the bent of her nature and 
live with no anxiety concerning the unknown. It was a great 
relief to her to be assured that the long-standing plans for the 
hoHday would suffer no change. The last week was a time of 
impatience, resolutely suppressed. On the Saturday afternoon 
Sidney was to meet them at Liverpool Street. Would any- 
thing happen these last few days — this last day — ^this last 
hour? No; all three stood together on the platform, and 
their hohday had already begun. 

Over the pest-stricken regions of East London, sweltering 
in Sunshine which served only to reveal the intimacies of 
abomination ; across miles of a city of the damned, such as 
thought never conceived before this age of ours ; above streets 
swarming with a nameless populace, cruelly exposed by the 
unwonted light of heaven; stopping at stations which it 
crushes the heart to think should be the destination of any 
mortal ; the train made its way at length beyond the outmost 
limits of dread, and entered upon a land of level meadows, of 
hedges and trees, of crops and cattle. Michael Snowdon was 
anxious that Jane should not regard with the carelessness of 
familiarity those desolate tracts from which they were escaping. 
Li Bethnal Green he directed her attention with a whispered 
word to the view from each window, and Jane had learnt well 
to understand him. But, the lesson over, it was none of his 
purpose to spoil her natural mood of holiday. Sidney sat 
opposite her, and as often as their eyes met a smile of con- 
tentment answered on cither's face. 

They alighted at Chelmsford, and were met by the farmer 
in whose house they were going to lodge, a stolid, good- 
natured fellow named Pammenter, with red, leathery cheeks, 
and a corkscrew curl of black hair coming forward on each 
temple. His trap was waiting, and in a few minutes they 
started on the drive to Danbury. The distance is about five 
miles, and, until Danbury Hill is reached, the countryside has 
no point of interest to distinguish it from any other represen- 
^ative bit of rural Essex. It is meielj ou^ ol >i}!cko^^ o^^bV* 
camera of £at, bomelj England, Yrlxexe "man ^XL^Xi^^'e^* ^<i^m 
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oiLgood tenns with each other, where all green things grow 
in abundance, where from of old tilth and pasture-land are 
humbly observant of seasons and alternations, where the brown 
roads are famiHar only with the tread of the labourer, with the 
light wheel of the farmer's gig, or the rumbling of the sohd 
wain. By the roadside you pass occasionally a mantled pool, 
where perchance ducks or geese are enjoying themselves ; and 
at times there is a pleasant glimpse of farm-yard, with stacks 
and bams and stables. All things as simple as could be, but 
beautiful on this summer afternoon, and priceless when one 
has come forth from the streets of Clerkenwell. 

. Farmer Pammenter was talkative, and his honqst chest* 
voice sounded pleasantly ; but the matter of his discourse 
might have been more cheerful. Here, as elsewhere, the evil 
of the times was pressing upon men and disheartening them 
from labour. Farms lying barren, ill-will between proprietor 
and tenant, between tenant and hind, departure of the tillers 
of the soil to rot in towns that have no need of them — of such 
things did honest Pammenter speak, with many a sturdy male- 
diction of landlords and land-laws, whereat Sidney smiled, not 
unsympathetic. 

Danbury Hill, rising thick-wooded to the village church, 
which is visible for miles around, with stretches of heath about 
its lower slopes, with its far prospects over the sunny country, 
was the pleasant end of a pleasant drive. Mrs. Pammenter 
and her children (seven of them, unhappily) gave the party a 
rough, warm-hearted welcome. Ha! how good it was to 
smell the rooms through which the pure air breathed freely ! 
All the front of the house was draped with purple clematis ; 
in the garden were sun-flowers and hollyhocks and lowly 
plants innumerable ; on the red and lichened tiles pigeons 
were cooing themselves into a doze ; the horse's hoofs rang 
with a pleasant clearness on the stones as he was led to his 
cool stable. Her heart throbbing with excess of delight, Jane 
pushed back the diamond-paned casement of her bedroom, 
the same room she had occupied last year and the year before, 
and buried her face in clematis. Then the tea that Mrs. 
Pammenter had made ready; — ^how delicious everything 
tasted! how white the cloth was! how fragrant the cut 
flowers in the brown jug ! 

But Michael bad found the ioutive^ «i» ^x^^\»^t HaawNs^^oi^^ 
strength than be anticipated. WlMlat^aflLXi^^ wA"^^^^^^ 
snernly over the tea-table the old maiL^«u^^\ivcJfi:\x:L^- '^ ^*=^ 
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year they will come without me,' and he smiled just to hide 
his thoughts. Li the evening he smoked his pipe on a gai'den- 
seat, for the most part dlent, and at sunset he was glad to go 
up to his chamber. 

Jane was renewing her friendship with the Panmienters' 
eldest girl, an apple-cheeked, red-haired, ungraceful, but 
good-natured lass of sixteen. Their voices sounded from all 

Earts of the garden and the farm-yard, Jane's clear-throated 
mgh. contrasting with the rougher utterance of her companion. 
After supper, in the falling of the dusk, Sidney strolled away 
from the gossiping circle within-doors, and found a corner of 
the garden whence there was a view of wooded hillside against 
the late*glow of the heavens. Presently he heard footsteps, 
and through the leafage of a tree that shadowed him he saw 
Jane looking this way and that, as if she sought some one. 
Her dress was a light calico, and she held in her hand a rough 
garden hat, the property of Miss Pammenter. Sidney regarded 
her for some moments, then called her by name. She could 
not see him at first, and looked about anxiously. He moved 
a branch of the tree and again called her ; whereupon she ran 
forward. 

* I thought perhaps you'd gone up the hill,' she said, resting 
her arms on the wall by which he was standing. 

Then they kept silence, enjoying the sweetness of the hour. 
Differently, it is true ; for Kirkwood's natural sensitiveness 
had been developed and refined by studies of which Jane had 
no conception. Imperfect as his instruction remained, the 
sources of spiritual enjoyment were open to him, and with all 
liis feeling there blended that reflective bitterness which is the 
sad privilege of such as he. Jane's delight was as simple as 
the language in which she was wont to express herself. She 
felt infinitely more than Pennyloaf, for instance, would have 
done under the circumstances ; but her joy consisted, in the 
main, of a satisfaction of pure instincts and a deep sense of 
gratitude to those who made her life what it was. She could 
as little have understood Sidney's mind at this moment as she 
could have given an analytic account of her own sensations. 
For all that, the two were in profound sympathy ; how dif- 
ferent soever the ways in which they were afifected, the result, 
as they stood side by side, was identical in the hearts of both. 
^ Sidney began to speak of Michael Snowdon, keeping his 
ro/ee low, as if in fear of breaking \)lio^^ wi^Wa V'w^cclqvjc^^j^ 
w;iisr0witb the night descended. 
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* We must be oarefdl not to over-tire him. He looked very 
pale when he went upstairs. I've thought lately that he must 
Buffer more than he tells us.' 

' Yes, I'm afraid he often does,' Jane assented, as if re- 
lieved to speak of it. *Yet he always says it's nothing to 
trouble about, nothing but what is natural at his age. He's 
altered a great deal since father came,' she added, regarding 
him diffidently. 

* 1 hope it isn't because he thinks your father may be 
wanting to take you away ? ' 

' Oh, it can't be that I Oh, he knows I wouldn't leave 
him ! Mr. Eirkwood, you don't think my father will give us 
any trouble ? ' 

She revealed an anxiety which delicacy of feeling had 
hitherto prevented her expressing. Bidney at once spoke 
reassuringly, though he had in fact no little suspicion of 
Joseph Snowdon's tactics. 

' It's my grandfather that I ought to think most of,' pur- 
sued Jane earnestly. ' I can't feel to my father as I do to 
him. What should I have been now if ' 

Something caused her to leave the speech unfinished, and 
for a few moments there was silence. From the ground ex- 
haled a sweet fresh odour, soothing to the senses, and at times 
a breatii of air brought subtler perfume from the alleys of the 
garden. Li the branches above them rustled a bird's wing. 
At a distance on the country road sounded the trotting of a 
horse. 

* I feel ashamed and angry with myself,' said Sidney, in a 
tone of emotion, ' when I think now of those times. I might 
have done something, Jane. I had no right to know what you 
were suffering and just go by as if it didn't matter ! ' 

* Oh, but you didn't I ' came eagerly from the girl's lips. 
•You've forgotten, but I can't. You were very kind to me — 
you helped me more than you can think — ^you never saw me 
without speaking Idndly. Don't you remember that night 
when I came to fetch you from the workshop, and you took 
off your coat and put it over me, because it was cold and 
raining ? * 

* Jane, what a long, long time ago that seems I ' 

* As long as I live I shall never forget it — ^nevet I Y<5J^ 
were the onlj friend I had then.' 

'No; there was some one else yi\io \,oc^L'C£iSs^^^^'^^^ 
0&id Sidney., regarding her gravely • 
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Jane met his look for an instant — they could just read each 
other*s features in the pale Ught— then dropped her eyes. 

• I don't think you've forgotten that either,' he added, in 
the same unusual voice. 

• No,' said Jane, below her breath. 

* Say who it is I mean.' 

' You mean Miss Hewett,' was the reply, after a troubled 
moment. 

' I wanted you to say her name. You remember one even- 
ing not long ago, when your grandfather was away ? I had 
the same wish then. Why shouldn't we speak of her ? She 
was a friend to you when you needed one badly, and it's right 
that you should remember her with gratitude. I think of her 
just hke we do of people that are dead.' 

Jane stood wii^ oi\e hand on the low wall, half-turned to 
him, but her face bent downwards. Regarding her for what 
seemed a long time, Sidnay felt as though the fragrance of the 
earth and the. flowers were minghng with his blood and con- 
fusing him with emotions. At the same his tongue was para- 
lysed. Frequently of late he had knowa a timidity in Jane's 
presence, which prevented him from meeting her eyes, and 
now this tremor came upon him with painful intensity. He 
knew to what his last words had tended ; it was with con- 
sciousness of a distinct purpose that he had led the conversation 
to Clara ; but now he was powerless to speak the words his 
heart prompted. Of a sudden he experienced a kind of shame, 
the result of comparison between himself and the simple girl 
who stood before him ; she was so young, and the memory of 
passions from which he had suffered years ago affected him 
with a sense of unworthiness, almost of impurity. Jane had 
come to be his ideal of maidenhood, but tiU this moment he 
had not understood the full significance of the feeling with 
which he regarded her. He could not transform with a word 
their relations to each other. The temptation of the hour had 
hurried him towards an end which he must approach with 
m9re thought, more preparation of himself. 

* It was scarcely for ten heart-beats. Then Jane raised her 
eyes and said in a voice that trembled : 

* I've often wished I could see her again, and thank her 
for her kindness that night.' 

' That will help me to think with ksa pain of things that 
w Jong since ovev and done with,' Si4xi^^ xe^^^^ i<3tL<5ffik% 
»wa^ to speak £rmly. * We can't alte^x \Xie ^%ia\»i ^^Tka,\3rQ5w 
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we can try to remember only the best part of it. You, I hope, 
very seldom look back at all.' 

* Grandfather wishes me never to forget it. He often says 
that.' 

* Does he ? I think I understand.' 

Jane drew down a branch and laid the broad cool leaves 
against her cheek ; releasing it, she moved in the direction of 
the house. Her coinpanion followed with slow step, his head 
bent. Before they came to the door Jane drew his attention 
to a bat that was sweeping duskily above their heads ; she 
began to speak with her wonted cheerfulness. 

'.How I should like Fennyloaf to be here 1 I wonder what 
she'd think of it?' 

At the door they bade each other good night. Sidney 
took yet a few turns in the garden before entering. But that 
it would have seemed to the Pammenters a crazy proceeding, 
he would have gladly struck away over the fields and walked 
for hours. 



CHAPTER XX 

A VISION OF NOBLE THINaS 



He slept but for an hour or two, and even then with such 
disturbance of fitful dreams that he could not be said to rest. 
At the earliest sound of movements in the house he rose and 
went out into the morning air. There had fallen a heavy 
shower just after sunrise, and the glory of the east was stiU 
partly veiled with uncertain clouds. Heedless of weather- 
dgne, Sidney strode away at a great pace, urged by his un- 
governable thoughts. His state was that miserable one in 
which a man repeats for the thousandth time something he 
has said, and torments himself with devising possible and 
impossible interpretations thereof. Through the night he had 
done nothing but imagine what significance Jane might have 
attached to his words about Clara Hewett. Why had he 
spoken of Clara at all? One moment he understood his 
reasons, and approved them ; the next he was at a loss to 
account for such needless revival of a mi&^t«h\& ^\i^T^« "^^^ 
had Jane interpreted him? And 'waa \\» tv^\» <st ^^rt^^^^H*^ 
hare paused when on the point oi coififc^«vs\%^^^'^^^^ 
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Bain caught him at a distance from home, and he retnmed 
to breakfast in rather a cheerless plight. He found that 
Midiael was not-feeling quite himself, and would not rise till 
midday. Jane had a look of anxiety, and he fancied she be- 
haved to him with a constraint hitherto unknown. The fancy 
was dispelled, however, when, later in the morning, she per- 
suaded him to bring out his sketch-book, and suggested points 
of view for a drawing of the farm that had been promised to 
Mr. Fammenter. Himself unable to recover the tone of calm 
intimacy which till yesterday had been natural between them, 

• Sidney found himself studying the girl, seeking to surprise 
some proof that she too was no longer the same, and only 
affected this unconsciousness of change. There was, perhaps, 
a little less readiness in her eyes to meet his, but she talked 
as naturally as ever, and the spontaneousness of her good- 
humour was assuredly not feigned. 

On Monday the farmer had business in Maldon. Occa* 
sionally when he drove over to that town he took one or other 
of his children with him to visit a relative, and to-day he pro- 
posed that Jane should be of the party. They started affcer 
an early dinner. Michael and Sidney stood together in the 
road, watching the vehicle as it rolled away ; then they walked 
in silence to a familiar spot where they could sit in shadow. 
Sidney was glad of Jane's departure for the afternoon. He 
found it impossible to escape the restlessness into which he 
had fallen, and was resolved to seek relief by opening his 
mind to the old man. There could be little doubt Uiat Michael 
already understood his thoughts, and no better opportunity 
for such a conversation was likely to present itself.- When 
they had been seated for a minute or two, neither speaking, 
Sidney turned to his companion with a grave look. At^the 
same instant Michael also had raised his eyes and seemed on 
the point of saying something of importance. They regarded 
each other. The old man's face was set in an expression of 
profound feeling, and his lips moved tremulously before worda 
rose to them. 

* What were you going to say, Sidney ? ' he asked, reading 
the other's features. 

* Something which I hope won't be displeasing to you. I 
was going to speak of Jane. Since she has been living with 

you Elbe has grown from a child to a "^OToaxi. "^V^cii 1 ^aa 
^Udng with her in the garden on 8a\.\uA«i7 T^i^\»\i^^»'Oc:\v^ 

* ^ more distinctly than I had evei doii^\>elox^. \\>s^^«t- 
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stood that it had made a change in myself. I love her, Mr* 
Snowdon, and it's my dearest hope that she may oome to feel 
tiie fiame for me.' 

Michael was more agitated than the speaker ; he raised a 
hand to his forehead and closed his eyes as if the light pained 
ihem. But the smile with which he speedily answered Sidney's 
look of trouble was full of reassurance. 

< You couldn't have said anything that would give me more 
pleasure,' he replied, just above his breath. ' Does she know 
it ? Did you speak to her ? ' 

' We were talking of years ago, and I mentioned Clara 
Hewett. I said that I had forgotten s^ about her except that 
she'd beMended Jane. But nothing more than that. I couldn't 
say what I was feeling just then. Partly I thought that it was 
light to speak to you first ; and then — it seemed to me almost 
as if I should be treating her unfairly. I'm so much older — * 

she knows that it isn't the first time I and she's always 

thought of me just as a Mend.' * 

' So much older ? ' repeated Michael, with a grave smile. 
* Why, you're both children to my sight. Wait and let me 
think a bit, Sidney. I too have^ something I want to say. I'm 
glad you've spoken this afternoon, when there's time for us to 
talk. Just wait a few minutes, and let me think.' 

Sidney had as good as forgotten that there was anything 
miusual in his Mend's circumstances ; this last day or two he 
had thought of nothing but Jane and his love for her. Now 
he recalled the anticipation — originating he scarcely knew how 
•—that some kind of disclosure would before long be made to 
Juim. The trouble of his mind was heightened; he waited 
with aU but dread for the next words. 

* I think I've told you,' Michael resumed at length, steady- 
ing his voice, ' that Joseph is my youngest son, and that I had 
three others. Three others : Michael, Edward, and Robert-r- 
ail dead. Edward died when he was a boy of fifteen ; Robert 
was kUled on the railway — he was a porter — at three-and- 
twenty. The eldest went out to Australia; he took a wife 
there, and had one child; the wife died when they'd been 
married a year or two, and Michael and his boy were drowned, 
both together. I was living with them at the time, as you 
know. But what I've never spoken of, Sidney^ ia tha.t^ ykjj -^^sq^ 
had made hin ioTimiQ. He left a ie«\ oi \kxA> «ss^ ^aaasi 
thonsanjds o/pounds, behind him. T\ietft ^%a» i^ ^'^^^^''^^^^:^ 
mlJ; a lawyer in the nearest toN<?ii,«i» m-aai >Ja»J^V^2>^^s5* 
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him a long time, said he felt sure there'd been no will made. 
So, as things were, the law gave everything to his father.* 

He related it with subdued voice, in a solemn and agitated 
tone. The effect of the news upon Sidney was a painfnl con- 
striction of the heart, a rush of confused thought, an involve- 
ment of all his perceptions in a sense of fear. The pallor of 
his cheeks and the pained parting of his lips bore witness to 
how little he was prepared for such a story. 

* I've begun with what ought by rights to have come last,' 
pursued Michael, after drawing a deep sigh. ' But it does me 
good to get it told ; it's been burdening me this long while. 
Now you must listen, Sidney, whilst I show you why I've kept * 
this a secret. I've no fear but you'W. understand me, though 
most people wouldn't. It's a secret from everybody except a 
lawyer in London, who does business for me ; a right-hearted 
man he is; in most things, and I'm glad I met with him, but 
he doesn't understand me as you will ; he thinks I'm making 

a mistake. My son knows nothing about it ; at least, it's mj 
hope and belief he doesn't. He told me he hadn't heard of 
his brother's death. I say I hope he doesn't know ; it isn't 
83lfishness, that ; I needn't tell you. I've never for a minute 
thought of n^self as a rich man, Sidney ; I've never thought 
of the money as my own, never ; and if Joseph proves himself 
honest, I'm ready to give up to him the share of his brother's 
property that it seems to me ought to be rightly his, though 
the law for some reason looks at it in a different way. I'm 
ready, but I must know that he's an honest man; I most 
prove him first.' 

The eagerness of his thought impelled him to repetitions 
and emphasis. His voice fell upon a note of feebleness, and 
with an effort he recovered the tone in which he had begun. 

* As soon as I knew that all this wealth had fallen to me 
I jdecided at once to come back to England. What CQuld I do 
out there ? I decided to come to England, but I couldn't see 
further ahead than that. I sold all the land ; I had the busi- 
ness done for me by that lawyer I spoke of, that had known 
my son, and he recommended me to a Mr. Percival in London. 
I came back, and I found little Jane, and then bit by bit I 
began to understand what my duty was. It got clear in my 
mind ; I formed a purpose, a plan, and it's as strong in me 

J20W as ever. Let me think agaaa lot «i litUa, Sidney, I 
wan^ to make it aa plain to you as it ia to m^. Xoxvl'^ \5aA«t- 
(Kd me best if I go back and teU you mox^ \Jci»jcl \ >ask^^ 
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done yet about my life before I left England. Let me think a 
while.' 

He was overcome with a fear that he might not be able 
to convey with sufficient force the design which had wholly 
possessed him. So painful was the struggle in him between 
enthusiasm and a consciousness of failing faculties, that 
Sidney grasped his hand and begged him to speak simply, 
withput effort. 

'Have no fear about my understanding you. We've 
talked a great deal together, and I know very well what your 
strongest motives are. Trust me to sympathise with you.' 

* I do I HI hadn't that trust, Sidney, I couldn't have 
felt the joy I did when you spoke to me of my Jane. You'll 
help me to carry out my plan ; you and Jane will ; you and 
Jane I I've got to be such an old man all at once, as it seems, 
and I dursn't have waited much longer without telling you 
what I had in my mind. See now, I'll go back to when I was 
a boy, as far back as I can remember. You know I was 
bom in Clerkenwell, and I've told you a little now and then 
of the hard times I went through. My poor father and 
mother came out of the country, thinking to better them- 
selves ; instead of that, they found nothing but cold and 
hunger, and toil and moil. They were both dead by when I 
was between thirteen and fourteen. They died in the same 
winter — a cruel winter. I used to go about begging bits of 
firewood from the neighbours. There was a man in our house 
who kept dogs, and I remember once catching hold of a bit of 
dirty meat — I can't call it meat — ^that one of them had gnawed 
and left on the stairs ; and I ate it, as if I'd been a dog 
myself, I was that driven with hunger. Why, I feel the cold 
and the hunger at this minute ! It was a cruel winter, that, 
and it left me. alone. I had to get my own living as best I 
could. 

'No teaching. I was nineteen before I could read the 
signs over shops, or write my own name. Between nineteen 
and twenty I got all the education I ever was to have, paying 
a man with what I could save out of my earnings. The 
blessing was I had health and strength, and with hard strug- 
gling I got into a regular employment. At five-and-twenty 
I could earn my pound a week, pretty certain. When it got 
to five shillings more, I must needs kwi^ ^ ^\ift *vsi ^^sst^fe^ '^ 
with me. My poor girl came to TiN^m^ tcl<^ \sl^^^«SMj 
mu Street. j0 
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* I've never spoken to you of her, but you shall hear it all 
now, cost me what it may in the telling. Of coarse she was 
out of a poor home, and she'd known as well as me what it 
was to go cold and hmigry. I sometimes think, Sidney, I 
can see a look of her in Jane's fetce — but she was prettier 
than Jane ; yes, yes, prettier than Jane. And to think a man 
could treat a poor little thing like her the way I did I — ^you 
don't know what sort of a man Michael Snowdon was then ; 
no, you don't know what I was then. You're not to think I 
ill-used her in the common way ; I never raised my hand, 
thank Godl and I never spoke a word a man should be 
ashamed of. But I was a hard, self-willed, stubborn fool ! 
How she came to like me and to marry me, I don't know ; we 
were so different in every way. Well, it was partly my nature 
and partly what I'd gone through ; we hadn't been married 
more than a month or two when I began to find f&ult with 
her, and from that day on she could never please me. I 
earned five-and-twenty shillings a week, and I'd made up 
my mind that we must save out of it. I wouldn't let heir 
work ; no, what she had to do was to keep the home on as 
little as possible, and always have everything clean and 
straight when I got back at night. But Jenny hadn't the 
same ideas about things as I had. She couldn't pinch and 
pare, and our plans of saving came to nothing. It grew 
worse as the children were bom. The more need there was 
for carefulness, the more heedless Jenny seemed to get. And 
it was my fault, mine from beginning to end. Another man 
would have been gentle with her and showed her kindly when 
she was wrong, and have been thankful for the love she gave 
him, whatever her foults. That wasn't my way. I got angry, 
and made her life a burden to her. I must have thmgs 
done exactly as I wished ; if not, there was no end to my 
fault-finding. And yet, if you'll believe it, I loved my wife as 
truly as man ever did. Jenny couldn't understand that — 
and how should she ? At last she began to deceive me in 
all sorts of little things ; she got into debt with shop-people, 
she showed me false accounts, she pawned things without 
my knowing. Last of all, she began to drink. Our fourth 
child was bom just at that time ; Jenny had a bad illness, 
and I believe it set her mind wrong. I lost all control of 
her, and she used to say if it wasn't for the children she'd 
^ and leave me. One morning we quatt^Wa^ ^et^ X^^^-^^ 
Andldid as I'd threatened to— I walked «too\x\k ^^ ^Xx^^*^^ ^iJ^ 
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the night that followed, never coming home. I went to work 
next day, but at dinner-time I got frightened and ran home 
just to speak a word. Little Mike, the eldest, was playing 
on the stairs^ and he said his mother was asleep. I went 
into the room, and saw Jenny lying on the bed dressed. 
There was something queer in the way her arms were 
stretched out. When I got near I saw she was dead. She'd 
taken poison. 

* And it was I had killed her, just as much as if I'd put 
the poison to her lips. All because I thought myself such a 
wise fellow, because I'd resolved to live more prudently than 
otiier men of my kind did. I wanted to save money for the 
future — out of five-and-twenty shillings a week. Many and 
many a day I starved myself to try and make up for expenses 
of the home. Sidney, you remember that man we once 
went to hear lecture, the man that talked of nothing but the 
thriftlessness of the poor, and how it was their own &ult they 
Buffered ? I was very near telling you my stor;|^ when we came 
away that night. Why, look ; I myself was just the kind of 
poor man that would have suited that lecturer. And what came 
of it ? If I'd let my poor Jenny go her own way from the 
first, we^should have had hard times now and then, but there'd 
have been our love to help us, and we should have been happy 
enough. They talk about thnftiness, and it just means that 
poor people are expected to practise a self-denial that the 
rich can't even imagine, much less carry out ! You know 
now why this kind of talk always angers me.' 

Michael brooded for a few moments, iiis eyes straying 
sadly over the landscape before him. 

' I was punished,' he continued, ' and in the fittest way. 
The two of my boys who showed most love for me, Edward 
and Bobert, died young. The eldest and - youngest were 
a constant trouble to me. Michael was quick-tempered and 
self-willed, like myself; I took the wrong way with him, 
just hke I had with his mother, and there was no peace till 
he left home. Joseph was still harder to deal with ; but he's 
the only one left alive, and there is no need to bring up things 
against him. With him I wasn't to blame, unless I treated 
hun too kindly and spoilt him. He was my favourite, was Jo, 
and he repaid me cruelly. When he married, I only heard of 
it from other people ; we*d been parted lot ^\o\i%^asi^^«^»^* 
AndjuBt about then 1 had a letter itom ^v3tLiai^> ^jiSss^M 
if I was willing to go out and live m\Ja. \lShi vdl t^^^^wofia^ 
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hadn't heard from him more than two or three times in twelye 
years, and when this letter came*to me I was living in 
Sheffield ; I'd been there about five years. He wrote to say 
he was doing well, and that he didn't Uke to think of me 
being left to spend my old age alone. It was a kind letter, 
and it warmed my heart. Lonely I was ; as lonely and sorrow- 
ful a man as any in England. I wrote back to say that I'd 
come to him gladly if he could promise to put me in the way 
of earning my own living. He agreed to ^at, and I left the 
old country, little thinking I should ever see it again. I 
didn't see Joseph before I went. All I knew of him was, that 
he lived in Glerkenwell Close, married ; and that was all I had 
to guide me when I tried to find him a few years after. I 
was bitter against him, and went without trying to say 
good-bye. 

' My son's fortune seems to have been made chiefly out of 
horse-dealing and what they call "land-grabbing" — ^buying 
sheep-runs over the heads of squatters, to be bought out again 
at a high profit. Well, you know what my opinion is of 
trading at the best, and as fieur as I could understand it, it 
was trading at about its worst that had filled Michael's 
pockets. He'd had a partner for a time, and very ugly stories 
were told me about the man. However, Michael gave me as 
kind a welcome as his letter promised ; prosperity had done 
him good, and he seemed only anxious to make up for the 
years of unkindness that had gone by. Had I been willing, I 
might have lived under his roof at my ease ; but I held him 
to. his bargain, and worked like any other man who goes there 
without money. It's a comfort to me to think of those few 
years spent in quiet and goodwill with my eldest boy. His 
own lad would have given trouble, I'm afraid, if he'd lived ; 
Michael used *ta talk to me uneasily about him, poor fellow! 
But they both came to their end before the world had parted 
them. 

' If I'd been a young man, I dare say I should have felt 
different when they told me how rich I was ; it gave me no 
pleasure at first, and when I'd had time to think about it I 
only grew worried. I even thought once or twice of getting 
rid of the burden by giving all the money to a hospital in 
Sydney or Melbourne. But then I remembered that the poor 
in the old country had more claim on me, and when I'd got 
used to the idea of being a wealthy man., \ loxmi^ xcc^^^ t^- 
ealJmg all sorts of &ncies and wishea ttaa\. xxa^\» ^om^\siH*i 
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my head when I was working hard for a poor living. It took 
some time to get all the lawyer's business finished, and by 
when it was done I began to see a way before me. First of 
all I must find my son in England, and see if he needed help. 
I hadn't made any change -in my way of living, and I came 
back from AustraUa as a steerage passenger, wearing the same 
clothes that I'd worked in. The lawyer laughed at me, but 
I'm sure I should have laughed at myself if I'd dressed up as 
a gentleman and begun to play the fool in my old age. The 
money wasn't to be used in that way. I'd got my ideas, and 
they grew clearer during the voyage home. 

* You know how I found Jane. Not long after, I put an 
advertisement in the papers, asking my son, if he saw it, to 
communicate with Mr. Percival — that's the lawyer I was re- 
commended to in London. There was no answer; Joseph 
was in America at that time. I hadn't much reason to like 
Mrs. Feckover and her daughter, but I kept up acquaintance 
with them because I thought they might hear of Jo some 
day. And after a while I sent Jane to learn a business. Do 
you know why I did that ? Can you think why I brought up 
the child as if I'd only had just enough to keep us both, and 
never gave a sign that I could have made a rich lady of her ? * 

In asking the question, he bent forward and laid his hand 
on Sidney's shoulder. His eyes gleamed with that light which 
betrays the enthusiast, the ideaUst. As he approached the 
explanation to which his story had tended, the signs of age 
exti, weaJkness disappeared before the intensity of his feeling. 
Sidney understood now why he had always bedh conscious of 
something in the man's mind that was not revealed to him, 
of a Hfe-controlling purpose but vaguely indicated by the 
general tenor of Michael's opinions. The latter's fervour 
affected him, and he replied with emotion : 

* You wish Jane to think of this money as you do your- 
self—not to regard it as wealth, but as the means of bringing 
help to the miserable.' 

' Tbat is my thought, Sidney. It came to me in that form 
whilst I was sittitig by her bed, when she was ill at Mrs. Peck- 
over's. I knew nothing of her character then, and the idea I 
had might have come to nothing through her turning out un- 
trustworthy. But I thought to myself : Suppose she grows 
up to be a good woman — suppose I can l^^Oo. V*^^ V^ Vs^ "^ 
things in the same way as I do myae\i, \.x^\i \kSt \»^ \s^ ^"^^ 
no happiness could be greater thaa t\ie ^o^«t V^ ^^i5s»«s^ ^ 
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to erer io fittfe of die vant and wRtdbedncs aboot J 
fiqupoie idienldia I eould hsYe the eertainty thai all this 
moDcj was going to be iiaed for the good of the poor bj a 
woman wbohendf belonged to the poor? Yon imdeEBland 
me ? It would hare been easy enoog^ to leaTe it amon^ 
eharitieg in the ordinair waj; bnt n^ idea went beyona 
that. I mi^t haTe had Jane schooled and fimhioncd into 
a ladj, and still bare hoped that she would nse the money 
well ; bat my idea went beyond that. Tbere's plenty of ladiea 
nowadays taking an interest in the nuserable, and qpending 
their means unselfishly. What I hoped was to raise i^ fot 
the poor and the untaught a friend out of their own midst, 
iome one who had gone through all that they su&r, who was 
accustomed to earn her own liying by the work of her hands 
as Miey do, who had never thought herself their better, who 
saw the world as they see it and knew all their wants. A 
lady may do good, we know that ; but she can't be the friend 
d the poor as I understand it ; there's too great a distance 
between her world and theirs. Can you picture to yourself 
how anxiously I've watched this child from the first day she 
came to live with me ? I've scarcely had a thought but about 
her. I saw very soon that she had good feelii^, and I set 
m}[self to encourage them. I wanted her to be able to read and 
write, but there was no need of any more education than that ; 
it was the heart I cared about, not the mind. Besides, I had 
always to keep saving to myself that perhaps, after all, she 
wouldn't turn out the kmd of woman I 'vnshed, and in that case 
she mustn't bs spoiled for an ordinary life. Sidney, it's this 
money that has made me a weak old man when I might still 
have been as strong as many at fifty ; the care of it has worn me 
out; I haven't slept quietly since it came into my hands. But 
the worst is over. I shan't be disappointed. Jane will be the 
woman I've hoped for, and however soon my own life comes 
to an end, I shall die knowing that there's a true man by her 
side to help hor to make my idea a reality. 

* I've mentioned Mr. Percival, the lawyer. He's an old 
man like myself, and we've had many a long talk together. 
About a year and a half ago I told him what I've told you 
now. Hinco I came back to Endand he's been managing the 
nionoy for me ; he's paid Ine the little we needed, and the 
/w^/ of tho hioome has been used in charity by some people we 
cofM iritat. Welh Mr. Percival doesn'l go m\!ii m^ vcl m^ 
Jaao. He thinks Tm ma\itig «i xDi^\^^» "viaaX* \ 
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ought to have had the child educated to fit her to live with 
rich people. It's no use ; I can't get him to feel what a 
grand thing it'll he for Jane to go about among her own 
people and help them as nobody ever could. He said to me 
not lonff ago, " And isn't the girl ever to have a husband ? " 
It's my hope that she will, I told him. '' And do you suppose," 
he went on, "that whoever marries her will let her live in the 
way you talk of? Where are you going to find a working 
man that'll be content never to touch this money — to work on 
for his weekly wages, when he might be living at his ease ? " 
And I told him ti^at it wasn't as impossible as he thought. 
What do you think, Sidney ? ' 
^ The communication of a noble idea has the same effect 
upon the brains of certain men — of one, let us say, in every 
hundred thousand — as a wine that exalts and enraptures. As 
Sidney listened to the old man telling of his wondrous vision, 
he became possessed with ardour such as he had known but 
once or twice in his life. Idealism such as Michael Snowdon 
had developed in these latter years is a form of genius ; given 
the susceptible hearer, it dazzles, inspires, raises to heroic 
contempt of the &cts of life. Had this story been related to 
him of some unknown person, Sidney would have admired, 
but as one admires the nobly impracticable ; subject to the 
electric influence of a man who was great enough to conceive 
and direct his life by such a project, who could repose so 
supreme a fetith in those he loved, all the primitive nobleness 
of his character asserted itself, and he could accept with a 
throbbing heart the superb challenge addressed to him. 

<If Jane can think me worthy to be her husband,' he 
replied, 'your Mend shall see that he has feared without cause.* 

* 1 knew it, Sidney ; I knew it ! ' exclaimed the old man. 
*How much younger I feel now that I have shared this burden 
with you 1 ' 

* And shall you now tell Jane 7 ' the other inquired. 

* Not yet ; not just yet. She is very young ; we must wait 
a little. But there can be no reason why you shouldn't speak 
to her — of yourself.' 

Sidney was descending from the clouds. As the flush of his 
humanitarian enthusiasm passed away, and he thought of his 
personal relations to Jane, a misgiving, a scruple began to make 
itself heard within him. Worldly and commoT^^\aKftk^^*^Sa^^'^^% 
hut;— had be a right to ask the gvd to ^\^^%'^ \kSt5.'^ "vsi \ssssk 
under circumstances such as these *J ^o w ^^a^^'^^'^^^ 
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as if Jaue were an heiress in the ordinary way ; for all that, 
would it not be a proceeding of doubtful justice to woo her 
when as yet she was wholly ignorant of the most important 
item in her situation ? His sincerity was unassailable, but — 
suppose, in fact, he had to judge the conduct of another man 
thus placed? Upon the heated pulsing of his blood succeeded 
a coohiess, almost a chill ; he felt as though he had been on 
the verge of a precipice,- and had been warned to draw back 
only just in time. Every second showed him more distinctly 
what his duty was. He experienced a sensation of thankful- 
ness that he had not spoken definitely on Saturday evening. 
His instinct had guided him aright ; Jane was still too young 
to be called upon solemnly to decide her whole future. 

' That, too, had better wait, Mr. Snowdon,* he said, after 
a pause of a minute. ' I should like her to Imow everything 
before I speak to her in that way. In a year it will be time 
enough.' 

Michael regarded him thoughtfully. 

* Perhaps you are right. I wish you knew Mr. Fercival ; 
but there is time, there is time. He still thinks I shall be 
persuaded to alter my plans. That night you came to Han- 
over Street and found me away, he took me to see a lady who 
works among the poor in Clerkenwell; she knew me byname, 
because Mr. Fercival had given her money from me to use, 
but ^e'd never seen each other till then. He wants me to ask 
her opinion about Jane.* 

* Has he spoken of her to the lady, do you think ? ' 

' Oh no r repHed the other, with perfect confidence. ' He 
has promised me to keep all that a secret as long as I wish. 
The lady — her name is Miss Lant — seemed all that my friend 
said she was, and perhaps Jane might do well to make her 
acquaintance some day ; but that mustn't be till Jane knows 
and approves the purpose of my life and hers. The one thing 
that troubles me still, Sidney, is — ^her father. It's hard that 
I can't be sure whether my son will be a help or a hindrance. 
I must wait, and try to know him better.' 

The conversation had so wearied Michael, that in return- 
ing to the house he had to lean on his companion's arm. 
Sidney was silent, and yielded, he scarce knew why, to a 
mood of depression. When Jane returned from Maldon in 
the evening, and he heard her happy voice as the children ran 
oat to welcome ber, there was a heavme^B 8A»\tia\i<fe'a.T\», "C^sc- 
^^£6j£eaine only of hope deferred. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

DEATH THE BECONCILEB 

These is no accounting for tastes. Sidney Kirkwood, spend- 
ing his Sunday evening in a garden away there in the chaw- 
bacon regions of Essex, where it was so deadly quiet that you 
could hear the flutter of a bird's wing or the rustle of a leaf, 
not once only congratulated himself on his good fortune ; yet 
at that hour he might have stood, as so often, listening to the 
eloquence, the wit, the wisdom, that give proud distinction 
to tiie name of Clerkenwell Green. Towards sundown, that 
modem Agora rang with the voices of orators, swarmed with 
listeners, with disputants, with mockers, with indifferent 
loungers. The circle closing about an agnostic lecturer inter- 
sected with one gathered for a prayer-meeting; the roar of an 
enthusiastic total-abstainer blended with the shriek of a Eadical 
politician. Innumerable were the little groups which had 
broken away from the larger ones to hold semi-private debate 
on matters which demanded calm consideration and the finer 
intellect. From the doctrine of the Trinity to tiie question of 
cabbage versus beef ; from Neo-Malthusianism to the griev- 
ance of compulsory vaccination ; not a subject which modernism 
has. thrown but to the multitude but here received its sufficient 
mauling. Above the crowd floated wreaths of rank tobacco 
smoke. 

Straying from circle to circle might have been seen Mr. 
Joseph Snowdon, the baldness of his crown hidden by a most 
respect|ible silk hat, on one hand a glove, in the other his 
walldng-stick, a yellow waistcoat enhancing his appearance of 
dignity, a white necktie spotted with blue and a geranium in 
his button-hole correcting the suspicion of age suggested by 
bis countenance. As a Ustener to harangues of the most 
various tendency, Mr. Snos^don exhibited an impartial spirit ; 
he smiled occasionally, but was never moved to any expres- 
sion of stronger feeling. His placid front revealed the philo- 
sopher. 

Yet at length something stirred him to a more pronounced 

mterest. He was on the edge of a dense throng which h^d. 

just been dehghted by the rhetoric oi «k^^-\acL<cs^?rcL^««^^«sv^ 

Badical; the topic under discussioii ^«»^ ^^TiX., «sA. ^^^^^^ 

speaker had, in truth, put beioxe V^rai ^«t\aJ^ \icN!8«^ 
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views of the subject as it affected the poor of London. What 
attracted Mr. Snowdon's attention was the voice of the speaker 
who next rose. Pressing a little nearer, he got a glimpse of a 
lean, haggard, grey-headed man, shabbily dressed, no bad 
example of a sufferer from the hardships he was beginning to 
denounce. * That's old Hewett,' remarked somebody close by. 
^ He's the feller to let 'em 'ave it ! ' Yes, it was John Hewett, 
much oldet, much more broken, yet much fiercer than when 
we last saw him. Though it was evident that he spoke often 
at these meetings, he had no command of his voice and no 
coherence of style ; after the first few words he seemed to be 
overcome by rage that was little short of frenzy. Inarticulate 
screams and yells interrupted the torrent of his invective ; he 
raised both hands above his head and clenched them in a 
gesture of frantic passion ; his visage was frightfully dis- 
torted, and in a few minutes there actually fell drops of 
blood from his bitten lip. Rent I — it was a subject on which 
the poor fellow could speak to some purpose. What was the 
root of the difficulty a London workman found in making 
both ends meet ? Wasn't it that accursed law by which the 
owner of property can make him pay a half, and often more, 
of his earnings for permission to put his wife and children 
under a roof? And what sort of dwellings were they, these 
in which the men who made the wealth of the country were 
bom and lived and died ? What would happen to the land- 
lords of Clerkenwell if they got their due ? Ay, what shall 
happen, my boys, and that before so very long ? For fifteen 
or twenty minutes John expended his fury, until, in fact, he 
was speechless. It was terrible to look at him when at length 
he made his way out of the crowd ; his face was livid, his 
eyes bloodshot, a red slaver covered his lips and beard ; you 
might have taken him for a drunken man, so feebly did his 
limbs support him, so shattered was he by the fit through 
which he had passed. 

Joseph followed him, and presently walked along at his 
side. 

* That was about as good a speech as I've heard for a 
long time; Mr. Hewett,' he began by observing. * I like to 
hear a man speak as if he meant it.' 

John looked up with a leaden, rheumy eye, but the com- 
pJ/meni pleased bim, and in a moment he smiled vacantly. 
'Ibaven*t said my last word yet,' \ie xe^Vve^, V\\)ct ^aSiL- 
iP«4r soaking bimBelf audible tbroug\i \ub Yioat^eTia^^, 
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' It takes it out of you, I'm afraid. Suppose we Iiavd a 
drop of something at the corner here ? ' 

* I don't mind, Mr, Snowdon. I thought of looking in 
at my club for a quarter of an hour ; perhaps you'd come 
round with me afterwards ? ' 

They drank at the public-house, then Hewett led the 
way by back streets to the quarters of the club of which 
he had been for many years a member. The locality 
was not cheerful, and tne house itself stood in much need 
of repair. As the^ entered, John requested his companioo 
to sign his name in the visitors' book; Mr. Snowdon did 
80 with a flourish. They ascended to the first floor and 
passed into a room where little could be seen but the gas* 
jets, and those dimly, owing to the fume of pipes. The rattle 
of bones, the strumming of a banjo, and a voice raised at 
intervals in a kind of whoop announced that a nigger enter- 
tainment was in progress. Recreation of this kind is not 
uncommon on Sunday evening at the workmen's clubs ; ;^u 
will find it announced in the remarkable list of lectures, 
&c., printed in certain Sunday newspapers. The company 
which was exerting itself in the present instance had at aU 
events an appreci^-tive audience ; laughter and applause broke 
forth venr frequently. 

* I'd forgot it was this kind o' thing to-night,' said Hewett, 
when he could discover no vacant seat. * Do you care about 
it ? No more don't I ; let's go down into the readin'-room.' 

Downstairs they established themselves at their ease. 
John ordered two half-pints of ale— the club supplied refresh- 
ment for the body as well as for the mind — and presently 
he was more himself. 

* How's your wife ? ' inquired Joseph. * Better, I hope ? ' 

* I wish I could say so,' answered the other, shaking his 
head. * She hasn't been up since Thursday. She's bad, poor 
woman ! she's bad.' 

Joseph murmured his sympathy between two draughts of 
ale. 

' Seen young Kirkwood lately ? ' Hewett asked, averting 
Lis eyes and assuming a tone of half-absent indifference. 

* He's gone away for his holiday ; gone into Essex some- 
where. When was it he was speaking of you ? Why, one 
day last week, to be sure.' . 

*8peakin* about me, eh?' saiSi 3o>Mi, \^otx«s%Vss^ 
round and round on the table. Mii. «i.^ ^Jcia QfOQ.«t ^^ssa^ 
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silent, lie added, * You can teil him, if you like, tbat my 
wife's been very bad for a long time. Him an* me don't have 
nothing to say to each other — but you can tell him that, if 
you like.' 

* So I will,' replied Mr. Snowdon, nodding wiih a con- 
fidential air. 

He had noticed from the beginning of his acquaintance 
with Hewett that the latter showed no disinclination to receive 
news of Kirkwood. As Clem's husband, Joseph was under- 
stood to be perfectly aware of the state of things between the 
Hewetts and their former friend, and in a recent conversation 
with Mrs. Hewett he had assured himself that she, at all 
events, would be glad if the estrangement could come to an 
end. For reasons of his own, Joseph gave narrow attention 
to these signs. 

The talk was turning to other matters, when a man who 
had just entered the room and stood looking about him with 
aif imeasy expression caught sight of Hewett and approached 
him. He was middle-aged, coarse of feature, clad in the creased 
black which a certain type of artisan wears on Sunday. 

* I'd like a word with you, John,' he said, • if your friend'U 
excuse.' 

Hewett rose from the table, and they walked together to 
an unoccupied spot. 

* Have you heard any talk about the Burial Club V 
. inquired the man, in a low voice of suspicion, knitting his 

eyebrows. 

* Heard anything ? No. What ? ' 

* Why, Dick Smales says he can't get the money for his 
boy, as died last week.' 

'Can't get it? Why not?' 

* That's just what I want to know. Some o' the chaps is 
talkin' about it upstairs. M*Cosh ain't been seen for four or 
five days. Somebody had news as he was ill in bed, and now 
there's no findin' him. I've got a notion there's something 
wrong, my boy.' 

Hewett's eyes grew large and the muscles of his mouth 
contracted. 

* Where's Jenkins ? * he asked abruptly. * I suppose he 
can explain it?' 

'JVb, bjr God, he can't ! He won't say nothing, but he's 
^een runnin* about all yesterday andlo-SLO^^Vi^^^' Y^'^^^'^^'^ 
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* Without paying any further attention to Snowdon, John 
left the room with his companion, and they went upstairs. 
Most of the men present were members of the Burial Club in 
question, an institution of some fifteen years' standing and 
in connection with the club which met here for social and 
political purposes ; they were in the habit, like John Hewett, 
of depositing their coppers weekly, thus insuring themselves 
or their relatives for a sum payable, at death. The rumour 
that something was wrong, that the* secretary M'Cosh could 
not be found, began to create a disturbance ; presently the 
xiigger entertainment came to an end, and the Burial Club 
was the sole topic of conversation. 

On the morrow it was an ascertained fact that one of the 
catastrophes which occasionally befall the provident among 
wage-earners had come to pass. Investigation showed that 
for a long time there had been caf elessness and mismanage- 
ment of funds, and that fraud had completed the disaster. 
M'Cosh was wanted by the police. 

To John Hewett the blow was a terrible one. In spite of 
his poverty, he had never fallen behind with those weekly 
payments. The thing he dreaded supremely was, that his 
wife or one of the children should die and he be unable to pro- 
vide a decent burial. At the death of the last child bom to 
hijn the club had of course paid, and the confidence he felt in 
it for the future was a sensible support under the many 
miseries of his life, a support of which no idea can be formed 
by one who has never foreseen the possibility of those dear to 
him being carried to a pauper's grave. It was a touching fact 
that he still kept up the payment for Clara ; who could say 
but his daughter might yet come back to him to die ? To 
know that he had lost that one stronghold against fate was a 
stroke that left him scarcely strength to go about his daily 
work. 

And he could not breathe a word of it to his wife. Oh that 
better curse of poverty, which puts corrupting poison into the 
woxmds inflicted by nature, which outrages the spirit's tender- 
ness, which profanes with unutterable defilement the secret 
places of the mourning heart ! He could not, durst not, speak 
a word of this misery to her whose gratitude and love had re- 
sisted every trial, who had shared uncomplainingly aU the evii 
of his lot, and had borne with sxipieixift ^^\;\<fe\^a<i K^^'s.'b ^jS^^ 
sufferings of which he had no conceptiotv. ^Qt ^<b\ws ^s«^ 
deathbed. The doctor told him so on \^i^ ^«tl ^1 ^^^ 
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learnt that it would be out of bis power to discbarge tbe 
fitting pieties at her grave. So fieir from looking to her for 
8;pnpathy, it behoved him to keep from her as much as a sus- 
picion of what had happened. 

Their home at this time was a kitchen in King's Gross 
Boad. The eldest child, Amy, was now between ten and 
eleven ; Annie was nine ; Tom seven. These, of course, went 
to school every day, ancl were being taught to appreciate the 
woefulness of their inheritance. Amy was, on the whole, a 
good girl ; %he could make purchases as well as her mother, 
and when in the mood, look carefully after her little brother 
and sister ; but already she had begun to display restiveness 
under the hard discipline to which the domestic poverty sub- 
jected her. Once she had played truant from school, and told 
falsehoods to the teachers to explain her absence. It was 
discovered that she had been tempted by other girls to go and 
see the Lord Mayor's show. Annie and Tom threatened to 
be troublesome when they got a little older ; the boy could 
not be taught to speak the truth, and his sister was constantly 
committing petty thefts of jam, sugar, even coppers ; and 
during the past year their mother was seldom able to exert 
herself in correcting these faults. Only by dint of struggle 
which cost her agonies could she discharge the simplest duties 
of home. She made a brave fight against disease and penury 
and incessant dread of the coming day, but month after month 
her strength failed. Now at length she tried vainly to leave 
her bed. The last reserve of energy was exhausted, and the 
end near. 

After her death, what then 7 Through the nights of this 

week after her doom had been spoken she lay questioning the 

future. She knew that but for her unremittmg efforts Hewett 

would have yielded to the despair of a drunkard ; the crucial 

moment was when he found himself forsaken by his daughter, 

and no one but this poor woman could know what force of 

loving will, what entreaties, what tears, had drawn him back 

alittle way from the edge of the gulf. Throughout his life 

until that day of Clara's disappearance he had seemed in no 

danger from the deadUest enemy of the poor ; one taste of the 

oblivion that could be bought at any street-comer, and it was 

as though drinking had been a recognised habit with him, A 

j^ear, two years, and he still drank himself into forgetfulness 

Bs often as bis mental suffering wa^ied xviiecAxMNi^Aft. ^x^HJaa 

borrow liLsvBry snoh crime — ^interpxel I^ibniox^t^^^I-^^ 
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hated himself for his cruelty to that pale sufferer whose re- 
proaches were only the utterances of love. The third year 
saw an improvement, whether owing to conscious self-control 
or to the fact that time was blunting his afiSiction. Instead oi 
the public-house, he frequented all places where the woes of 
the nether world found fierce expression. He became a con- 
stant speaker at the meetings on Glerkenwell Green and at the 
Badicai clubs. The effect upon him of this excitement was 
evil enough, vet not so evil as the malady of drink. Mrs. 
Hewett was tnankful for the alternative. But when she was 
no longer at his side — what then ? 

His employment was irregular, but for the most part at 
cabinet-maJdng. The workshop where he was generally to 
be found was owned by two brothers, who invariably spent the 
first half of each week in steady drinking. Their money gone, 
they set to work and made articles of furniture, which on 
"Saturday they took round to the shops of small dealers and 
sold for what they could get. When once they took up their 
tools, those men worked with incredible persistency, and they 
expected the same exertion from those they employed. *I 

wouldn't give a for the chap as can't do his six-and- 

thirty hours at the bench ! * remarked one of them on the 
occasion of a workman falling into a fainting-fit, caused by 
utter exhaustion. Hewett was anything but strong, and he 
earned little. 

Late on Saturday afternoon, Sidney Kirkwood and his 
friends were back in London. As he drew near to Tysoe 
Street, carrying the bag which was all the luggage he had 
needed, Sidney by chance encountered Joseph Snowdon, who, 
after inquiring about his relatives, said that he had just come 
from visiting the Hewetts. Mrs. Hewett was very ill indeed ; 
and it was scarcely to be expected she would live more than 
a few days. 

* You mean that 7 ' exclaimed Kirkwood, upon whom, after 
his week of holiday and of mental experiences which seemed 
to have changed the face of the world for him, this sudden 
announcement came with a painful shock, reviving all the 
.miserable past. ' She is dying ? ' 

* There's no doubt of it.' 

And Joseph added his belief tVial JoYixvTis^'bNS^^Js^S^^^^ 
tainljrnot take it HI if the othet ^exA \JcL^t^\i^^^'^^'^'^B 
late. ■ 
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Sidney had no appetite now for the meal he would have 
purchased on reaching home. A profound pity for the poor 
woman who had given him so many proofe of her affection 
made his heart heavy almost to tears. The perplexities of 
the present vanished in a revival of old tenderness, of bygone 
sympathies and sorrows. He could not doubt but that it was 
his duty to go to his former friends at a time such as this. 
Perhaps, if he had overcome his pride, he might have sooner 
brought the estrangement to an end. 

He did not know, and had forgotten to ask of Snowdon, 
the number of the house in King's Gross Boad where the 
Hewetts lived. He could find it, however, by visiting Penny- 
loaf. Conquering his hesitation, he was on the point of going 
forth, when his landlady came up and told him that a yoxmg 
girl wished to see him. It was Amy Hewett, and her face 
told him on what errand she had come. 

' Mr. Eirkwood,* she began, looking up with embarrass- 
ment, for he was all but a stranger to her now, * mother wants 
to know if you'd come and see her. She's very bad ; they're 
afraid she's ' 

The word was choked. Amy had been crying, and the 
tears again rose to her eyes. 

'I was just coming,' Sidney answered, as he took her 
band and pressed it kindily. 

They crossed Wilmington Square and descended by the 
streets that slope to Coldbath Fields Prison. The cellar in 
which JohnHewett and his family were housed was underneath 
a milk-shop ; Amy led the way down stone steps from the pave- 
ment of the street into an area, where more than two people 
would have had difficulty in standing together. Sidney saw 
that the window which looked upon this space was draped 
with a sheet. By an open door they entered a passage, then 
came to the door of the room. Amy pushed it open, and 
showed that a lamp gave light within. 

To poor homes Sidney Kirkwood was no stranger, but a 
poorer than this now disclosed to him he had never seen. 
The first view of it made him draw in his breath, as though a 
pang went through him. Hewett was not here. The two 
younger children were sitting upon a mattress, eating breads 
Amy stepped up to the bedside and bent to examine her 
another* 8 face, 
_^ 'I think sbe'B asleep,' she wloiBipetei, \AxrciMx% xwsaA V^ 
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Sleep, or death? It might well be the latter, for any* 
thing Sidney could determine to the contrary. The face he 
could not recognise, or only when he had gazed at it for 
several minutes. Oh, pitiless world, that pursues its business 
and its pleasure, that takes its fill of life from the rising to 
the going down of the sun, and within sound of its clamour is 
this hidmg-place of anguish and desolation I 

* Mother, here's Mr. Kirkwood.' 

Repeated several times, the words at length awoke con- 
sciousness. The dying woman could not move her head from 
the pillow ; her eyes wandered, but in the end rested upon 
Sidney. He saw an expression of surprise, of anxiety, then a 
smile of deep contentment. 

' I knew you'd come. I did so want to see you. Don't go 
yet, will you ? * 

Fhe lump in his throat hindered Sidney from replying. 
Hot tears, an agony in the shedding, began to stream down 
his cheeks. 

* Where's John ? ' she continued, trying to look about the 
room. • Amy, where's your father ? He'll come soon, Sidney. 
I want you and him to be friends again. He kaows he'd 
never ought to a' said what he did. Don't take on so, Sidney ! 
There'll be Amy to look after the others. She'll be a good 
girL She's promised me. It's John I'm afraid for. If 
only he can keep from drink. Will you try and help him, 
Sidney?' 

There was a terrible earnestness of appeal in the look she 
fixed upon him. Sidney repHed that he would hold nothing 
more sacred* than the charge she gave him. 

' It'll be easier for them to live,' continued the feeble voice. 
* I've been ill so long, and there's been so much expense. 
Amy'll be earning something before long.' 

* Don't trouble,' Sidney answered. * They shall never want 
as long as I live — never I ' 

' Sidney, come a bit nearer. Do you know anything about 
Aer?' 
' He shook his head. 

* If ever — if ever she comes back, don't turn away from 
her — will you ? ' 

* I woidd welcome her as I would a sister of my own.' 

* There's such hard things in a womaIi'^^iift. %V^^<5ssS^ 
a' become of me, if John hadn't \.oo\l ^\\»i w^ "kj^^^ ^^ 
worJd'3 a bard place ; I should \>e gVaSi \»o l^w^^X*,"*^"^^"^^ 
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for them as has to go on in their trouble. I knew joa*d come 
when I sent Amy. Oh, I feel that easier in my mmd I ' 

* Why didn't you send long before ? No, it's my fault. 
Why didn't I come ? Why didn't I come 7 ' 

There was a footstep in the passage, a slow, uncertain 
step ; then the door moved a little. With blurred vision 
Sidney saw Hewett enter and come forward. They .grasped 
each other's hands without speaking, and John, as though his 
Efcrength were at an end, dropped upon the chair by the bed- 
side. For the last four or five nights he had sat there ; if he 
got half an hour's painful slumber now and then it was the 
utmost. His face was like that of some prisoner, whom the 
long torture of a foul dungeon has brought to the point of 
madness. He uttered only a few words during the half-hour 
that Sidney still remained in the room. The latter, when 
Mrs. Hewett's relapse into unconsciousness made it useless 
for him to stay, beckoned Amy to follow him out into the area 
and put money in her hand, begging her to get whatever was 
needed without troubling her father. He would come again 
in the morning. 

Mrs. Hewett died just before daybreak without a pang, as 
though death had compassion on her. When Sidney came, 
about nine o'clock, he found Amy standing at the door of the 
milk-shop ; the people who kept it had brought the children 
up into their room. Hewett still sat by the bed ; seeing Kirk- 
wood, he pointed to the hidden face. 

* How am I to bury her ? ' he whispered hoarsely. * Haven't 
you heard about it ? They've stole the cliib-money ; they've 
robbed me of it ; I haven't as much as'll pay for her coffin.' 

Sidney fancied at first that the man's mind was wandering, 
but Hewett took out of his pocket a scrap of newspaper in 
which the matter was briefly reported. 

' See, it's there. I've known since last Sunday, and I had 

to keep it from her. No need to be afraid of speakin' now. 

They've robbed me, and I haven't as much as'll pay for her 

coffin. It's a nice blasted world, this is, where they won't let 

you live, and then make you pay if you don't want to be buried 

like a dog I She's had nothmg but pain and poverty all her 

life, and now they'll pitch her out of the way in a parish box. 

Do you remember what hopes I used to have when we were 

-fey/ married ? See the end of 'em — look at this underground 

hole—look at this bed as she lays on \ la \\» tcl^ i^xi^LVI ^^ 

^ad, I wonder I haven't killed myseAlbeioie «q\?»\ "V^^Xi^^a 
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drove mad, I tell you— mad ! It*s well if I don't do murder 
yet ; every man as I see go by with a good coat on his back 
and a Dace &t with good feeding, it's all I can do to keep from 
catchin' his throat an tearin' the life out of him ! ' 

'Let's talk about the burial/ interposed Sidney. 'Make 
your mind at ease. I've got enough to pay for all that, and 
you must let me lend you what you want.' 

* Lend me money? You as I haven't spoke to for years?' 

' The more fault mine. I ought to have come back again 
long since; you wouldn't have refused an old Mend that never 
meant an unkindness to you.' 

'Noy it was me as was to blame,' said the other, with 
choking voice. * She always told me so, and she always said 
what was right. But I can't take it of you, Sidney ; I can't ! 
Lend it ? An' where am I goin' to get it from to pay you 
back ? It won't be so long before I he like she does there. 
It's getting too much for me.' 

The first tears he had shed rose at this generosity of the 
man he had so little claim upon. His passionate grief and 
the spirit of rebeUion, which grew more frenzied as he grew 
older, were subdued to a sobbing gratitude for the kindness 
which visited him in his need. Nerveless, voiceless, he fell 
back again upon the chair and let his head He by that of the 
dead woman. 



CHAPTER XXn 

WATCHING FROM AMBUSH 



Mb. Joseph Snowdon, though presenting a calm countenance 
to the world and seeming to enjoy comparative prosperity, was 
in truth much harassed by the difficulties of his position. 
Domestic troubles he had anticipated, but the unforeseen 
sequel of his marriage resulted in a martyrdom at the hands 
of Clem and her mother such as he had never dreamed of. 
His faults and weaknesses distinctly those of the civilised man, 
he found himself in disastrous alliance with two savages, whose 
characters so supplemented each other as to constitute in 
unison a formidable engine of tyranny. Clem— suspicious, 
revengeful, fierce, watching with CTXiel e^^^ ^n^t^ ^^^^^tesii^^ 
of taJdng payment on account lot lYie Yvi^<cvs\a ^^^^^^^lijlH 
had exposed beraelf; Mrs. Peckovex— e^^.^A'Sk^'^l^iK^^s^ii^^ 
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the basest scheming, keen as an Indian on any trail she bap* 
pened to strike, excited by the scent of money as a jackal by 
that of carrion ; for this pair Joseph was no match. Not only 
did they compel him to earn his daily bread by dint of metho« 
dical effort such as was torture to his indolent disposition, but, 
moreover, in pursuance of Mrs. Peckover's crafty projects, he 
was constrained to an assiduous hypocrisy in his relations with 
Michael and Jane which wearied him beyond measure. Joseph 
did not belong to the most desperate class of hungry mortals ; 
he had neither the large ambitions and the passionate sensual 
desires which make life an unending fever, nor was he pos- 
sessed with that foul itch of covetousness which is the expla- 
nation of the greater part of the world's activity. He understood 
quite sufficiently the advantages of wealth, and was prepared 
to go considerable lengths for the sake of enjoying them, but 
his character lacked persistence. This defect explained the 
rogueries and calamities of his life. He had brains in abun- 
dance, and a somewhat better education would have made of 
him either a successful honest man or a rascal of superior 
scope — it is always a toss-up between these two results where 
a character such as his is in question. Ever since he aban- 
doned the craft to which his &ther had had him trained, he 
had Uved on his wits ; there would be matter for a volume in 
the history of his experiences at home and abroad, a volume 
infinitely more valuable considered as a treatise on modem 
civilisation than any professed work on that subject in exist- 
ence. With one episode only in his past can we here concern 
ourselves ; the retrospect is needful to make clear his relations 
with Mr. Scawthome. 

On his return from America, Joseph possessed a matter of 
a hundred pounds ; the money was not quite legally earned 
(pray let us reserve the word honesty for a truer use than the 
common one), and on the whole he preferred to recommence 
life in the old country under a pseudonym — tiiat little affair 
of the desertion of his child would perhaps, in any case, have 
made this advisable. A hundred pounds will not go very fstr, 
but Joseph took care to be well dressed, and allowed it to be 
surmised by those with whom he came in contact that the re- 
sources at his command were considerable. In. early days, as 
we know, he had worked at electroplating, and the natural 
l?en^ of his intellect was towards mechanical and physical 
science; by dint of experimenting «Ai Yna Aii^\rt«vsi\»^\kfe^T- 
saaded himself, or at all events aitaia^ i^\xbK^\»1 ^<st \5s^ 
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persuading of others, that he had discovered a new and valuable 
method of plating with nickel. He gave it out that he was in 
search of a partner to join him in putting this method into 
practice. Gentlemen thus situated naturally avail themselves 
of the advertisement columns of the newspaper, and Joseph 
by this means had the happiness to form an acquaintance with 
one Mr. Polkenhorne, who, like himself, had sundry schemes 
for obtaining money without toiling for it in the usual vulgar 
way. Polkenhorne was a man of thirty-five, much of a black- 
guard, but keen-witted, handsome, and tolerably educated; 
the son of a Glerkenwell clockmaker, he had run through an 
inheritance of a few thousand pounds, and made no secret ot 
his history— spoke of his experiences, indeed, with a certain 
pride. Between these two a close intimacy sprang up, one of 
those partnerships, beginning with mutual deception, which 
are so common in the border-land of enterprise just skirting 
the criminal courts. Polkenhorne resided at this time in 
Sennington ; he was married— or said that he was — to a young 
lady in the theatrical profession, known to the public as Miss 
Grace Danver. To Mrs. Polkenhorne, or Miss Danver, Joseph 
soon had the honour of being presented, for she was just then 
playing at a London theatre ; he found her a pretty but con* 
sumptive-looking girl, not at all Ukely to achieve great sue* 
cesses, earning enough, however, to support Mr. Polkenhorne 
during this tune of his misfortunes — a most pleasant and 
natural arrangement. 

Polkenhome's acquaintances were numerous, but, as he 
informed Joseph, most of them were * played out,' that is to 
say, no farther use could be made of them from Polkenhome's 
point of view. One, however, as yet imperfectly known, pro- 
mised to be useful, perchance as a victim, more probably as 
an ally ; his name was Scawthome, and Polkenhorne had come 
across him in consequence of a friendship existing between 
Grace Danver and Mrs. Scawthome — at all events, a young 
lady thus known — ^who was preparing herself for the stage. 
This gentleman was ' somethmg in the City ; ' he had rather 
a close look, but proved genial enough, aud was very ready to 
discuss things in general with Mr. Polkenhorne and his capi- 
talist friend Mr. Camden, just from the United States. 

A word or two about Charles Henry Scawthome, of the 
circumstances which made him whoA^ ^o^Vcwy^^^-t.^^^tiS!!^^^ 
conjecture. Hia father had a sni«5\. W^ttife^^ ^^ ^ ^"^ ^^ 
Jslingion, and the boy, leaving BckiOo\^\»iav3it^<^«^.^^'^^'^ 
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become a copying-clerk in a solicitor's office ; his tastes were 
so strongly intellectual that it seemed a pity to put him to 
work he hated, and the clerkship was the best opening that 
could be procured for him. Two years after, Mr. Scawthome 
died ; his wife tried to keep on the business, but soon fedled^ 
and thenceforth her son had to support her as well as himself. 
From sixteen to three-and-twenty was the period of young 
8cawthome's life which assured his future advancement-— and 
his moral ruin. A grave, gentle, somewhat effeminate hoj, 
with a great love of books and a wonderful power of apphca- 

^ tion to study, he suffered so much during those years of early 
maturity, that, as in almost all such cases, his nature was 
corrupted. Pity that some self-made intellectual man of our 
time has not flung in the world's teeth a truthful autobiography* 
8cawthome worked himself up to a position which had at first 
I seemed unattainable; what he paid for the success was loss of 
all his pure ideals, of his sincerity, of his disinterestedness, of 
the fine perceptions to which he was bom. Probably no one 
who is half-starved and overworked during those critical years 
comes out of the trial with his moral nature uninjured; to 

( certain characters it is a wrong irreparable. To stab the root 
of a young tree, to hang crushing burdens upon it, to rend off 
its early branches — ^that isnot the treatment likely to result in 
growth such as nature purposed. There will come of it & 
vicious formation, and the principle appHes also to the youth 
of men. 

Scawthome was fond of the theatre ; as soon as his time 
of incessant toil was over, he not only attended performances 
frequently, but managed to make personal acquaintance with 
sundry theatrical people. Opportunity for this was afforded 
by his becoming member of a club, consisting chiefly of soli- 
citors' clerks, which was frequently honoured by visits from 
former associates who had taken to the stage ; these happy 
beings would condescend to recite at times, to give help in 
getting up a dramatic entertainment, and soon, in this way, 
Scawthome came to know an old actor named Drake, who 
supported himself by instructing novices, male and female, in 
his own profession ; one of Mr. Drake's old pupils was Miss 
Grace Danver, in whom, as soon as he met her, Scawthome 
recognised the Grace Budd of earlier days. And it was not 
long after this ihaX he brought to Mr. Drake a young girl of 

interesting appearance, but very invgcrfacVi ^\x&;^\kKi> ^\v<i 

iMc/edshe had a turn for acting; Vie ewceft&fidtVnL vcws^^sj^ 
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for her instruction, and a year and a half later she obtained 
her first engagement at a theatre in Scotland. The name she 
adopted was Clara Yale. Joseph Snowdon saw her once or 
twice before she lefb London, and from Grace Danver he heard 
that Grace and she had been schoolfellows in Glerkenwell. 
These facts revived in his memory when he afterwards heard 
Clem speak of Clara Hewett. 

Nothing came of the alliance between Polkenhome and 
Joseph ; when the latter's money was exhausted, they naturally 
fell apart. Joseph made a living in sundry precarious ways, 
but at length sank into such straits that he risked the step of 

Sing to Glerkenwell Close. Personal interest in his child he 
d then none whatever ; his short married life seemed an epi- 
sode in the remote past, recalled with indifference. But in spite 
of his profound selfishness, it was not solely from the specu- 
lative point of view that he regarded Jane, when he had had 
time to realise that she was his daughter, and in a measure to 
appreciate her character. With the merely base motives which 
led him to seek her affection and put him at secret hostility 
with Sidney Eirkwood, there mingled before long a strain of 
feeling which was natural and pure; he became a Uttle jealous 
of his Mher and of Sidney on other grounds than those of 
self-interest. Intolerable as his home was, no wonder that he 
found it a pleasant relief to spend an evening in Hanover 
Street ; he never came away without railing at himself for his 
imbecility in having married Clem. For the present he had 
to plot with his wife and Mrs. Peckover, but only let the chance 
for plotting against them offer itself 1 The opportunity might 
come. In the meantime, the great thing was to postpone the 
marriage — he had no doubt it was contemplated-*-betwe«i 
Jane and Sidney. That would be Uttle less than a fatality. 

The week that Jane spent in Essex was of course a time 
of desperate anxiety with Joseph ; immediately on her return 
he hastened to assure himself that things remained as before. 
It seemed to him that Jane's greeting had more warmth than 
she was wont to display when they met ; sundry other little 
changes in her demeanour struck him at the same interview, 
and he was rather surprised that she had not so much blitheness 
as before she went away. But his speculation on minutisB such 
as these was suddenly interrupted a day or two later by news 
which threw him into a state of eiLC\te«i"eii\»\ ^^jcl'^ ^^sois*^^'^ 
ihat her grandfather was very mrweW, ^J^-^X^V^ ^^-^^^-asL^^s^^s^s^^ 
caught a chill in the journey "home, wA w>ol^^^^^'^^'^ 
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leave his bed. For a week the old man suffered from feverish 
symptoms, and, though he threw off the ailment, it was in a 
state of much feebleness that he at length resumed the ordinary 
tenor of his way. Jane had of course stayed at home to nurse 
bim ; a fortnight, a month passed, and Michael still kept her 
from work. Then it happened that, on Joseph's looking in 
one evening, the old man said quietly, *I think I'd rather 
Jane stayed at home in future. We've had a long talk about 
it this afternoon.' 

Joseph glanced at his daughter, who met the look very 
gravely. He had a feeling that the girl was of a sudden grown 
older ; when she spoke it was in brief phrases, and with but 
little of her natural spontaneity ; noiseless as always in her 
movements, she walk^ with a staider gait, held herself less 
girUsbly, and on saying good-night she let her cheek rest for a 
moment against her father's, a thing she had never yet done. 

The explanation of it all came a few minutes after Jane's 
retirement. Michael, warned by his illness how unstable was 
the tenure on which he henceforth held his life, had resolved 
to have an end of mystery and explain to his son all that he had 
already made known to Sidney Eirkwood. With Jane he had 
spoken a few hours ago, revealing to her the power that was 
in his hands, the solemn significance he attached to it, the 
responsibihty with which her future was to be invested. To 
make the same things known to Joseph was a task of more 
difficulty. He could not here count on sympathetic intel- 
ligence ; it was but too certain that his son would listen with 
disappointment, if not with bitterness. In order to mitigate 
the worst results, he began by making known the fact of his 
wealth and asking if Joseph had any practical views which 
could be furthered by a moderate sum put at his disposal. 

* At my death,' he added, * you'll find that I haven't dealt 
unkindly by you. But you're a man of middle age, and I 
should Uke to see you in some fixed way of life before I go.' 

Having heard all, Joseph promised to think over the pro- 
posal which concerned himself. It was in a strange state of 
mind that he returned to the Close ; one thing only he was 
clear upon, that to Clem and her mother he would breathe no 
word of what had been told him. After a night passed with- 
out a wink of sleep, struggling with the amazement, the 
incredulity, the confusion of understanding caused by his 
father's words, be betook himself to a iaimiiax ^w^^Ufi-house^ 
And there penned a, note to ScawthLOXTie,Tftc^'fe«\sxi%«am\«t- 
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view as soon as possible. The meeting took place that even- 
ing at the retreat behind Lincoln's Inn Fields where the two 
had held colloquies on several occasions during the last half- 
year. Scawthome received with gravity what his acquaint- 
ance had to communicate. Then he observed : 
' The will was executed ten days ago.' 

* It was ? And what's he left me ? ' 

* Seven thousand pounds — less legacy duty.* 

* And thirty thousand to Jane ? ' 

* Just BO.' 

Joseph drew in his breath ; his teeth ground together for 
a moment ; his eyes grew very wide. With a smile Scaw- 
tiiome proceeded to explain that Jane's trustees were Mr. 
Percival, senior, and his son. Should she die unmarried 
before attaining her twenty-first birthday, the money be- 
queathed to her was to be distributed among certain cha- 
rities. 

* It's my belief there's a crank in the old fellow,' exclaimed 
Joseph. ' Is he really such a fool as to think Jane won't use 
the money for herself? And what about Kirkwood? I tell 
you what it is ; he's a deep fellow, is Kirkwood. I wish you 
knew him.' 

Scawthome confessed that he had the same wish, but 
added that there was no chance of its being reaHsed ; prudence 
forbade any move in that direction. 

' If he marries her,' questioned Joseph, ' will the money 
be his?' 

' No ; it will be settled on her. But it comes to very much 
the same thing ; there's to be no restraint on her discretion in 
using it.' 

' She might give her affectionate parent a hundred or so 
now and then, if she chose ? ' 

* If she chose.' 

Scawthome began a detailed inquiry into the humanitarian 
projects of which Joseph had given but a rude and contemp- 
tuous explanation. The finer qualities of his mind enabled 
him to see the matter in quite a different light from that in 
which it presented itself to Jane's father ; he had once or 
twice had an opportunity of observing Michael Snowdon at 
the office, and could realise in a measure the character which 
directed its energies to such an idi^^ ^km. ^^T>L<i«asssss^^'«5^^ 
lie asked many questions ; ihen ^e ^ioxiL^^'t^a»^*\cKJL\^s^^ 
more to Sidney Kirkwood. ™ 
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' I wish he*d married his old sweetheart/ observed Joseph, 
watching the other's face. 

* Who was that 9 * 

* A girl called Clara Hewett.* 

Their looks met. Scawthome, in spite of habitual self- 
command, betrayed an extreme surprise. 

' I wonder what's become of her ? ' continued Joseph, still 
observing his companion, and speaking with unmistakable 
significance. 

'Just tell me something about this/ said Scawthome 
peremptorily. 

Joseph complied, and ended his story with a few more 
hints. 

' I never saw her myself— at least I can't be sure that I 
did. There was somebody of the same name — Olara — a friend 
of Polkenhome's wife.' 

Scawthorne appeared to pay no attention ; he mused with 
a wrinkled brow. 

* If only I could put something between Kirkwood and the 
girl,' remarked Joseph, as if absently. * I shouldn't wonder 
^ it could be made worth some one's while to give a bit of help 
that way. Don't you think so ? ' 

In the tone of one turning to a different subject, Scaw- 
thome asked suddenly : 

* What use are you going to make of your father's offer ? ' 

' Well, I'm not quite sure. Shouldn't wonder if I go in 
for filters.' 

'Filters?' 

Joseph explained. In the capacity of ' commission agent * 
— denomination which includes and apologises for such a vast 
variety of casual pursuits — ^he had of late been helping to 
make known to the public a new filter, which promised to be 
a commercial success. The owner of the patent lacked capital, 
and a judicious investment might secure a share in the busi- 
ness ; Joseph thought of broaching the subject with him next 
day. 

* You won't make a fool of yourself?' remarked Scaw- 
thome. 

* Trust me ; I think I know my way about.' 

For the present these gentlemen had nothing more to say 
to each other; they emptied their glasses with deliberation, 
exchanged a look which might mean eiftiet tclu^ ox xioJOomi^, 
And so went their aeversd ways. 
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The filter project was put into execution. When Joseph 
had communicated it in detail to his father, the latter took 
the professional advice of his friend Mr. Percivd, and in the 
course of a few weeks Joseph found himself regularly esta* 
.blished in a business which had the — for him — ^novel charac- 
teristic of serving the purposes of purity. The manufactory 
was situated in a by-street on the north of Euston Boad : a 
small concern, but at all events a genuine one. On the 
window of the office you read, * Lake, Snowdon, & Co.' As 
it was necessary to account for this achievement to Clem and 
Mrs. Peckover, Joseph made known to them a part of the 
truth ; of the will he said nothing, and, for reasons of his 
own, he allowed these tender relatives to believe that he was 
in a fair way to inherit the greater part of Michael's posses- 
sions. There was jubilation in Clerkenwell Close, but mother 
and daughter kept stem watch upon Joseph's proceedings. 

Another acquaintance of ours benefited by this event. 
Michael made it a stipulation that some kind of work should 
be found at the factory for John Hewett, who, since his wife's 
death, had been making a wretched struggle to establish a more 
decent home for the children. The firm of Lake, Snowdon, 
& Co. took Hewett into their employment as a porter, and 
paid him twenty-five shillings a week — of which sum, how- 
ever, the odd five shillings were privately made up by MichaeL 
On receiving this appointment, John drew the sigh of a man 
who finds hunself in haven after perilous beating about a lee 
shore. The kitchen in King's Cross Boad was abandoned, 
and with Sidney Kirk wood's aid the family found much more 
satisfactory quarters. Friends of Sidney's, a man and wife 
of middle age without children, happened to be looking for 
lodgings : it was decided that they and John Hewett should 
join in the tenancy of a flat, up on the fifth storey of the huge 
block of tenements called Farringdon Boad Buildings. By 
this arrangement the children would be looked after, and the 
weekly twenty-five shillings could be made to go much further 
than on the ordinary system. As soon as everything had 
been settled, and when Mr. and Mrs. Eagles had already 
housed themselves in the one room which was all they needed 
for their private accommodation, Hewett and the children 
began to pack together their miserable sticks and rags for re- 
moval. Just then Sidney KirkvfooAlookfc^m, ^ ^ 

'Eagles wants to see youiox %» TCLYDL\i.\»^ ^<^-s^ ^^^gs^s ^ssg^ -. 
he said. ' Just walk round 'm\.\i m^, ^w^ i^^V Jttl^ 
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John obeyed, in the silent, spiritless way now usual with 
him. It was but a short distance to the buildings : they went 
up the winding stone staircase, and Sidney gave a hollow- 
sounding knock at one of the two doors that faced each other 
on the fifth storey. Mrs. Eagles opened, a decent, motherly 
woman, with a pleasant and rather curious smile on her £bms6. 
8he led the way into one of the rooms which John had seen 
empty only a few hours ago. How was this ? Oil-doth on 
the floor, a blind at the window, a bedstead, a table, a chest 
of drawers 

Mrs. Eagles withdrew, discreetly. Hewett stood with a 
look of uneasy wonderment, and at length turned to his com- 
panion. 

*Now, look here,' he growled, in an unsteady voicOy 
• what's all this about ? ' 

* Somebody seems to have got here before you,* replied 
Sidney, smiling. 

* How the devil am I to keep any self-respect if you go on 
treatin' me in this fashion ? ' blustered John, hajiging his 
head. 

* It isn't my doing, Mr. Hewett.' 
•Whose, then?' 

' A friend's. Don't make a fuss. You shall know tho 
person some day.* 



CHAPTER XXni 

ON THE EVE OF TBIUMPH 

' I HAVE got your letter, but it tells me no more than the last 
did. Why don't you say plainly what you mean ? I suppose 
it's something you are a^amed of. You say that there's a 
chance for me of earning a large sum of money, and if you 
are in earnest, I shall be only too glad to hear how it's to be 
done. This Hfe is no better than what I used to lead years 
ago ; I'm no nearer to getting a good part than I was when I 
first began acting, and unless I can get money to buy dresses 
and all the rest of it, I may go on for ever at this hateful 
drudgery. I shall take nothing more firom you : I say it, and I 
mean it ; but as you tell methat this chance has nothing to do 
witii yourself , let me know what it really ia. ¥ot ^\^x%<^ ^\aa. 
of money there are tew things I wouldn't Qlo, 01 ciowt^^ \\?% 
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something disgraceful, but you needn't be afraid on that ac- 
eoont ; I haven't lost all my pride yet, but I know what I'm 
fighting for, and I won't be beaten. Cost what it may, I'll 
make people hear of me and talk of me, and I'll pay myself 
back for all I've gone through. So write in plain words, or 
eome and see me. G. V.' 

She wrote at a round table, shaky on its central support, 
in the parlour of an indifferent lodging-house ; the October 
i^moon drew towards dusk ; the sky hung low and murky, 
or, rather, was itself invisible, veiled by the fume of factory 
ehimneys ; a wailing wind rattled the sash and the door. A 
newly lighted fire refused to flame cheerfully, half smothered 
in its own smoke, which every now and then was blown down- 
wards and out into the room. The letter finished — scribbled 
angrily with a bad pen and in pale ink — she put it into its 
envelope — * 0. H. Scawthome, Esq.' 

Then a long reverie, such as she always fell into when 
alone and unoccupied. The face was older, but not greatly 
changed from, that of the girl who fought her ^ead fight wi^ 
temptation, and lost it, in the lodging at Islington, who, then 
as now, brooded over the wild passions in her heart and defied 
the world" that was her enemy. Still a beautiful fietce, its 
haughty characteristics strengthened, the lips a httle more 
sensual, a little coarser ; still the same stamp of intellect upon 
the forehead, the same impatient scorn and miserv in her 
eyes. She asked no one's pity, but not many women breathed 
at that moment who knew more of suffering. 

For three weeks she had belonged to a company on tour 
in the northern counties. In accordance with the modem 
custom — so beneficial to actors and the public — their reper- 
tory consisted of one play, the fEunous melodrama, ' A Secret 
of the Thames,' recommended to provincial audiences by its 
run of four hundred and thirty-seven nights at a London 
theatre. These, to be sure, were not the London actors, but 
advertisements in local newspapers gave it to be understood 
that they ' made an ensemble in no respect inferior to that 
which was so long the delight of the metropolis.' Starred on 
the placards was the name of Mr. Samuel Peel, renowned in 
the North of England; his was the company, and his the main 
glory in the piece. As leading laflcj \x^ Yisw^ >JckRk ^^^xaj^^os^ 
Miss Erminia Walcott ; her part Nvaa »i Vrsm^ ^T\ft ^ Vs t ^^'^g^^ 
to be half-strangled by ruffians anfli ?L\m%— -xao^^ ^ "^ 
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over the parapet of London Bridge. In the long list of sub* 
ordinate performers occurred two names with which we are 
fiuniHar, Miss Grace Danver and Miss Clara Vale. The pre- 
sent evening would be the third and last in a certain town of 
Lancashire, one of those remarkable centres of industry which 
pollute heaven and earth, and on that account are spoken of 
with somewhat more of pride than stirred the Athenian when 
he named his Acropolis. 

Olara had just risen to stir the fire, compelled to move by 
the smoke that was annoying her, when, after a tap at the 
door, there came in a young woman of about five-and-twenty, 
in a plain walking costume, tall, very slender, pretty, but 
looking ill. At this moment there was a slight flush on her 
cheeks and a brightness in her eyes which obviously came of 
some excitement. She paused just after entering and said in 
an eager voice, which had a touch of huskiness : 

* What do you think ? Miss Walcott's taken her hook I " 
Olara did not allow herself to be moved at this announce- 
ment. For several days what is called unpleasantness had 
existed between the leading lady and the manager : in other 
words, they had been quarrelling violently on certain profes- 
sional matters, and Miss Walcott had threatened to ruin the 
tour by withdrawing her invaluable services. The menace 
was at last executed, in good earnest, and the cause of Grace 
Danver's excitement was that she, as Miss Walcott's under- 
study, would to-night, in all probability, be called upon to 
take the leading part. 

* I'm glad to hear it,* Clara replied, very soberly. 

* You don't look as if you cared much,' rejoined the other, 
with a little irritation. 

* What do you want me to do ? An I to scream with joy 
because the greatest actress in the world has got her chance 
at last ? ' 

There was bitterness in the irony. Whatever their friend- 
ship in days gone by, these two were clearly not on the most 
amiable terms at present. This was their first engagement 
in the same company, and it had needed but a week of associa- 
tion to put a jealousy and ill-feeling between them which proved 
f&tal to such mutual kindness as they had previously cherished. 
Grace, now no less than in her schooldays, was fond of patron- 
hing: as the elder in years and in experience, she adopted a 
^ne whicb Clara speedily resented. To \lev^WL^Ji\^ ^^%«t <A 
s condict between natures essentiaiUy moom'^«Ai&A»i'Vi^'*^^^^^ 
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in a morbid and nervous state, consumed with discontent, 
sensitive to the most trifling injury, abandoned to a fierce 
egoism, which the course of their lives and the circumstances 
of their profession kept constantly inflamed. Grace was of 
acrid and violent temper; when stung with words such as 
Glara was only too apt at using, she speedily lost command 
of herself and spoke, or even acted, frantically. Except that 
she had not Clara's sensibilities, her lot was the harder of the 
two; for she knew herself stricken with a malady which would 
hunt her unsparingly to the grave. On her story I have no 
time to dwell ; it was fall of wretchedness, which had caused 
her, about a year ago, to make an attempt at suicide. A little 
generosity, and Clara might have helped to soothe the pains 
of one so much weaker than herself ; but noble feeling was 
extinct in the girl, or so nearly extinct that a breath of petty 
rivalry could make her base, cruel, remorseless. 

' At all events I have got my chance ! ' exclaimed Grace, 
with a harsh laugh. ' When you get yours, ask me to con« 
gratulate you.' 

And she swept her skirts out of the room. In a few 
minutes Glara put a stamp on her letter and went out to the 
post. Her presence at the theatre would not be necessary for 
another two hours, but as the distance was slight, and ner- 
vousness would not let her remain at home, she walked on to 
make inquiry concerning Grace's news. Bain had just begun 
to fftU, and with it descended the smut and grime that dark- 
ened above the houses ; the pavement was speedily over- 
smeared with sticky mud, and passing vehicles flung splashes 
in every direction. Odours of oil and shoddy, and all such 
things as characterised the town, grew more pungent under 
the heavy shower. On reaching the stage-door, Clara found 
two or three of her companions just within ; the sudden de- 
parture of Miss Walcott had become known to everyone, and at 
this moment Mr. Peel was holding a council, to which, as the 
doorkeeper testified. Miss Danver had been summoned. 

The manager decided to make no public announcement of 
what had happened before the hour came for drawing up the 
curtain. A scrappy rehearsal for the benefit of Grace Danver 
and the two or three other ladies who were affected by the 
necessary rearrangement went on until the last possible mo- 
ment, then Mr. Peel presented loima^VL \i^iot"^ ^^ ^^^ '^sis:^ 
made a little speech. The gaJlet^ ^%»^ Wii ^i iEcSS^>K gaaS^% ^^ 
^o pit was a spnnlding oi people \ ^^ ^\i^«^ ^"^^ 
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sented half a dozen occupants. ' Sudden domestic calamity 
.... enforced absence of the lady who played .... efficient 
substitution .... deep regret, but confidence in the friendly 
feeling of audience on this last evening.' 

They growled, but in the end applauded the actor-manager, 
who had succeeded in delicately hinting that, after all, the 
great attraction was still present in his own person. The 
play went very much as usual, but those behind the scenes 
were not allowed to forget that Mr. Peel was in a furious 
temper : the ladies noticed with satisfaction that more than 
once he glared ominously at Miss Danver, who naturally could 
not aid him to make his 'points ' as Miss Walcott had accus- - 
tomed herself to do. At his final exit, it was observed that he 
shrugged his shoulders and muttered a few oaths. 

Clara had her familiar part ; it was a poor one from every 
point of view, and the imbecility of the words she had to speak 
affected her to-night with exceptional irritation. Clara always 
acted in iU-humour. She despised her audience for their 
acceptance of the playwright's claptrap ; she felt that she 
could do better than any of the actresses entrusted with the 
more important characters ; her imagination was for ever 
turning to powerful scenes in plays she had studied privately, 
and despair possessed her at tiie thought that she would per- 
haps never have a chance of putting forth her strength. To- 
night her mood was one of sullen carelessness ; she did little 
more than 'walk tibrough ' her part, feeling a pleasure in thus 
insulting the house. One scrap of dialogue she had with 
Grace, and her eyes answered with a flash of hatred to the 
arrogance of the other's regard. At another point she all but 
missed her cue, for her thoughts were busy with that letter to 
which she had replied this afternoon. Mr. Peel looked at her 
savagely, and she met his silent rebuke with an air of indiffer- 
ence. After that the manager appeared to pay peculiar at- 
tention to her as often as they were together before the foot- 
lights. It was not the first time that Mr. Peel had allowed 
her to see that she was an object of interest to him. 

There was an after-piece, but Clara was not engaged in it. 
When, at the fall of the curtain on the melodrama, she went 
to the shabby dressing-room which she shared with two com- 
panions, a message delivered by the call boy bade her repair 
as Boon as possible to the manager's office. What might this 
mean ? She w&s startled on the inBtAnt , WV» «?5^^^^ x^wq^^<^ 
^er self-control ; most likely she was to t©c«n^ ^T»i»s\%--\&\ 
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it come I Without unusual hurry, she washed, changed her 
dress, and obeyed the summons. 

Mr. Peel was still a young man, of tall and robust stature, 
sanguine, with much sham refinement in his manner ; he 
prided himself on the civility with which he behaved to all 
who had business relations with him, but every now and then 
the veneer gave an awkward crack, and, as in his debate with 
Miss Walcott, the man himself was discovered to be of coarse 
grain. His aspect was singular when, on Clara's entrance into 
the private room, he laid down his cigarette and scrutinised 
her. There was a fiery hue on his visage, and the scowl of 
his black eyebrows had a peculiar ugliness. 

* Miss Vale,' he began, after hesitation, *do you consider 
that you played your part this evening with the conscientious- 
ness that may fairly be expected of you ? ' 

'Perhaps not,' replied the girl, averting her eyes, and 
resting her hand on the table. 
' ^d may I ask why not ? ' 

* I didn't feel in the humour. The house saw no difference.* 
' Indeed ? The house saw no difference ? Do you mean 

to imply that you always play badly ? ' 

' I mean that the part isn't worth any attention — even if 
they were able to judge.' 

There was a perfection of insolence in her tone that in 
itself spoke strongly for the abilities she could display if 
occasion offered. 

' This is rather an offhand way of treating the subject, 
madam,' cried Mr. Peel. * K you disparage our audiences, I 
beg you to observe that it is much the same thing as telling 
me that my own successes are worthless ! ' 

' I intended nothing of the kind.' 

' Perhaps not.' He thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
looked down at his boots for an instant. ' So you are discon- 
tented with your part ? ' 

* It's only natural that I should be.' 

' I presume you think yourself equal to Juliet, or perhaps 
Lady Macbeth ? ' 

' I could play either a good deal better than most women 
do.' 

The manager laughed, by no means ill-humouredly. 

* I'm sorry I can't bring you out in 8h8JsftS^^^\.<^\si^vjSs* 
present, Miss Vale; but — s£o\d4yo\vl\^x^\\»^^^'^^'^^'ssiJ^^ 
to play Laura, Denton ? ' 
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This was Miss Walcott's part, now Grace Danyer's. Clara 
looked at him with mistrust ; her breath did not come quite 
naturally. 

* How long would it take you, do you think,' pursued the 
other, * to get the words ? ' 

* An hour or two ; I all but know them.' 

The manager took a few paces this way and that. 
< We go on to Bolton to-morrow morning. Gould you 
undertake to be perfect for the afternoon rehearsal ? ' 

* Yes.' 

' Then I'll try you. Here's a copy you can take. I make 
no terms, you understand ; it's an experiment. We'll have 
another isSk to-morrow. Good-night.' 

She left the room. Near the door stood Grace Danver and 
another actress, both of whom were bidden to wait upon the 
manager before leaving. Clara passed under the fire of their 
eyes, but scarcely observed them. 

Eain drenched her between the theatre and her lodgings, 
for she did not think of putting up an umbrella ; she thought 
indeed of nothing ; there was fire and tumult in her brain. 
On the round table in her sitting-room supper was made 
ready, but she did not heed it. Excitement compelled her to 
walk incessantly round and round the scanty space of floor. 
Already she had begun to rehearse the chief scenes of Laura 
Denton ; she spoke the words with all appropriate loudness 
and emphasis; her gestures were those of the stage, as though 
an audience sat before her ; she seemed to have grown taller. 
There came a double knock at the house-door, but it did not 
attract her attention; a knock at her own room, and only 
when some one entered was she recalled to the present. It 
was Grace again; her lodging was elsewhere, and this late 
visit could have but one motive. 

They stood face to face. The elder woman was so incensed 
that her hps moved fruitlessly, Uke those of a paralytic. 

' I suppose you're going to make a scene,' Clara addressed 
her. ' Please remember how late it is, and don't let all the 
house hear you.' 

' You mean to tell me you accepted that offer of Peel's — 
without saying a word — ^without as much. as telling him that 
he ought to speak to me first ? ' 

' Certainly 1 did. I've waited long enough ; I'm not going 
io beat about the bush when my chance couafe^* 
'Andjron called yourself my teeni^' 
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' I'm nobod]^*s friend but my own in an affair of this kind. 
If you'd been in my place you'd have done just the same.' 

' I wouldn't ! I couldn't have been such a mean creature I 
Every man and woman in the company'll cry shame on you.* 

' Don't deafen me with your nonsense ! If you played the 
part badly, I suppose some one else must take it. You were 
only on trial, like I shall be.' 

Grace was livid with fury. 

'Played badly! As if we didn't all know how you've 
managed it ! Much it has to do with good or bad acting t 
We know how creatures of your kind get what they want.' 

Before the last word was uttered she was seized with a 
violent fit of coughing ; her cheeks flamed, and spots of blood 
reddened on the handkerchief she put to her mouth. Half- 
stifled, she lay back in the angle of the wall by the door. 
Clara regarded her with a contemptuous pity, and when the 
cough had nearly ceased, said coldly : 

' I'm not gomg to try and match you in insulting Ian* 
guage ; I dare say you'd beat me at that. If you take my 
advice, you'll go home and take care of yourself ; you look ill 
enough to be in bed. I don't care what you or anyone else 
thinks of me; what you said just now was a lie, but it doesn't 
matter^ I've got the part, and I'll take good care that I keep 
it. You talk about us being friends ; I should have thought 
you knew by this time that there's no such thing as friend- 
ship or generosity or feeling for women who have to make 
theur way in the world. You've had your hard times as well 
as I, and what's the use of pretending what you don't believe ? 
You wouldn't give up a chance for me ; I'm sure I should 
never expect you to. We have to fight, to fight for every- 
thing, and the weak get beaten. That's what life has taught 
me.' 

• You're right,' was the other's reply, given with a strangely 
sudden calmness. ' And we'll see who wins.' 

Clara gave no thought to the words, nor to the look of 
deadly enmity that accompanied them. Alone again, she 
speedily became absorbed in a vision of the triumph which she 
never doubted was near at hand. A long, long time it seemed 
since she had sold herself to degradation with this one hope* 
You see that she had formulated her philosophy of life since 
then; a child of the nether world "V^Hotcl fe»\»^\ia»\ ^ySvss^^^ 
mih intellect, she gave articulate wltetaxiCi^ \» ^V^Ns^^^'^^ 
In£^ in the braina of thousands ^\iO ^i^V^wA^^^^^"^^ 
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obscure depths. The bitter bargain was issuing to her profit 
at last ; she would yet attain that end which had shone through 
all her misery — to be known as a successful actress by those 
she had abandoned, whose faces were growing dim to her 
memory, but of whom, in truth, she still thought more than of 
all the multitudinous unknown pubhc. A great success during 
the remainder of this tour, and she might hope for an engage- 
ment in London. Her portraits would at length be in the 
windows ; some would recognise her. 

Yet she was not so pitiless as she boasted. The next 
morning, when she met Grace, there came a pain at her heart 
in seeing the ghastly, bloodless countenance which refused 
to turn towards her. Would Grace be able to act at all at 
the next town ? Yes, one more scene. 

They reached Bolton. In the afternoon the rehearsal took 
place, but the first representation was not until to-morrow. 
Clara saw her name attached to the leading female character 
on bills rapidly printed and distributed through the town. 
8he went about in a dream, rather a delirium. Mr. Peel used 
his most affable manner to her ; his compliments after the 
rehearsal were an augury of great things. And the eventful 
evening approached. 

To give herself plenty of time to dress (the costumes needed 
for the part were fortunately simple, and Mr. Peel had ad- 
vanced her money to make needful purchases) she left her 
lodgings at half-past six. It was a fine evening, but very 
dark in the two or three by-streets along which she had to 
pass to reach the theatre. She waited a minute on the door- 
step to let a troop of female mill-hands go by ; their shoes 
clanked on the pavement, and they were singing in chorus, a 
common habit of their kind in leaving work. Then she started 
and walked quickly. • • • 

Close by the stage-door, which was in a dark, narrow 
passage, stood a woman with veiled face, a shawl muffling the 
upper part of her body. Since six o'clock she had been wait- 
ing about the spot, occasionidly walking to a short distance, 
but always keeping her face turned towards the door. One 
or two persons came up and entered ; she observed them, but 
held aloof. Another cbrew near. The woman advanced, and, 
as she did so, freed one of her arms from the shawl. 

'Thatyoa, Grace?' said Clara, almost kindly, for in her 
victorioua joy ate was ready to \yQ Qbt "o^wi^ 'm>i5a. ^\3da 
world. 
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The answer was something dashed violently in her face — 
something fluid and fiery — something that ate into her flesh, 
ihat frenzied her with pain, that £:ove her shrieking she 
knew not whither. 

Late in the same night, a pointsman, walking along the 
railway a little distance out of the town, came upon the oody 
of a woman, train-crushed, horrible to view. She wore the 
dress of a lady ; a shawl was still partly wrapped about her, 
and her hands were gloved. Nothing cQscoverable upon her 
would have helped strangers in the task of identification, and 

as for her face But a missing woman was already sought 

by the pohce, and when certain persons were taken to view 
this body, they had no difficulty in pronouncing it that of 
Orace Danver. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

THE FAMILY HISTOBY PBOGBESSES 

What could possess John Hewett that, after resting from the 
clay's work, he often left his comfortable room late in the 
evening and rambled about the streets of that part of London 
which had surely least interest for him, the streets which 
are thronged with idlers, with carriages going homeward 
from the theatres, with those who can only come forth to 
ply their business when darkness has fallen ? Did he seek 
food for his antagonism in observing the characteristics of the 
world in which he was a stranger, the world which has .its 
gamers full and takes its ease amid superfluity? It could 
scarcely be that, for since his wife's death an indifference 
seemed to be settling upon him ; he no longer cared to visit 
the Green or his club on Sunday, and seldom spoke on the 
subjects which formerly goaded him to madness. He appeared 
to be drawn forth against his will, in spite of weariness, and 
his look as he walked on was that of a man who is in search 
of some one. Yet whom could he expect to meet in these 
highways of the West End? 

Oxford Street, Regent Street, Piccadilly, the Strand, the 
wavs about St. James's Park ; John Hewett was not the only 
father who has come forth after nightfall fnom. ^xjl ^^'^js^ss.^ 
home to look darkly at the faces paaBiva^ ox^\j£i^"e»<^\stsv^^^jj^^- 
ment8. At timea he would shtmk m\.^ ^ ^'^^^^^^ ou'^x^^^i 
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and peer thence at those who went by under the gaslight. 
When he moved forward, it was with the uneasy gait of one 
who shuns observation ; you would have thought, perchance, 
that he watched an opportunity of begging and was shame- 
faced : it happened now and then that he was regarded sus- 
piciously. A rough-looking man, with grizzled beard, with 
eyes generally bloodshot, his shoulders stooping — naturally 
the miserable are always suspected where law is conscious of 
its injustice. 

Two years ago he was beset for a time with the same 
restlessness, and took night-walks in the same directions ; the 
habit wore away, however. Now it possessed him even more 
strongly. Between ten and eleven o'clock, when the children 
were in bed, he fell into abstraction, and presently, with an 
unexpected movement, looked up as if some one had spoken 
to him— just the look of one who hears a feimiliar voice ; then 
he sighed, and took his hat and went forth. It happened 
sometimes when he was sitting with his friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Eagles ; in that case he woidd make some kind of excuse. 
The couple suspected that his business would take him to the 

Eubhc-house, but John never came back with a sign about 
im of having drunk ; of that failing he had broken himself. 
He went cautiously down the stone stairs, averting his face if 
anyone met him ; then by cross-ways he reached Gray's Inn 
Boad, and so westwards. 

He had a well-ordered home, and his children were about 
him, but these things did not compensate him for the greatest 
loss his life had suffered. The children, in truth, had no very 
strong hold upon his affections. Sometimes, when Amy sat 
and talked to him, he showed a growing nervousness, an im- 
patience, and at length turned away from her as if to occupy 
himself in some manner. The voice was not that which had 
ever power to soothe him when it spoke playfully. Memory 
brought back the tones which had been so dear to him, and at 
times something more than memory ; he seemed really to hear 
them, as if from a distance. And then it was that he went 
out to wander in the streets. 

Of Bob in the meantime he saw scarcely anything. That 

young man presented himself one Sunday shortly after his 

father had become settled in the new home, but practically 

he was a stranger. John and he had no interests in common ; 

ihere even existed a slight antipatiiy on fti^ isu^Jt^et'^^^^^i 

/a^e years. Strangely enougli tliis feeVm^ ex^x^^^^^V\.^^ wi<^ 
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day in the form of a rebuke to Bob for neglecting Pennyloaf 
— Pennyloaf, whom John had always declined to recognise. 

* I hear no good of your goin's on,' remarked Hewett, on a 
casual encounter in the street. 'A married man ought to 
give up the kind of company as you keep.* 

' I do no harm/ replied Bob bluntly. ' Has my wife been 
complaining to you ? ' 

* I've nothing to do with her ; it's what I*m told.' 

* By Kirkwood, I suppose ? You'd better not have made 
up with him again, if he's only making mischief.' 

* No, I didn't mean Kirkwood.* 

And John went his way. Odd thing, was it not, that this 
embittered leveller should himself practise the very intolerance 
which he reviled in people of the upper world. For his re- 
fusal to recognise Pennyloaf he had absolutely no grounds, 
save — I use the words advisedly — an aristocratic prejudice. 
Bob had married deplorably beneath him ; it was impardon* 
able, let the character of the girl be what it might. Of course 
you recognise the item in John Hewett's personahty which 
serves to explain this singular attitude. But, viewed generally, 
it was one of those bits of human inconsistency over which the 
observer smiles, and which should be recommended to good 
people in search of arguments for the equahty of men. 

After that little dialogue. Bob went home in a disagreeable 
temper. To begin with, his mood had been raffled, for the 
landlady at his lodgings — the fourth to which he had removed 
this year — was * nasty ' about a week or two of unpaid rent, 
and a man on whom he had counted this evening for the pay- 
ment of a debt was keeping out of his way. He found Penny- 
loaf sitting on the stairs with her two children, as usual; 
poor Pennyloaf had not originahty enough to discover new 
expressions of misery, and that one bright idea of donning 
her best dress was a single instance of ingenuity. In obedience 
to Jane Snowdon, she kept herself and the babies and the 
room tolerably clean, but everything was done in the most 
dispirited way. 

* What are you kicking about here for ? ' asked Bob im- 
patiently. ' That's how that kid gets its cold — of course it 
is ! — Ger out I ' 

The last remark was addressed to the elder child^ who 
caught at his legs as he strode paal. ^cJci ^^'Sk \>L<:iN»^^;i^^^Qs^* 
kind to the little wretches for Nrtioae\ieim%\i^^^'3i'^^'^'^'^'^^^ 
he simply occupied the natniaX ^o«v\.\oxl cS. ^xx^^'G^^'^^^ 
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man to children of that age, one of indifference, or impatience. 
The infants were a nuisance ; no one desired their coming, 
and the older they grew the more expensive they were. 

It was a cold evening of October ; Pennyloaf had allowed 
the fire to get very low (she knew not exactly where the next 
supply of coals was to come from), and her husband growled 
as he made a vain endeavour to warm his hands. 

* Why haven't you got tea ready ? ' he asked. 

* I couldn't be sure as you was comin*. Bob ; how could I ? 
But I'll soon get the kettle boilin'.' 

* Couldn't be sure as I was coming ? Why, I've been back 
every night this week — except two or three.' 

It was Thursday, but Bob meant nothing jocose. 

* Look hjBre I ' he continued, fixing a surly eye upon her. 
•What do you mean by complaining about me to people? 
Just mind your own business. When was that girl Jane 
Snowdon here last ? ' 

* Yesterday, Bob.' 

' I thoi^ht as much. Did she give you anything ? * He 
made this inquiry in rather a shamefebced way. 

* No, she didn't.' 

* Well, I tell you what it is. I'm not going to have her 
coming about the place, so understand that. When she comes 
next, you'll just tell her she needn't come again.' 

Pennyloaf looked at him with dismay. For the delivery 
of this command Bob had seated himself on the comer of the 
table and crossed his arms. But for the touch of black- 
guardism in his appearance. Bob would have been a very 
good-looking fellow ; his face was healthy, by no means com- 
monplace in its mould, and had the peculiar vividness which 
indicates abiUty — so impressive, because so rarely seen, in 
men of his level. Unfortunately his hair was cropped all but 
to the scalp, in the fashionable manner ; it was greased, too» 
and curled up on one side of his forehead with a peculiarly 
offensive perkishness. Poor Pennyloaf was in a great degree 
responsible for the ills of her married life ; not only did she 
beUeve Bob to be the handsomest man who walked the earth, 
but in her weakness she could not refrain from telling him as 
much. At the present moment he was intensely self-conscious ; 
with Pennyloaf *s eye upon him, he posed for effect. The idea 
/>I lorhiddmg future intercourse with Jane had come to him 
g'oi^e suddenly; it was by no meana laia m\.eii\»\!ao. \»q TSi-akfii \i\^ 
order permanent, for Jane had novi and ttieTL\ixo\v.^\»\i\XXfe 
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presents which were useful, but just now he felt a satisfaction 
in asserting authority. Jane should understand that he re- 
garded her censure of him with high displeasure. 

* You don't mean that, Bob ? * murmured Pennyloaf. 

' Of course I do. And let me catch you disobeying me ! 
I should think you might find better friends than a girl as 
used to be the Peckovers* dirty little servant.' 

Bob turned up his nose and snififed the air. And Penny* 
loaf, in spite of the keenest distress, actually felt that there 
was something in the objection, thus framed ! She herself 
had never been a servant---never ; she had never sunk below 
working with the needle for sixteen hours a day for a payment 
of ninepence. The work-girl regards a domestic slave as very 
distincUy her inferior. 

' But that's a long while ago,' she ventured to urge, after 
reflection. 

* That makes no difference. Do as I tell you, and don't 
argue.' 

It was not often that visitors sought Bob at his home of 
an evening, but whilst this dialogue was still going on an 
acquaintance made his arrival known by a knock at the door. 
It was a lank and hungry individual, grimy of face and han^s, 
his clothing such as in the country would serve well for a 
scarecrow. Who coidd have recognised in him the once spruce 
and spirited Mr. Jack Bartley, distinguished by his chimney- 
pot hat at the Crystal Palace on Bob's wedding-day ? At the 
close of that same day, as you remember, he and Bob engaged 
in terrific combat, the outcome of earlier rivalry for the &.vour 
of Clem Peckover. Notwithstan^ng that memory, the two 
were now on very friendly terms. You have heard from 
Clem's lips that Jack Bartley, failing to win herself, ended by 
espousing Miss Susan Jollop ; also what was the result of that 
alliance. Mr. Bartley was an unhappy man. His wife had 
a ferocious temper, was reckless with money, and now drank 
steadily ; the consequence was, that Jack had lost all regular 
employment, and only earned occasional pence in the most 
various ways. Broken in spirit, he himself first made ad- 
vances to his companion of former days, and Bob, flattered 
by the other's humility, ^encouraged him as a hanger-on. — 
Really, we shall soon be coming to a conclusion that tha diLt- -^ 
ferences between the nether axiiVXi^ MY^^t^^-^s^^st^^SS^ss.^ 

Whenever Jack came to speuai %xi\iwwi Vv>&i^^^* ''^^ 
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Hewett, he was sure sooner or later to indulge the misery 
that preyed upon him and give way to sheer weeping. He 
did so this evening, almost as soon as he entered. 

' I ain't had a mouthful past my lips since last night, I 
ain't ! ' he sobbed. ' It's 'ard on a feller as used to have his 
meals regular. I'll murder Suke yet, see if I don't I I'll 
have her life ! She met me last night and gave me this black 
eye as you see — she did I It's 'ard on a feUer.' 

* You mean to say as she Ht you ? ' cried Pennyloaf. 

Bob chuckled, thrust his hands into his pockets, spread 
himself out. His own superiority was so gloriously manifest. 

* Suppose you try it on with me. Penny ! ' he cried. 

' You'd give me something as I should remember,' she 
answered, smirking, the good httle slavey. 

' Shouldn't wonder if I did,' assented Bob. 

Mr. Bartley's pressing hunger was satisfied with some 
bread and butter and a cup of tea. Whilst taking a share of 
the meal, Bob brought a small box on to the table ; it had a 
sliding Hd, and inside were certain specimens of artistic work 
with which he was wont to amuse himself when tu:ed of roam- 
ing the streets in jovial company. Do you recollect that» 
when we first made Bob's acquaintance, he showed Sidney 
Kirkwood a medal of his own design and casting ? His daily 
work at die-sinking had of course supplied him with this sug- 
gestion, and he stHl found pleasure in work of the same kind. 
In days before commercialism had divorced art and the handi- 
crafts, a man with Bob's distinct faculty would have found 
encouragement to exercise it for serious ends ; as it was, he 
remained at the semi-conscious stage with regard to his own 
aptitudes, and cast leaden medals just as a way of occupying 
his hands when a couple of hours hung heavy on them. 
Partly with the thought of amusing the dolorous Jack, yet 
more to win laudation, he brought forth now a variety of casts 
and moulds and spread them on the table. His latest piece of 
work was a med&L in high relief bearing the heads of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales surrounded with a wreath. 
Bob had no poHtical convictions ; with complacency he drew 
these royal features, the sight of which would have made his 
father foam at the mouth. True, he might have found subjects 
artistically more satisfying, but he belonged to the people, and 
aba English people. 

Jack Bartley, having dried his eyea an^ ww^XJ^orw^^ \»a 
Awfl^ snd butter, considered the medal mfti muG\i a\.\ftTi\katu 
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'I say/ he remarked at length, 'will you give me this, 
Bob?' 

* I don't mind. You can take it if you like." 

* Thanks ! ' 

Jack wrapped it up and put it in his waistcoat pocket, and, 
before long rose to take leave of his friends. 

* I only wish I'd got a wife like you,* he observed at the 
door, as he saw Pennyloaf bending over the two children, 
recently put to bed. 

Pennyloaf s eyes gleamed at the compliment, and she turned 
them to her husband. 

' She's nothing to boast of,' said Bob, judicially and mas- 
culinely. ' All women are pretty much alike.' 

And Pennyloaf tried to smile at the snub. 

Having devoted one evening to domestic quietude. Bob 
naturally felt himself free to dispose of the next in a manner 
more to his taste. The pleasures which sufficed to keep him 
from home had the same sordid monotony which characterises 
life in general for the lower strata of society. If he had money, 
there was the music-hall ; if he had none, there were the 
streets. Being in the latter condition to-night, he joined a 
company of male and female intimates, and with them strolled 
aimlessly from one &.minar rendezvous to another. Would 
that it were possible to set down a literal report of the con- 
versation which passed during hours thus spent ! Much of it, 
of course, would be merely revolting, but for the most part it 
would consist of such wearying, such incredible imbeciUties as 
no human patience could endure through five minutes' perusal. 
Beahse it, however, and you grasp the conditions of what is 
called the social problem. As regards Bobert Hewett in par- 
ticular, it would help you to understand the momentous change 
in his life which was just coming to pass. 

On his reaching home at eleven o'clock, Pennyloaf met him 
with the news that Jack Bartley had looked in twice and 
seemed very anxious to see him. To-morrow being Saturday, 
Jack would caU again early in the afternoon. When the time 
came, he presented himself, hungry and dirty as «ver, but 
with an unwonted liveliness in his eye. 

*rve got something to say to you,* be began, in a low 
voice, nodding significantly towards Pennyloaf. 

* Go and buy what you want lot X^-TCLorrtor^ ; ^"^^"^^ "^ 
bis wife, giving her some money o\i\» oi\^^^^^'3»* v^^j^^N^aft 

Mds/ 
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Disappointed in being thus excluded from confidence, but 
obedient as ever, Pennyloaf speedily prepared herself and the . 
children, the younger of whom she still had to carry. When 
she was gone Mr. Bartley assumed a peculiar attitude and 
began to speak in an undertone. 

' You Imow that medal as you gave me the other night ? ' 

•What about it?' 

' I sold it for fourpence to a chap I know. It got me a bed 
at the lodgings in Pentonyille Boad.' 

•Oh, you did I Well, what else ? ' 

Jack was writhing in the most unaccountable way, peering 
hither and thither out of the comers of his eyes, seeming to 
have an obstruction in his throat. 

* It was in a public-house as I sold it — a chap I know. 
There was another chap as I didn't know standing just by- 
see ? He kep' looking at the medal, and he kep' looking at 
me. When I went out the chap as I didn't know followed 
behind me. I didn't see him at first, but he come up with me 
just at the top of Eosoman Street — a red-haired chap, looked 
like a corster. •* Hollo I " says he. " Hollo I " says I. " Got 
any more o' them medals ? " he says, in a quiet way like. 
«• What do you want to know for ? " I says — 'cos you see he 
was a bloke as I didn't know nothing about, and there's lio 
good being over-fi:ee with your talk. He got me to walk 
on a bit with him, and kept talking. " You didn't buy that 
nowhere," he says, with a sort of wmk. •* What it I dicbi't ?" 
I says. ** There's no harm as I know." Well, he kept on 
with his sort o' winks, and then he says, ** Got any queer to 
put round?"' 

At this point Jack lowered his voice to a whisper and looked 
timorously towards the door. 

* You know what he meant. Bob ? ' 
Bob nodded and became reflective. 

* Well, I didn't say nothing,' pursued Bartley, • but the 
chap stuck to me. ** A fair price for a fair article," he says. 
•* You'll always find me there of a Thursday night, if you've 
got any business going. Give me a look round," he says. 
'* It ain't in my Ime," I says. So he gave a grin like, and 
kep' on talking. ** If you want 2i, four-half shiner,'' he says, 
"you know where to come. Eeasonable with them as is 
reasonable. Thursday night," he says, and then he slung his 
hook round the comer.' 
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« What's a four-half shiner ? ' inquired Bob, looking from 
under his eyebrows. 

' Well, I didn't know myself, just then : but I've found out. 
It's a public-house pewter — see ? ' 

A flash of intelligence shot across Bob's fsice. • • • 

When Pennyloaf returned she found her husband with his. 
box of moulds and medals on the table. He w&s turning over 
its contents, meditatively. On the table there also lay a half- 
crown and a florin, as though Bob had been examining these 
products of the Boyal Mint with a view to improving the 
artistic qiudity of his amateur workmanship. He took up the 
coins quietly as his wife entered and put them in his pocket. 

* Mtb. Bendal's been at me again, Bob,' Pennyloaf said, as 
she set down her market-basket. * You'll have to give her 
something to-day.' 

He paid no attention, and Pennyloaf had a difficulty in 
bringing him to discuss the subject of the landlady's demands. 
Ultimately, however, he admitted with discontent the advisa- 
bility of letting Mrs. Kendal have something on account. 
Though it was Saturday night, he let hour after hour go by 
and showed no disposition to leave home ; to Pennyloaf s 
surprise, he sat almost without moving by the Are, absorbed 
in thought. 

Genuine respect for law is the result of possessing some- 
thing which the law exerts itseK to guard. Should it happen 
that you possess nothing, and that your education in meta- X 
physics has been grievously neglected, the strong probability 
is, that your mind will reduce the principle of society to its 
naked formula : Get, by whatever means, so long as with im- 
punity. On that formula Bob Hewett was brooding ; in the 
hours of this Saturday evening he exerted his mind more 
strenuously than ever before in the course of his life. And 
to a foregone result. Here is a man with no moral convic- 
tions, with no conscious relations to society save those which 
are hostile, with no personal affections; at the same time, 
vaguely aware of certain faculties in himself for which life 
afifbrds no scope and encouraged in various kinds of conceit 
by the crass stupidity of all with whom he associates. It is 
suggested to him all at once that there is a very easy way of 
improving his circumstances, and that by exercise of a certain 
craft with which he is perfectly familiar ; only, the method 
happens to be criminal. < Men who do this kind of thing are 
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constantly being oanght and severely punished. Yes ; men of 
a certain kind ; not Bobert Hewett. Bobert Hewett is alto- 
gether an exceptional being ; he is head and shoulders above 
the men with whom he mixes ; he is clever, he is remarkably 
good-looldng. K anyone in this world, of a truth Bobert 
Hewett may reckon on impunity when he sets his wits against 
the law. Why, his arrest and punishment is an altogether 
inconceivable thing ; he never in his life had a charge brought 
against him.' 

Again and again it came back to that. Every novice in 
unimpassioned crime has that thought, and the more self- 
conscious the man, the more impressed with a sense of his 
own importance, so much the weightier is its effect with him. 

We know in what spirit John Hewett regarded rebels 
against the law. Do not imagine that any impulse of that 
nature actuated his son. Clara alone had inherited her father's 
instinct of revolt. Bob's temperament was, in a certain 
measure, that of the artist ; he felt without reasoning ; he let 
himself go whither his moods propelled him. Not a man of 
evil propensities ; entertain no such thought for a moment. 
Society produces many a monster, but ihe mass of those 
whom, after creating them, it pronounces bad are merely bad 
from the conventional point of view ; they are guilty of weak- 
nesses, not of crimes. Bob was not incapable of generosity ; 
his marriage had, in fetct, implied more of that quality than 
you in the upper world can at all appreciate. He neglected 
his wife, of course, for he had never loved her, and the burden 
of her support was too great a trial for his selfishness. Weak- 
ness, vanity, a sense that he has not satisfactions proportionate 
to his desert, a strong temptation — here are the data which, 
in ordinary cases, explain a man's deUberate attempt to profit 
by criminaHty. 

In a short time Pennyloaf began to be aware of pecu* 
liarities of behaviour in her husband for which she could not 
account. Though there appeared no necessity for the step, 
he insisted on their once more seeldng new lodgings, and, 
before the removal, he destroyed all his medals and moulds. 

« What's that for. Bob ? ' Pennyloaf inquired. 

' I'll tell you, and mind you hold your tongue about it. 
Somebody's been saying as these things might get me into 
trouble. Just yon be careful not to men^ioio. \a ^o^\ft t\3L«»t I 
used tomAke tbeae kind of thingB.' 

'Bai why Biould it get you into ttodoVe'^' 
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*Mind what I tell you, and don't ask questions. You'r« 
always too ready at talking.' 

His absences of an evening were nothing new, but his 
manner on returning was such as Pennyloaf had never seen 
in him. He appeared to be suffering from some intense ex- 
citement ; his hands were unsteady ; he showed the strajigest 
nervousness if there were any unusual sounds in the house. 
Then he certainly obtained money of which his wife did not 
know the source ; he bought new articles of clothing, and in 
explanation said that he Jiad won bets. Pennyloaf remarked 
these things with uneasiness ; she had a fear during her lonely 
evenings for which she could give no reason. Poor slow- 
witted mortal though she was, a devoted fidelity attached her 
to her husband, and quickened wonderfully her apprehension 
in everything that concerned him. 

' Miss Bnowdon came to-day. Bob,' she had said, about a 
week after his order with regard to Jane. 

' Oh, she did ? And did you tell her she'd better keep 
away?' 

' Yes,', was the dispirited answer. 

• Glad to hear it.' 

As for Jack Bartley, he never showed himself at the new 
lodgings. 

Bob shortly became less regular in his attendance at the 
worki^op. An occasional Monday he had, to be sure, been 
in the habit of allowing himself, but as the winter wore on he 
was more than once found straying about the streets in mid- 
week. One morning towards the end of November, as he 
strolled along High Holbom, a hand checked his progress ; 
he gave almost a leap, and turned a face of terror upon the 
person who stopped him. It was Clem — Mrs. Snowdon. 
They had, of course, met casually since Bob's marriage, and 
in progress of time the ferocious glances they were wont to 
exchange had softened into a grin of half-friendly recognition ; 
Clem's behaviour at present was an unexpected revival of 
familiarity. When he had got over his shock Bob felt sur- 
prised, and expressed the feeling in a — * Well, what have you 
got to say for yourself? ' 

* You jumped as if I'd stuck a pin in you,' replied Clem. 
• Did you think it was a copper ? ' 

Bob looked at her with a suiVy stca\ft. TWa.^ ^^ ^=s^^ 
could have mistaken the class she \i^\oi:i%'&^ N»c>, ^^TV^^^ 
dressed in a way which made iiei com^^s^^'CL^Sc^^^^^^^ 
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in his workman's clothing somewhat incongruous ; she wore 
a heavily trimmed brown hat, a long velveteen jacket, and 
carried a little bag of imitation for. 

* Why ain't you at work ? ' she added. * Does Mrs. Penny- 
loaf Hewett know how you spend your time ? ' ^ 

< Hasn't your husband taught you to mind your own 
business ? ' 

Clem took the retort good-humouredly, and they walked 
on conversing. Not altogether at his ease thus companionedi 
Bob turned out of the main street, and presently they came 
within sight of the British Museum. 

« Ever been in that place ? ' Clem asked. 

' Of course I have,' he repUed, with his air of superiority. 

' I haven't. Is there anything to pay ? Let's go in for 
half an hour.' 

It was an odd freak, but Bob began to have a pleasure in 
this renewal of intimacy ; he wished he had been wearing his 
best suit. Years ago his father had brought him on a public 
holiday to the Museum, and his interest was chiefly excited 
by the collection of the Royal Seals. To that quarter he first 
led his' companion, and thence directed her towards objects 
more likely to supply her with amusement ; he talked freely, 
and was himself surprised at the show of information his 
memory allowed him to make — desperately vague and often 
ludicrously wide of the mark, but still a something of know- 
ledge, retained from all sorts of chance encounters by his 
capable mind. Had the British Museum been open to visitors 
in the hours of the evening, or on Sundays, Bob Hewitt would 
possibly have been employing his leisure nowadays in more 
profitable pursuits. Possibly; one cannot say more than 
that ; for the world to which he belonged is above all a world 
of frustration, and only the one man in half a million has fate 
for his friend. 

Much Clem cared for antiquities ; when she had wearied 
herself in pretending interest, a seat in an unvisited comer 
gave her an opportunity for more congenial dialogue. 

* How's Mrs. Pennyloaf?' she asked, with a smile of 
malice. 

* How's Mr. What's-his-name Snowdon ? ' was the reply. 

' My husband's a gentleman. Good thing for me I had 
ihe sense to wait.' 

^And for me too, I dare say.* 
' Whj ain 't you at work ? Got \lift BWiV*^" 
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*I can take a day off if I like, can't I ? ' 

*And you'll go 'ome and tell your wife as you've been 
working. I know what you men are. What 'ud Mrs. Penny- 
loaf say if she knew you was here with me ? You daren't tell 
her; you daren't!' 

< I'm not doing any harm as I know of. I shall tell her 
if I choose, and if I choose I shan't. I don't ask her what 
I'm to do.' 

' I dare say. And how does that mother of hers get on? 
And her brother at the pubUc ? Nice relations for Mr. Bob 
Hewett. Do they come to tea on a Sunday ? ' 

Bob glared at her, and Clem laughed, showing all her 
teeth. £Yom this exchange of pleasantries the talk passed to 
various subjects — ^the affairs of Jack Bartley and his precious 
wife, changes in Glerkenwell Close, then to Clem's own cir- 
cumstances ; she threw out hints of brilliant things in store 
for her. 

' Do you come here often ? ' she asked at length. 

* Can't say I do.' 

* Thought p'r'aps you brought Mrs. Pennyloaf. When'II 
you be here again ? ' 

* Don't know,' Bob replied, fidgeting and looking to a dis- 
tance. 

' I shouldn't wonder if I'm here this day next week,' said 
Clem, after a pause. ' You can bring Pennyloaf if you like.' 

It was dinner-time, and they left the building together. 
At the end of Museum Street they exchanged a careless nod 
and went their several ways. 



CHAPTER XXV 

A DOUBLE CONSECRATION 



Bessie Byass and her husband had, as you may suppose, 
devoted many an hour to intimate gossip on the affairs of 
their top-floor lodgers. Having no relations with Clerkenwell 
Close, they did not even hear the rumours which spread from 
Mrs. Peckover's house at the time of Jane's departure thence ; 
their curiosity, which only grew keenst ^"^ \I\xs>lj^ ^«5^ ^^% 
found no appeasement save in conjecWx^. ^Yl'^X^^^^s^js^^^^^^^^^ 
wood was in the secret from the &x^\» ^«^ "^^^ "^"^ ^^x^s^ 
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Bessie made a sly attempt now and then to get a hint from 
him, but without the least result. The appearance on the 
scene of Jane's father revived their speculation, and just after 
the old man's illness in the month of August occurred some- 
thing which gave them still fresh matter for argument. The 
rooms on the first floor having become vacant, Michael pro- 
posed certain i^ew arrangements. His own chamber was too 
much that of an invalid to serve any longer as sitting-room 
for Jane ; he desired to take the front room below for that 
purpose, to make the other on the same floor Jane's bed-room, 
and then to share with the Byasses the expense of keeping 
. a servant, whose lodging would be in the chamber thus set 
free. Hitherto Bessie and Jane and an occasional char- 
woman had done all the work of the house ; it was a day of 
jubilation for Mrs. Byass when she found herself ruling over 
a capped and aproned maid. All these things set it beyond 
doubt that Michael Snowdon had means greater than one 
would have supposed from his way of living hitherto. Jane's 
removal from work could, of course, be expluned by her grand- 
father's growing inflrmities, but Bessie saw more than this in 
the new order of things ; she began to look upon the girl with 
a certain awe, as one whose future might reveal marvels. 

For Jane, as we know, the marvels had already begun. 
She came back from Danbury not altogether like herself; 
unsettled a little, as it appeared ; and Michael's illness, be- 
falling so soon, brought her into a nervous state such as she 
had not known for a long time. The immediate effect of the 
disclosure made to her by Michael whilst he was recovering 
was to overwhelm her with a sense of responsibilities, to 
throw her mind into painful tumult. Slow of thought, habi- 
tuated to the simplest views of her own existence, very ignorant 
of the world beyond the little circle in which her fife had 
been passed, she could not at once bring into the control of 
her reflection this wondrous future to which her eyes had 
been opened. The way in which she had been made ac- 
quainted with the facts was unfortunate. Michael Snowdon, 
in spite of his deep affection for her, and of the trust he had 
come to repose in her character, did not understand Jane 
well enough to bring about this revelation with the needful 
prudence. Between him, a man burdened with the sorrowftil 
memories of a long life, originally of stem temperament, and 
now, in the feebleneBB of his age, posa^»»^^ ^^ wi ecL^TvaSasscsv 
fFliJci In several respects disturbed loia ^\xd^ai«oX.,"^^3i<3si\asAft 
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him desperately eager to secure his end now that he felt life 
slipping away from him — between him and such a girl as 
Jane there was a wider gulf than either of them could be 
aware of. Little as he desired it, he could not help using a 
tone which seemed severe rather than tenderly trustful. 
Absorbed in his great idea, conscious that it had regulated 
every detail in his treatment of Jane since she came to live 
with him, he forgot that the girl herself was by no means 
adequately prepared to receive the solemn injunctions which 
he now delivered to her. His language was as general as 
were the ideas of beneficent activity which he desired to em- 
body in Jane's fature ; but instead of inspiring her with his 
own zeal, he afiUcted her with grievous spiritual trouble. For 
a time she could only feel that something great and hard and 
high was suddenly required of her ; the old man's look seemed 
to keep repeating, * Are you worthy ? ' The tremor of by- 
gone days came back upon her as she listened, the anguish of 
timidity, the heart-sinking, with which she had been wont to 
strain her attention when Mrs. Peckover or Clem imposed a 
harsh task. 

One thing alone had she grasped as soon as it was uttered; 
one word of reassurance she could recall when she sat down 

,in. solitude to collect her thoughts. Her grandfather had 
mentioned that Sidney Kirkwood already Imew this secret. 
To Sidney her whole being turned in tibil hour of distress ; 
he was the friend who would help her with counsel and teach 
her to be strong. But hereupon there revived in her a trouble 
which for the moment she had forgotten, and it became so 
acute that she was driven to speak to Michael in a way 
which had till now seemed impossible. When she entered his 
room — ^it was the morning after their grave conversation — 

. Michael welcomed her with a face of joy, which, however, 
she still felt lo be somewhat stem and searching in its look. 
When they had talked for a few moments, Jane said : 

' I may speak about this to Mr. Eirkwood, grandfather ? ' 

* I hope you will, Jane. Strangers needn't know of it yet, 
but we can speak freely to him.' 

After many endeavours to find words that would veil her 
thought, she constrained herself to ask : 

* Does he think I can be all you wish ? ' 
Michael looked at her with a smiie. 

* Sidney baa no less faith in you \3cisai \ \LW<5i,\i^ ^^«^ ^ 
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'I've been thinking — that perhaps he distrusted me a 
little.* 

'Why, my child?' 

' I don't quite know. But there's been a little difference 
in him, I think, since we came back.' 

Michael's countenance fell* 

•Difference? How?' 

But Jane could not go further. She wished she had not 
spoken. Her feice began to grow hot, and she moved away. 

' It's only your &iicy,' continued Michael. ' But may be 
that — — xou think he isn't quite so easy in his talking to 
you as he was ? ' 

* I've fancied it. But it was only— • 

'Well, you may be partly right,' said her grandfather, 
softening his voice. * See, Jane, I'll tell you something. I 
think there's no harm ; perhaps I ought to. You must know 
that I hadn't meant to speak to Sidney of these things just 
when I did. It came about, because he had something to tell 
mCt and something I was well pleased to hear. It was about 
you, Jane, and in that way I got talking— something about 
you, my child. Afterwards, I asked him whether he wouldn't 
speak to you yourself, but he said no — ^not till you'd heard all 
that was before you. I think I understood him, and I dare say 
you will, if you think it over.' 

Matter enough for thinking over, in these words. Did she 
understand them aright ? Before leaving the room she had 
not dared to look her grandfather in the face, but she knew 
well that he was regar£ng her still with the same smile. Did 
she understand him aright ? 

Try to read her mind. The world had all at once grown 
very large, a distress to her imagination ; worse still, she had 
herself become a person of magnified importance, irrecog- 
nisable in her own sight, moving, thinking so unnaturally. 
Jane, I assure you, had thought very Uttle of herself hitherto 
— in both senses of the phrase. Joyous because she could not 
help it, full of gratitude, admiration, generosity, she occupied 
her thoughts very much with other people, but knew not self- 
seeking, knew not self-esteem. The one thing affecting herself 
over which she mused frequently was her suffering as a little 
thrall in Glerkenwell Close, and the result was to make her 
verjr humhle. She had been an ill-used, ragged, work-worn 
child, and something of that iegcoAfiAioii ^^^tcl<^> \si \2l^^ 
feeling, still to ch'ng to her. CoxiiaL ^e^ Vk»N^ ^emjt^tcl ^S»s3ii 
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Hewett's view of her position, she would have felt its injustice, 
but at the same time would have bowed her head. And in 
this spirit had she looked up to Sidney Kirkwood, regarding 
him as when she was a child, save for that subtle modScation 
which began on the day when she brought news of Clara 
Hewett's disappearance. Perfect in kindness, Sidney had never 
addressed a word to her which imphed more than fnendship — 
never until that evening at the &rm ; then for the first time 
had he struck a new note. His words seemed spoken with 
the express purpose of altering his and her relations to each 
other. So much Jane had felt, and his change since then was 
all the more painful to her, all the more confusing. Now that 
of a sudden she had to regard herself in an entirely new way, 
the dearest interest of her life necessarily entered upon another 
phase. Struggling to understand how her grandfather could 
think her worthy of such high trust, she inevitably searched 
her mind for testimony as to the account in which Sidnev held 
her. A fearful hope had already flushed her cheeks before 
Michael spoke the words which surely could have but one 
meaning. 

On one point Sidney had left her no doubts ; that his love 
for Clara Hewett was a thing of the past he had told her dis- 
tinctly. And why did he wish her to be assured of that ? Oh, 
had her grandfather been mistaken in those words he reported ? 
Durst she put faith in them, coming thus to her by another's 
voice ? 

Doubts and dreads and self-reproofs might still visit her 
from hour to hour, but the instinct of joy would not allow her 
to refuse admission to this supreme hope. As if in spite of 
herself, the former gladness— nay , a gladness multipHed beyond 
conception — ^reigned once more in her heart. Her grandfather 
would not speak lightly in such a matter as this ; the meaning 
of his words was confessed, to all eternity immutable. Had 
it, then, come to this 7 The friend to whom she looked up 
with such reverence, with voiceless gratitude, when he con- 
descended to speak kindly to her, the Peckovers' miserable 
little servant — ^he, after all ihese changes and chances of life, 
sought her now that she was a woman, and had it on his lips 
to say that he loved her. Hitherto the impossible, the silly 
thought to be laughed out of her head, the desire l<:ys.'<^\>^s^ 
she would have chid herself dursl a\i^ \ia»^^ ^^^^'^ ^^sc^^s^^^^ ^ 
— was it become a very tratii? *'Kee5 ^^ ^qkA V'^^js^'*"^^^^* 
tbiDga'U be better some day; "ao^ xasss:? ^^-ax^ ^\»r^ 
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rainy and windy night when he threw his coat over her and 
spoke those words ? Yet she could hear them now, and the 
tears that rushed to her eyes as she blessed him for his manly 
goodness were as much those of the desolate child as of the 
ftdl-hearted woman* 

And the change that she had observed in him since that 
evening at Danbury ? A real change, but only of manner* 
He would not say to her what he had meant to say until she 
kaew the truth about her own circumstances. In simple 
words, she being rich and he having only what he earned by 
his daily work, Sidney did not think it right to speak whilst 
she was still in ignorance. The delicacy of her instincts, and 
the sympathies awakened by her affection, made this perfectly 
clear to her, strange and difficult to grasp as the situation was 
at first. When she understood, how her soul laughed with 
exulting merriment! Consecration to a great idea, endow- 
ment with the means of wide beneficence — this not only left 
lier cold, but weighed upon her, afflicted her beyond her 
strength. What was it, in truth, that restored her to herself 
and made her heart beat joyously ? Enit your brows against 
her ; shake your head and raze her name from that catalogue 
of saints whereon you have inscribed it in anticipation. Jane 
rejoiced simply because she loved a poor man, and had riches 
that she could lay at his feet. 

Great sums of money, vague and disturbing to her imagi- 
nation when she was bidden hcdd them in trust for unknown 
people, gleamed and made music now that she could think of 
them as a gift of love. By this way of thought she could 
escape from the confusion in which Michael's solemn appeal 
had left her. Exalted by her great hope, calmed by the 
assurance of aid that would never fail her, she began to feel 
the beauty of the task to which she was summoned ; the 
appalling responsibihty became a high privilege now that it 
was to be shared with one in whose wisdom and strength she 
had measureless confidence. She knew now what wealth 
meant ; it was a great and glorious power, a source of blessings 
incalculable. This power it would be hers to bestow, and no 
man more worthy than he who should receive it at her hands. 

It was not without result that Jane had been so long a 

Usbener to the conversations between Michael and Eirkwood. 

Defective as w&b her instruction in the ordinary sense, those 

Gvenings spent in the company oi tiie \wo iivfeTL\L'aA. ^QKi^xKxvaVL 

^reHnehermodea of thought. In btj\\« ol^^\L\xT[^\^vs^«sk 
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of her mind and her narrow experience, she had learned to 
think on matters which are wholly strange to girls of her 
station, to regard the life of the world and the individual in a 
light of ideaUsm and with a freedom from ignoble association 
rare enough in any class. Her forecast of the future to be 
spent with Sidney was pathetic in its simplicity, but had the 
stamp of nobleness. Thinking of the past years, she made 
clear tp herself all the significance of her training. In her 
general view of things, wealth was naturally alhed with educa- 
tion, but she understood why Michael had had her taught so 
little. A wealthy woman is called a lady ; yes, but that was 
exactly what she was not to become. On that account she 
had gone to work, when in reahty there was no need for her 
to do so. Never must she remove herself &om the poor and 
the laborious, her kin, her care ; never must she forget those 
bitter sufferings of her childhood, precious as enabhng her 
to comprehend the misery of others for whom had come no 
rescue. She saw, moreover, what was meant by Michael's 
religious teaching, why he chose for her study such parts of 
the Bible as taught the beauty of compassion, of service ren- 
dered to those whom the world casts forth and leaves to perish. 
All this grew upon her, when once the gladness of her heart 
was revived. It was of the essence of her being to exercise all 
human and self-forgetfal virtues, and the consecration to a 
life of beneficence moved her profoundly now that it followed 
upon consecration to the warmer love. . . . 

When Sidney paid his next visit Jane was alone in the 
new sitting-room ; her grandfather said he did not feel well 
enough to come down this evening. It was the first time that 
Kirkwood had seen the new room. After making his in- 
quiries about Michael he surveyed the arrangements, which 
were as simple as they could be, and spoke a few words re- 
garding the comfort Jane would find in them. He had his 
hand on a chair, but did not sit down, nor lay aside his hat. 
Jane suffered firom a constraint which she had never before 
felt in his presence. 

* You know what grandfather has been telling me ? * she 
said at length, regarding him with grave eyes. 

* Yes. He told me of his intention.' 

* I asked him if I might speak to you about it, Ik^-^iai 
hard to understand at first.' 

'It would be, I've no doubt; ^^ ^ 

Jane moved a little, took up aom^ ftcwsv%> wA ^^"^^V^^^ 
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self. Sidney let his hat drop on to the chair, but remained 
standing, his arms resting on the back. 

* It's a very short time since I myself knew of it,' he con- 
tinued. * Till then, I as Httle imagined as you did that ' 

He paused, then resumed more quickly, 'But it explains 
many things which I had always understood in a simpler 
way.' 

' I feel, too, that I know grandfather much better than I 
did,' Jane said. ' He's always been thinking about the time 
when I should be old enough to hear what plans he'd made 
for me. I do so hope he really trusts me, Mr. Eirkwood ! I 
don't know whether I speak about it as he wishes. It isn't 
^asy to say all I think, but I mean to do my best to be what 
he ' 

* He knows that very well. Don't be anxious ; he feels 
that all his hopes have been reahsed in you.' 

There was silence. Jane made a pretence of using her 
needle, and Sidney watched her hands. 

* He spoke to you of a lady called Misai Lant ? ' were his 
next words. 

' Yes. He just mentioned her.' 

* Are you going to see her soon ? ' 

* I don't kuow. Have you seen her ? ' 

' No. But I believe she's a woman you could soon be 
friendly with. I hope your grandfather w&l ask her to come 
here before long.' 

* I'm rather afraid of strangers.' 

* No doubt,' said the other, smiling. * But you'll get over 
that. I shall do my best to persuade Mr. Snowdon to make 
you acquainted with her.' 

Jane drew in her breath uneasily. 

* She won't want me to know other people, I hope ? ' 

' Oh, if she does, they'll be kind and nice and easy to 
talk to.' 

Jane raised her eyes and said half-laughingly : 

' I feel as if I was very childish, and that makes me feel 
it still Inore. Of course, if it's necessary, I'll do my best to 
talk to strangers. But they won't expect too much of me, at 
first ? I mean, if they find me a Httle slow, they won't be 
impatient ? ' 

' You mustn't think that hard things are going to be asked 
ofjrou. You '11 never be required to aoj ot ^o wi-^Vk&xi^^Jaa^^^^Qxs. 
iaven 't already said and done many ^ \am^» «^\a x^aiwa:^^* 
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Why, it's some time since you began the kind of work of which 
your grandfather has been spealong.' 

* I have begun it ? How ? ' 

' Who has been such a good friend to Pennyloaf , and helped 
her as nobody else could have done ? ' 

* Oh, but that's nothing I ' 

Sidney was on the point of replying, but suddenly altered 
his intention. He raised himself from the leaning attitude, 
and took his hat. 

* Well, we'll talk about it another time,' he ^aid carelessly. 
• I can't stop long to-night, so I'll go up and see your grand- 
father.' 

Jane rose silently. 

* I'll just look in and say good-night before I go,' Sidney 
lidded, as he left the room. 

He did so, twenty minutes after. When he opened the 
door Jane was sewing busily, but it was only on hearing his 
footsteps that she had so applied herself. He gave a friendly 
nod, and departed. 

Still the same change in his manner. A httle while ago 
he would have chatted freely and forgotten the time. 

Another week, and Jane made the acquaintance of the lady 
whose name we have once or twice heard. Miss Lant, the 
friend of old Mr. Percival. Of middle age and with very plain 
features. Miss Lant had devoted herself to philanthropic work ; 
she had an income of a few hundred pounds, and lived almost 
as simply as the Snowdons in order to save money for charit- 
able expenditure. Unfortunately the earlier years of her life 
had been joyless, and in the energy which she brought to this 
self-denying enterprise there was just a touch of excess, 
common enough in those who have been defrauded of their 
natural satisfactions and find a resource in altruism. She 
was no pietist, but there is nowadays coming into existence 
a class of persons who substitute for the old religious acerbity 
a narrow and oppressive zeal for good works of purely human 
sanction, and to this order Miss Lant might be said to belong. ' 
However, nothing but what was agreeable manifested itself in 
her intercourse with Michael and Jane ; the former found her 
ardent spirit very congenial, and the latter was soon at ease 
in her company. 

It was a keen distress to Jane'^^ieti ^'ft\i'e»jt^\s5sa>L^^£«ss^- 
loaf that Bob would allow no i\x\.\xTe> m^^\AXi%'^\i^'^^^'^^'^^*^^ 
la vain she sought an explanaliou\ ^eimjVi^^ ^x^V^^^^^ 
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know nothing of her husband's motives, but implored her 
friend to keep away for a time, as any disregard of Bob's in» 
junction would only result in worse troubles than she yet had 
to endure. Jane sought the aid of Eirkwood, begging him to 
interfere with young Hewett ; the attempt was made, but 
proved fruitless. * Sic volo, siojubeo,' was Bob's standpoint, 
and he as good as bade Sidney mind his own affairs. 

Jane suffered, and more than she herself would have an* 
ticipated. She had conceived a liking, almost an affection, 
for poor, shiftless Pennyloaf, strengthened, of course, by the 
devotion with which the latter repaid her. But something 
more than this injury to her feelings was involved in her dis- 
tress on being excluded from those sorry lodgings. Pennyloaf 
was comparatively an old friend ; she represented the past, its 
contented work, its familiar associations, its abundant happi- 
ness. And now, though Jane did not acknowledge to herself 
that she regretted the old state of things, still less that she 
leared the future, it was undeniable that the past seemed very 
bright in her memory, and that something weighed upon her 
heart, forbidding such gladsomeness as she had known. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

SIDNEY'S BTBUGGLE 



In the dreary days when autunm is being choked by the first 
fogs, Sidney Kirkwood had to bestir himself and to find new 
lodgings. The cheerless task came upon him just when he 
had already more than sufficient trouble, and to tear himself 
out of the abode in which he had spent eight years caused 
him more than regret ; he felt superstitiously about it, and 
questioned fate as to what sorrows might be lurking for him 
behind this comer in life's journey. Movehemust ; his landlady 
was dead, and the house would perhaps be vacant for a long 
time. After making search about Islington one rainy evening, 
he found himself at the end of Hanover Street, and was drawn 
to the famihar house ; not, however, to visit the Snowdons, but 
to redeem a promise recently made to Bessie Byass, who de- 
eJared herself vastly indignant at the neglect with which he 
treated her. So, instead of going \xp ttie «\.e^^ \^ "Cn^ ^^ssi\» 
^oor, he descended into the area. ■Beaa\e\iet^^lo^«^^^\». 
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him, and after a shrewd glance, made as though she would 
close the door again. • Nothing for you I The idea of beggars 
coming down the area-steps I Be ofif I ' 

* I'm worse than a beggar,' repUed Sidney, * Housebreak- 
ing's more in my line.' 

And he attempted to force an entrance. Bessie struggled, 
but had to give in, overcome with laughter. Samuel was 
enjoying a pipe in the front kitchen ; in spite of the dignity of 
keeping a servant (to whom the back kitchen was sacred), Mr. 
and Mrs. Byass frequently spent their evenings below stairs 
in the same manner as of old. 

The talk began with Sidney's immediate difficulties. 

* Now if it had only happened half a year ago,' said Bessie, 
• I should have got you into our first-floor rooms.' 

* Shouldn't wonder if we have him there yet, some day/ 
remarked Sam, winking at his wife. 

* Not him,' was Bessie's rejoinder, with a meaning smile. 
' He's a cool hand, is Mr. Kirkwood. He knows how to wait. 
When something happens, we shall have him taking a house 
out at Highbury, you see if he don't.' 

Sidney turned upon her with anything but a jesting look. 

* What do you mean by that, Mrs. Byass ? ' he asked, 
sharply. * When what happens ? What are you hinting at ? ' 

' Bless us and save us ! ' cried Bessie. ' Here, Sam, he's 
going to swallow me. What harm have I done ? ' 

' Please tell me what you meant ? ' Sidney urged, his face 
expressing strong annoyance. * Why do you call me a ** cool 
hand," and say that " I know how to wait " ? What did you 
mean ? I'm serious ; I want you to explain.' 

Whilst he was speaking there came a knock at the kitchen 
door. Bessie cried, ' Come in,' and Jane showed herself; she 
glanced in a startled way at Sidney, murmured a 'good- 
evening ' to him, and made a request of Bessie for some trifle 
she needed. Sidney, after just looking round, kept his seat 
and paid no further attention to Jane, who speedily retired. 

Silence followed, and in the midst of it Kirkwood pushed 
his chair impatiently. 

'Bess,' cried Samuel, with an affected jocoseness, 'you're 
called upon to apologise. Don't make a fool of yourself again.' 

* I don't see why he need be so snappish with me^' ^^^^^ 
bis wife. ' I beg his pardon, it Yie -^^xA*^ TSife" 

But Sidney was laughing lio^, \!tiW3^^ ^^"^ ^-. '^^^ 
natural way. He put an end to t\ie VacvftLSoJt, ^xA. vs^ "^^^ ^ 
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talk of quite a dififerent kind. When sapper-time was at hand 
he declared that it was impossible for hun to stay. The hour 
had been anything but a lively one, and when he was gone 
his friends discussed at length this novel display of ill-humour 
on Sidney's part. I 

He went home muttering to himself, and passed as bad a 
night as he had ever known. Two days later his removal to 
new lodgings was effected; notwithstanding his desire to get 
into a cleaner region, he had taken a room at the top oi a 
house in Bed Lion Street, in the densest part of Glerkenwell, 
where his neighbours under the same roof were craftsmen, 
carrying on their business at home. 

' It'll do well enough just for a time,' he said to himselfl 
* Who can say when I shall be really settled again, or whether 
I ever shall ? * 

Midway in an attempt to put his things in order, to nail 
his pictures on the walls and bring forth his books again, he 
was seized with such utter discouragement that he let a 
volume drop from his hand and threw himself into a seat. A 
moan escaped his lips — * That cursed money I ' 

Ever since the disclosure made to him oy Michael Snow- 
don at Danbury he had been sensible of a grave uneasiness 
respecting his relations with Jane. At the moment he might 
imagine j^mself to share the old man's enthusiasm, or dream, 
or craze— whichever name were the most appropriate — ^but 
not an hour had passed before he began to lament that such 
a romance as this should envelop the life which had so linked 
itself with his own. Immediately there arose in him a struggle 
between the ideaUst tendency, of which he had his share, and 
stubborn everyday sense, supported by his knowledge of the 
world and of his own being — a struggle to continue for 
months, thwarting the natural current of his life, racking his 
intellect, embittering his heart's truest emotions. Conscious 
of mystery in Snowdon's affairs, he had never dreamed of 
such a solution as this ; the probabihty was— so he had 
thought — that Michael received an annuity under the will of 
his son who died in Australia. No word of the old man's had 
ever hinted at wealth in his possession ; the complaints he 
frequently made of the ill use to which wealthy people put 
their means seemed to imply a regret that he, with his purer 
purposes, had no power of doing anything. There was no 
explaining the manner of Jane's \)imgm^-\x^ VL \V» ^«t^ ^<^Hk 
Bcessary that she should be able to B\x^i^x\»\iet^^\ ^h^AV^^-a* 
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en vrhich Michael acted was not such as would suggest itself, 
even to Sidney's mind. Dehberately to withhold education 
irom a girl who was to inherit any property worth speaking 
of would be acting with such boldness of originality that 
Sidney could not seriously have attributed it to his friend. 
Li fact, he did not know Michael until the revelation was 
made ; the depths of the man's character escaped him. 

The struggle went all against ideaUsm. It was a noble 
vision, that of Michael's, but too certainly Jane Snowdon was 
not the person to make it a reaUty ; the fearful danger was, 
that all the possibihties of her life might be sacrificed to a 
vain conscientiousness. Her character was full of purity and 
sweetness and self-forgetful warmth, but it had not the strength 
necessary for the carrying out of a purpose beset with diffi- 
culties and perils. Michael, it was true, appeared to be aware 
of this ; it did not, however, gravely disturb him, and for the 
simple reason that not to Jane alone did he look for the com- 
pletion of his design ; destiny had brought him aid such as he 
could never have anticipated ; Jane's helpmate was at hand, 
in whom his trust was unbounded. 

What was in his way, that Sidney should not accept the 
responsibility? Conscience from the first whispered against 
his doing so, and the whisper was grown to so loud a voice 
that not an adverse argument could get effective hearing. 
Temptations lurked for him and sprang out in moments of 
his weakness, but as temptations they were at once recognised. 
rEe had gone too far to retire ; he would be guilty of sheer 
treachery to Jane ; he would break the old man's heart.' All 
which meant merely that he loved the girl, and that it would 
be like death to part from her. But why part ? What had 
conscience got hold of, that it made all this clamour ? Oh, it 
was simple enough; Sidney not only had no faith in the 
practicability of such a life's work as Michael visioned, but 
he had the profoundest distrust of his own moral strength if 
he should allow himself to be committed to lifelong renuncia- 
tion. ' I am no hero,' he said, ' no enthusiast. The time 
when my whole being could be stirred by social questions has 
gone by. I am a man in love, and in proportion as my love 
has strengthened, so has my old artist-self revived in me, 
until now I can imagine no bliss so perfect as to tsajwrc^ ^^sms^ 
Snowdon and go off to live witTa \i«t ^m\<^ ^€s.^ ^S2^ \a5&iRS.> 
where no echo of the suffering ^oxVai ^o\i\^ ^^^'t x^'^^^s^^ 
To confess this was to make it terr\\>\3 ^«t\»wxi Hiasw^ ^c^cswaa 
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later the burden of oonscientioasness would become intoler- 
able. Not from Jane would support come in that event ; she, 
poor child I would &11 into miserable perplexity, in conflict 
between love and duty, and her life wotdd be ruined. 

Of course a man might have said, 'What matter how 
things arrange themselves when Michael is past knowledge of 
them ? I will marry the woman I honesUy desire, and to- 
gether we will carry out this humanitarian project so long as 

it be possible. When it ceases to be so, well .' But 

Sidney could not take that view. It diamed him beyond 
endurance to think that he must ever avoid Jane's look, 
because he had proved himself dishonest, and, what were 
worse, had tempted her to become so. 

The conflict between desire and scruple made every day a 
weariness. Instead of looking forward eagerly to the evening 
in the week which he spent with Michael md Jane, he dreaded 
its approach. Scarcely had he met Jane's look since this 
trouble began ; he knew that her voice when she spoke to 
him expressed consciousness of something new in their rela- 
tions, and even whilst continuing to act his part he suffered 
ceaselessly. Had Michael ever repeated to his granddaughter 
the confession which Sidney would now have given anything 
to recall? It was more than possible. Of Jane's feeling 
Sidney could not entertain a serious doubt, and he knew that 
for a long time he had done his best to encourage it. It was 
nnpardonable to draw aloof from her just because these cir- 
cumstances had declared themselves, circumstances which 
brought perplexity into her life and doubtless made her long 
for another kind of support than Michael coiQd aflbrd hen 
The old man himself appeared to be waiting anxiously ; he 
had fallen back into his habit of long dlences, and often 
regarded Sidney in a way which the latter only too well 
imderstood. 

He tried to help himself through the time of indecision 

by saying that there was no hurry. Jane was very young, 

and with the new order of things her life had in truth only 

just begun. She must have a space to look about her ; all 

the better if she could form various acquaintances. On that 

account he urged so strongly that she should be brought into 

relation with Miss Lant, and, if possible, with certain of Miss 

Iamt'8 friends. AM very well, had not the reasoning been 

ptterly inBinceie. li might have appAieSi \.o «iXLO^i^xct ^^t^wi-, 

m Jane's case it was mere sophistry. B.et natot^^ ^^^^loma- 
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keeping; to force her into alliance with oonsoiotus philan- 
thropists was to set her in the falsest position conceivable ; 
striving to motdd herself to the desires of tiiose she loved, she 
would suffer patiently and in secret mourn for the time when 
she had been obscure and happy. These things Sidney knew 
with a certainty only less than that wherewith he judged his 
own sensations ; between Jane and himself the sympathy was 
perfect. And in despite of scruple he would before long 
have obeyed the natural impulse of his heart, had it not been 
that still graver complications declared themselves, and by 
exasperating his over-sensitive pride made him reckless of the 
j^ain he gave to others so long as his own self-torture was 
made sufficiently acute. 

With Joseph Snowdon he was doing his best to be on 
genial terms, but the task was a hard one. The more he 
saw of Joseph, the less he Hked him. Of late the filter manu- 
facturer had begun to strike notes in his conversation which 
jarred on Sidney's sensibihties, and made him disagreeably 
suspicious that something more was meant than Joseph cared 
to put into plain speech. Since his establishment in business 
Joseph had become remarkably attentive to his father; he 
appeared to enter with much zeal into all that concerned 
Jane ; he conversed privately with the old man for a couple 
of hours at a time, and these dialogues, for some reason or 
other, he made a point of reporting to Sidney. According to 
these reports — and Sidney did not wholly discredit them — 
Michael was coming to have a far better opinion of his son 
than formerly, was even disposed to speak with him gravely 
of his dearest interests. 

' We talked no end about you, Sidney, last night,' said 
Joseph on one occasion, with the smile whereby he meant to 
express the last degree of friendly inteUigence. 

And Sidney, though anxiously desiring to know the gist of 
the conversation, in this instance was not gratified. He could 
not bring himself to put questions, and went away in a mood 
of vague annoyance which Joseph had the especial power of 
exciting. 

With the Byasses, Joseph was forming an intimacy ; of 
this too Sidney became aware, and it irritated him. The 
exact source of this irritation he did not at first recognise^ but 
it was disclosed at length unmiat«tkaJc>\^ ^tics^^^ «ss^ ^^Da^^ 's^v 
the occasion of the visit recently 4ea(itvN:>^. ^^•e^ivsJ ^^^-^^^^^^ v 
which roused bim in so un\vanie3L «i m-asmfcx^^ssss;^^^^'^^^^ 
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course, bat one meaning ; as soon as he heard it, Sidney saw 
as in a flash that one remaining aspect of his position which 
had not as yet attracted his concern. The Byasses had learnt, 
or had been put in the way of surmising, that Michael Snow* 
don was wealthy ; instantly they passed to the reflection that 
in marrying Jane their old acquaintance would be doing an 
excellent stroke of business. They were coarse-minded, and 
Bessie could even venture to jest with him on this detestable 
view of his projects. But was it not very likely that they 
derived their information from Joseph Snowdon ? And if so, 
was it not all but certain that Joseph had suggested to them 
this way of regarding Sidney himself? 

So when Jane's face appeared at the door he held himself 
in stubborn disregard of her. A thing impossible to him, he 
would have said a few minutes ago. He revenged himself 
upon Jane. Good ; in this way he was likely to make noble 
advances. 

The next evening he was due at the Snowdons', and for 
the very first time he voluntarily kept away. He posted a 
note to say that the business of his removal had made him 
irregular; he would come next week, when things were 
settled once more. 

Thus it came to pass that he sat wretchedly in his un* 
famihar room and groaned about ' that accursed money.' His 
only relief was in bursts of anger. Why had he not the 
courage to go to Michael and say plainly what he thought ? 
* You have formed a wild scheme, the project of a fanatic. 
Its realisation would be a miracle, and in your heart you 
must know that Jane's character contains no miraculous 
possibilities. You are playing with people's lives, as fanatics 
always do. For Heaven's sake, bestow your money on the 

Practical folks who make a solid business of relieving distress I 
ane, I know, will bless you for making her as poor as ever. 
Things are going on about you which you do not suspect. 
Your son is plotting, plotting ; I can see it. This money will 
be the cause of endless suffering to those you really love, and 
will never be of as much benefit to the unknown as if prac- 
tical people dealt with it. Jane is a simple girl, of infinite 
goodness ; what possesses you that you want to make her an 
impossible sort of social saint ? ' Too hard to speak thus 
£nnMjr. Michael had no longer the mental pliancy of even 
SIX months ago; his idea was every \.\im^ \.o \ivcsi% ^^V^\i<^- 
^Awe weaker, it would gain the dixe Ioicg ol Mi\i^>x^\s^^>i^^^^ 
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And in the meantime he, Sidney, must submit to be slandered 
by that fellow who had his own ends to gain. 

To marry Jane, and, at the old man's death, resign every 
farthing of the money to her trustees, for charitable uses ? — 
But the old pang of conscience ; the life-long wound to Jaiie's 
tender heart. 

A day of headache and incapacity, during which it was all 
he could do to attend to his mechanical work, and again the 
miserable loneliness of his attic. It rained, it rained. He 
had half a mind to seek refuge at some theatre, but the 
energy to walk so far was lacking. And whilst he stood 
stupidly abstracted there came a knock at his door. 

' I thought I'd just see if you'd got straight,' said Joseph 
Snowdon, entering with his genial smile. 

Sidney made no reply, but turned as if to stir the fire* 
Hands in pockets, Joseph sauntered to a seat. 

* Think you'll be comfortable here ? ' he went on. * Well, 
well ; of course it's only temporary.' 

' I don't know about that,' returned Sidney. I may stay 
here as long as I was at the last place — eight years.' 

Joseph laughed, with exceeding good-nature. 

' Oh yes ; I shouldn't wonder,' he said, entering into the 
joke. * StiU • — becoming serious — * I wish you'd found a 
pleas&nter pla^e. With the winter coming on, you see * 

Sidney broke in with splenetic perversity. 

' I don't know that I shall pass the winter here. My 
arrangements are all temporary — all of them.' 

After glancing at him the other crossed his legs and seemed 
to dispose himself for a stay of some duration. 

* You didn't turn up the other night — ^in Hanover Street.* 

* No.' 

* I was there. We talked about you. My father has a 
notion you haven't been quite well lately. I dare say you're 
wonying a Httle, eh ? ' 

Sidney remained standing by the fireplace, turned so that 
his flEbce was in shadow. 

* Worry ? Oh, I don't know,' he replied, idly. 

Well, Tm worried a good deal, Sidney, and that's the 
fact.' 

'What about?' 

* All sorts of tilings. I've meant to hwi^k ^ \sss^^\sK».^^5e5^ 
/on; hut then I don't quite kno^ W« \«i Xi^'^* ^^§^^^^^'• 
li '8 cbie£jr about Jane,' i 
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Sidney neither moved nor spoke. 

* After all, Sidney,' resumed the other, softening his voiee, 
* I am her father, you see. A precious bad one I've been, that 
there's no denying, and dash it if I don't sometimes feel 
ashamed of myself. I do whefi she speaks to me in that plea- 
sant way she has — ^you know what I mean. For all that, I 
am her father, and I think it's only right I should do my best 
to make her happy. You agree with that, I know.' 

* Certainly I do.' 

' You won't take it ill if I ask whether — in fact, whether 
you've ever asked her — you know what I mean.' 

* I have not,' Sidney repHed, in a clear, unmoved tone, 
changing his position at the same time so as to look his inter- 
locutor in the face. 

Joseph seemed relieved. 

* StiU,' he continued, ' you've given her to understand— 
eh ? I suppose there's no secret about that ? * 

* I've often spoken to her very intimately, but I have used 
no words such as you are thinking of. It's quite true that my 
way of behaving has meant more than ordinary friendship.' 

* Yes, yes ; you're not offended at me bringing this sub- 
ject up, old man ? You see, I'm her father, after all, and I 
think we ought to understand each other.' 

* You are quite right.' 

* Well, now, see.' He fidgeted a little. * Has my father 
ever told you that his friend the lawyer, Percival, altogether 
went against that way of bringing up Jane ? ' 

* Yes, I know that.' 

* You do ? ' Joseph paused before proceeding. * To tell 
you the truth, I don't much care about Percival. I had a 
talk with him, you know, when my business was being settled. 
No, I don't quite take to him, so to say. Now, you won't be 
offended ? The fact of the matter is, he asked some rather 
queer questions about you — or, at all events, if they weren't 
exactly questions, they — they came to the same thing.' 

Sidney was beginning to glare under his brows. Common- 
sense told him how very unlikely it was that a respectable 
solicitor should compromise himself in talk with a stranger, 
and that such a man as J. J. Snowdon ; yet, whether the story 
were true or not, it meant that Joseph was plotting in some 
FzJ^ waj, and thus confirmed his suspicions. He inquired, 
brieBy and indifferently^ what Mr. T?exdN«i'^ Vnam\x.^NKa^^ 
been. 
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* Well, I told you I don't mach care for the fellow. He 
didn't say as mach, mind, but he seemed to be hinting-like 
that, as Jane's father, I should do well to — to keep an eye on 
you — ha, ha I It came to that, I thought — though, of course, 
I may have been mistaken. It shows how little he knows 
about you and father. I fancy he'd got it into his head that 
it was you set father on those plans about Jane — though why 
I'd like to Imow.' 

He paused. Sidney kept his eyes down, and said nothing. 

' Well, there's quite enough of that ; too much. Still I 
thought I'd tell you, you see. It's well to know when we've 
got enemies behind our backs. But see, Sidney ; to speak 
seriously, between ourselves.' He leaned forward in the con- 
fidential attitude. * You say you've gone just a bit further • 
than friendship with our Janey. WeU, I don't know a better 
man, and that's the truth — but don't you think we might put 
this off for tf year or two ? Look now, here's this lady. Miss 
Lant, taking up the girl, and it's an advantage to her ; you 
won't deny that. I sympathise with my good old dad ; I do, 
honestly ; but I can't help thinking that Janey, in her posi- 
tion, ought to see a little of the world. There's no secrets 
between us ; you know what she'll have as well as I do. I 
should be a brute if I grudged it her, after all she's suffered 
firom my neglect. But don't you think we might leave her 
tre6 for a year or two ? ' 

* Yes, I agree with you.' 

'You do? I thought you and I could understand each 
other, if we only got really talking. Look here, Sidney ; I 
don't mind just whispering to you. For anything I know, 
Percival is saying disagreeable thiags to the old man ; but 
don't you worry about that. It don't matter a scrap, you see, 
so long as you and I keep friendly, eh ? I'm talking very 
open to you, but it's all for Janey's sake. If you went and 
told father I'd been saying anything against Percival — well, it 
would make things nasty for me. I've put myself in ;^our 
hands, but I know the kmd of man you are. It's only right 
you should hear of what's said. Don't worry ; we'll just wait 
a little, that's all. I mean it all for the little girl's sake. 
It wouldn't be nice if you married her and then she was 
told—eh?' 

Sidney looked at the speaker steadily, thA\i^\3ct^^^kss^^^^ 

and moved about for a few momenX*^. k^V^bV^^'^^^^:^^^ 

sllenee, Joseph, after throwing oxA «ii te^ ^^-^^^ ^^ajsossaaa^^^ 
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goodwill and trust, rose to take his leave. Eirkwood shook 
hands with him, bat spoke not a word. Late the same night 
Sidney penned a letter to Michael Snowdon. In the morn- 
ing he read it over, and instead of patting it into an enYelope, 
locked it away in one of his drawers. 

When the evening for his visit to Hanover Street again 
came roand he again absented himself, this time jast caUing 
to leave word with the servant that business kept him away. 
The business was that of walking aimlessly about GlerkenweU, 
in mud and fog. About ten o'clock he came to Farringdon 
Boad Buildings, and with a glance up towards the Hewetts* 
window he was passing by when a hand clutched at him. 
Turning, he saw the face of John Hewett, painfully disturbed, 
strained in some wild emotion. 

'Sidney! Gome this way; I want to speak to you.' 

• Why, what's wrong ? ' 

* Come over here. Sidney — I've found my girl — ^I've found 
Clara I 



CHAPTEE XXVn 

CLABA'S BETUBM 



Mbs. Eagles, a middle-aged woman of something more than 
average girth, always took her time in ascending to that fif(;h 
storey where she and her husband shared a tenement with the 
Hewett family. This afternoon her pause on each landing 
was longer than usual, for a yellow fog, which mocked the 
pale glimmer of gas-jets on the staircase, made her gasp asth- 
matically. She carried, too, a heavy market-bag, having done 
her Saturday purchasing earlier than of wont on account of 
the intolerable weather. She reached the door at length, and 
being too much exhausted to search her pocket for the latch- 
key, knocked for admission. Amy Hewett opened to her, and 
she sank on a chair in the first room, where the other two 
Hewett children were bending over 'home-lessons' with a 
studiousness not altogether natural. Mrs. Eagles had a shrewd 
eve ; having glanced at Annie and Tom with a discreet smile, 
she turned her look towards the elder girl, who was standing 
full in the lamplight. 

'Come here, Amy,' she said aftenc ^ xssssassxii:^ witutiny* 
^Sp rou will ieep dom' that f ooUdd ^kmigX ^ cii ^^. ^^-^^^ 
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I shall have to speak to your father about it ; I'm not goin' to 
see you make yourself ill and do nothing to prevent you.' 
Amy, now a girl of eleven, affected much indignation. 

• Why, I haven't touched a drop, Mrs. Eagles ! ' 

* Now, now, now, now, now ! Why, your Hps are shrivelled 
up like a bit of o' dried orange-peel ! You're a silly girl, that's 
what you are!' 

Of late Amy Hewett had become the victim of a singular 
propensity ; whenever she could obtain vinegar, she drank it 
as a toper does spirits. Inadequate nourishment, and especially 
an unsatisfied palate, frequently have this result in female 
children among the poor ; it is an anticipation of what will 
be&ll them as soon as they find their way to the public* 
house. 

Having administered a scolding, Mrs. Eagles went into the 
room which she and her husband occupied. It was so encum- 
bered with furniture that not more than eight or ten square 
feet of floor can have been available for movement. On the 
bed sat Mr. Eagles, a spare, large-headed, ugly, but very 
thoughtful-looking man ; he and Sidney Eirkwood had been 
acquaintances and fellow-workmen for some years, but no 
close intimacy had arisen between them, owing to the difference 
of their tastes and views. Eagles was absorbed in the study 
of a certain branch of political statistics; the enthusiasm of 
his life was Financial Eeform. Every budget presented to 
Parliament he criticised with extraordinary thoroughness, and, 
in febct, with an acumen which would have made him no 
inefficient auxiHary of the Chancellor himself. Of course he 
took the view that the nation's resources were iniquitously 
wasted, and of course had Uttle difficulty in illustrating a truth 
80 obvious ; what distinguished him from the ordinary mal- 
content of Clerkenwell Green was his logical faculty and the 
surprising extent of the information with which he had fur- 
nished himseK. Long before there existed a ' Financial Beform 
Almanack,' Eagles practically represented that work in his 
own person. Disinterested, ardent, with thoughts for but one 
subject in the scope of human inquiry, he lived contentedly on 
his two pounds a week, and was for ever engaged in the theoretic 
manipulation of millions. Utopian budgets multiphed them- 
selves in his brain and his note-books. He devised imposts 
such as Minister never dreamt of, yet which, he de!c^lax.^^^ 
could not fail of vast success. * Xo\x\v3L«X»\ci^^\»^^'s»^*^^S^^'^'^' 
be would exchim to Sidney, iu \na\o^ , YCL\.«tL^ n^v:^- ^'^^^^■^ 
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it is in black and white ! ' But Sidney's faculties were quite 
unequal to calculations of this kind, and Eagles could never 
summon resolve to explain his schemes before an audience. 
Indefatigably he worked on, and the work had to be its own 
reward. 

He was busy in the usual way this afternoon, as he sat on 
the bed, coatlesB, a trade journal open on his knees. Hia 
wife never disturbed him ; sne was a placid, ruminative woman^ 
generally finding the details of her own weekly budget quite a 
sufficient occupation. When she had taken off her bonnet 
and was turning out the contents of her bag, Eagles remarked 
quietly : 

* They'll have a bad journey.' 

* What a day for her to be travelling all that distance, poor 
thing ! But perhaps it ain't so bad out o' London.' - 

Lowering their voices, they began to talk of John Heweti* 
and the daughter he was bringing from Lancashire, where she 
had lain in hospital for some weeks. Of the girl and her past 
they knew next to nothing, but Hewett's restricted confidences 
suggested disagreeable things. The truth of the situation was, 
that John had received by post, from he knew not whom, a 
newspaper report of the inquest held on the body of Grace 
Ddnver, wherein, of course, was an account of what had hap- 
pened to Clara Vale; in the margin was pencilled, * Clara 
Vale's real name is Clara Hewett.' An hour after receiving 
this John encountered Sidney Kirkwood. They read the report 
together. Before the coroner it had been made public that 
the dead woman was in truth named Eudd; she who was 
injured refused to give any details concerning herself, and her 
history escaped the reporters. Harbouring no doubt of the 
information thus mysteriously sent him— the handwriting 
seemed to be that of a man, but gave no further hint as to its 
origin — Hewett the next day journeyed down into Lancashire, 
Sidney supplying him with money. He found Clara in a 
perilous condition; her face was horribly burnt with vitriol, 
and tiie doctors could not as yet answer for the results of the 
shock she had suffered. One consolation alone offered itself 
in the course of Hewett's inquiries ; Clara, if she recovered, 
would not have lost her eyesight. The fluid had been thrown 
too low to effect the worst injury; the accident of a trembling 
hand, of a movement on her part, had kept her eyes un- 

NeGesaity irought the fatliet bcuck to "LotAotl ^kNxaa^\» ^\k 
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6nG6, but the news sent him at brief intervals continued to be 
favourable. Now that the girl could be removed from the in- 
firmary, there was no retreat for her but her fether's home. 
Mr. Peel, the manager, had made her a present of 20^. — it was 
all he could do ; the members of the company had subscribed 
another 5?., generously enough, seeing that their tour was come 
perforce to an abrupt close. Clara's career as an actress had 
ended. ... 

When the fog*s artificial night deepened at the close of the 
winter evening, Mrs. Eagles made the Hewetts' two rooms as 
eheerfal as might be, expecting every moment the arrival of 
John and his companion. The children were aware that an 
all but forgotten sister was returning to them, and that she 
had been very ill ; they promised quietude. Amy set the tea- 
table in order, and kept the kettle ready. . . . The knock for 
which they were waiting I Mrs. Eagles withdrew into her 
own room ; Amy went to the door. 

A tall figure, so wrapped and veiled that nothing but the 
womanly outline could be discerned, entered, supported by 
John Hewett. 

' Is there alight in the other room. Amy ? ' John inquired 
in a thick voice. 

•Yes, father.' 

He led the muffled form into the chamber where Amy and 
Annie slept. The door closed, and for several minutes the 
three children stood regarding each other, alarmed, mute. 
Then their father joined them. He looked about in an absent 
way, slowly drew off his overcoat, and when Amy offered to 
take it, bent and kissed her cheek. The girl was startled to 
hear him sob and to see tears starting firomhis eyes. Turning 
suddenly away, he stood before the fire and made a pretence 
of warming himself; but his sobs overmastered him. He 
leaned his arms on the mantel-piece. 

' Shall I pour out the tea, father ? * Amy ventured to ask, 
when there was again perfect silence. 

* Haven't you had yours ? ' he replied, half-facing her. 
'Not yet.' 

* Get it, then — all of you. Yes, you can pour me out a cup 
— and put another on tiie Uttle tray. Is this stuff in the 
saucepan ready ? ' 

* Mrs. Eagles said it would b^ mft^^xcisss^^'^: 

' All right Get on with yo\a ^^NIvcC , ^ ^1i^^- ^ ^ . 
Be went to Mrs. Eagletf room «siaL\»tS56fiS.^^^^^^^ "^^C" 
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time. PresenUy Mrs. Eagles herself came out and silently 
removed from the saucepan a mixture of broth and meat. 
Haying already taken the cup of tea to Clara, Hewett now 
returned to her with this food. She was sitting by the fire, 
her face resting upon her hands. The lamp was extinguished ; 
she had said that tiie firelight was enough. John deposited 
his burden on the table, then touched her shoulder gently and 
spoke in so soft a voice that one would not have recognised it 
as his. 

' You'll try an' eat a little, my dear ? Here's somethin' as 
has been made particular. After travellin'— just a spoonful 
or two.' 

Clara expressed reluctance. 

' I don't feel hungry, father. Presently, perhaps.' 

' Well, well ; it do want to cool a bit. Do you feel able 
to sit up ? ' 

' Yes. Don't take so much trouble, father. I'd rather 
you left me alone.' 

The tone was not exactly impatient ; it spoke a weary 
indifference to everything and every person. 

• Yes, I'll go away, dear. But you'll eat just a bit ? If 
you don't like this, you must tell me, and I'll get something 
you could fancy.' 

'It'U do well enough. I'll eat it presently; I promise 
you.' 

John hesitated before going. 

' Clara — shall you mind Amy and Annie comin' to sleep 
here ? If you'd rather, we'll manage it somehow else.' 

* No. What does it matter ? They can come when they 
like, only they mustn't want me to talk to them.' 

He went softly from the room, and joined the children at 
their tea. His mood had grown brighter. Though in talking 
he kept his tone much softened, there was a smile upon his 
face, and he answered freely the questions put to him about 
his journey. Overcome at first by the dark aspect of this 
home-coming, he now began to taste the joy of having Clara 
under his roof, rescued aOke from those vague dangers of the 
past and from the recent peril. Lvpossible to separate the 
sorrow he felt for her blighted life, her broken spirit, and the 
solace lurking in the thought that henceforth she could not 
abandon him. Never a word to reproach her for the unalter- 
able; it should he as though there woxe no ^^i-^V^Vn^^xLihA 
old love and Ha renewal in the pxeaeiil. Yox GW^^ tslw^x^ 
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love him, and already she had shown that his tenderness did 
not appeal to her in vain ; during the journey she had once 
or twice pressed his hand in gratitude. How well it was that 
he had this home in which to receive her I Half a year ago, 
and what should he have done ? He would not admit to him- 
self that there were any difficulties ahead ; if it came to that, 
he would manage to get some extra work in the evening and 
on Saturday afternoons. He would take Sidney into council. 
But thereupon his £ftce darkened again, and he lost himself in 
troubled musing. 

Midway in die Sunday morning Amy told him that Clara 
had risen and would like him to go and sit with her. She 
would not leave her room ; Amy had put it in order, and the 
blind was drawn low. Clara sat by the fireside, in her atti- 
tude of last night, hiding her face as &r as she was able. The 
beauty of her form would have impressed anyone who ap- 
proached her, the grace of her bent head ; but the countenance 
was no longer that of Clara Hewett ; none must now look at 
her, unless to pitjr. Feeling herself thus utterly changed, she 
could not speak in her former natural voice ; her utterance 
was oppressed, unmusical, monotonous. 

When her father had taken a place near her she asked 
him, * Have you got that piece of newspaper still ? * 

He had, and at her wish produced it. Clara held it in the 
light of the fire, and regarded the pencilled words closely. 
Then she inquired if he wished to keep it, and on his answer- 
ing in the negative threw it to be burnt. Hewett took her 
hand, and for a while they kept silence. 

* Do you live comfortably here, father ? ' she said presently. 
' We do, Clara. It's a bit high up, but that don't matter 

much.' 

* You've got new furniture.' 

' Yes, some new things. The old was all done for, you 
know.' 

* And where did you live before you came here ? ' 

* Oh, we had a place in King's Cross Road— it wasn't much 
of a place, but I suppose it might a' been worse.' 

* And that was where ? ' 

* Yes — ^yes — ^it was there.' 

* And how did you manage to buy this furniture? ' CSlasa. 
asked, after a pause. 

' WeU, my dear, to tell you ^^ VjtxififiL— \\»^^ ^\sv8k^^^ 
AD old Mend helped us a bit,* 
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* You wouldn't care to say who it was ? ' 

John was gravely embarrassed. Clara moved her head a 
little, so as to regard him, but at once turned away, shrink- 
ingly, when she met his eyes. 

' Why don't you like to tell me, father ? Was it Mr. Kirk- 
wood ? ' 

* Yes, my dear, it was.' 

Neither spoke for a long time. Clara's head sank lower ; 
she drew her hand away from her father's, and used it to 
shield her face. When she spoke, it was as if to herself. 

' I suppose he's altered in some ways ? ' 

*Not much ; I don't see much change, myself* but then of 
course No, he's pretty much the same.' 

* He's married, isn't he ? * 

* Married ? Why, what made you think that, Clara ? No, 
not he. He had to move not long ago ; his lodgin's is in Bed 
Lion Street now.' 

* And does he ever come here ? * 

* He has been— just now an' then/ 

* Have you told him ? * 

* Why — ^yes, dear — ^I felt I had to.' 

* There's no harm. You couldn't keep it a secret. But he 
mustn't come whilst I'm here ; you understand that, father?' 

* No, no, he shan't. He shall never come, if you don't 
wish it.' 

* Only whilst I'm here.' 

* But — Clara— you'll always be here.' 

* Oh no ! Do you think I'm going to burden you all the 
rest of my life ? I shall find some way of earning a living, 
and then I shall go and get a room for myself.' 

*Now don't— now don't talk like thatl' exclaimed her 

father, putting his hand on her. ' You shall do what else you 

like, my girl, but don't talk about goin' away from me. That's 

the one thing as I couldn't bear. I ain't so young as I was, 

and I've had things as was hard to go through — I mean when 

the mother died and— and other things at that time. Let you 

an' me stay by each other whilst we may, my girl. You know 

it was always you as I thought most of, and I want to keep you 

by me — I do, Clara. You won't speak about goin' away 9 ' 

She remained mute. Shadows from the firelight rose and 

j^II upon the waJla of the half-daikened room^ It was a 

cloudy morning; eyerj now and then a ga'a^* llxsa^x-aaxi^iMCQa^ 

He ixnndoWm 
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•If you went,* he continued, huskily, * I should be afraid 
o' myself. I haven't told you. . I didn't behave as I'd ought 
to have done to the poor mother, Clara ; I got into drinkin* 
too much ; yes, I did. I've broke myself off that ; but if you 

was to leave me I've had hard things to go through. Do 

you know the Burial Club broke up just before she died ? I 
couldn't get not a ha'penny ! A lot o' the money was stolen. 
You may think how I felt, Clara, with her lyin' there, and I 
hadn't got as much as would pay for a coffin. It was Sidney 
Kirkwood found the money — he did 1 There was never man 
had as good a Mend as he's been to me ; I shall never have a 
chance of payin' what I owe him. Things is better with me 
now, but I'd rather beg my bread in the streets than you 
should go away. Don't be afraid, my dearest. I promise you 
nobody shan't come near. You won't mind Mrs. Eagles ; she's 
very good to the children. But I must keep you near to me, 
my poor girl ! ' 

^ Perhaps it was that word of pity — though the man's shaken 
voice was throughout deeply moving. For the first time since 
the exultant hope of her Hfe was blasted, Clara shed tears. 



CHAPTEB XXVni 

THE SOUP-KITCHEN 



With the first breath of winter there passes a voice half* 
menacing, half-mournful, through all the barren ways and 
phantom-haunted refuges of the nether world. Too quickly 
has vanished the brief season when the sky is clement, when 
a Uttle food suffices, and the chances of earning that Uttle are 
more numerous than at other times ; this wind that gives 
utterance to its &uniliar warning is the vaunt-courier of cold 
and hunger and soUcitude that knows not sleep. Will the 
winter be a hard one ? It is the question that concerns this 
world before all others, that occupies aUke the patient work- 
folk who have yet their home unbroken, the strugglera 
foredoomed to loss of such scant needments as the summer 
gifted them withal, the hopeless and the self-abandoned and 
the lurking creatures of prey. To all of them the first <ibxlL 
breath from a lowering sky has ila novgi^ oi ^<^aa!a'M^<3pL\ ^^s^ss^ 
set their faoea ; they sigh, or wTcdsget «»» ^x»i^^t^ w^ ^Jjcca^'s^^ 
curse, each according to his natwi^* ^ 
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And as thoagh the strife here were not already hard enough, 
behold from many comers of the land come needy emigrants, 
prospectless among their own people, fearing the dark season 
which has so oft^ meant for them the end of wages and of 
food, tempted hither by thought that in the shadow of palaces 
work and charity are both more plentiful. Vagabonds, too, no 
longer able to lie about the country roads, creep back to their 
remembered lairs and join the combat for crusts flung forth by 
casual hands. Day affcer day the stress becomes more grinu 
One would think that hosts of the weaker combatants might 
surely find it seasonable to let themselves be trodden out of 
existence, and so make room for those of more useful sinew ; 
somehow they cUng to life ; so few in comparison yield utterly. 
The thoughtful in the world above look about them with 
contentment when carriage-wavs are deep with new-fallen 
snow. * Good ; here is work ror the unemployed.' Ah, if 
the winter did but last a few months longer, i£ the wonted 
bounds of endurance were but, by some freak of nature, 
sensibly overpassed, the carriage-ways would find another 
kind of sweeping ! . • . 

This winter was the last that Shooter's Gardens were 
destined to know. The leases had all but run out ; the middle- 
men were garnering their latest profits ; in the spring there 
would come a wholesale demolition, and model-lodgings would 
thereafter occupy the site. Meanwhile the Gardens looked 
their surUest ; the walls stood in a perpetual black sweat ; & 
mouldy reek came from the open doorways ; the beings that 
passed in and out seemed soaked with grimy moisture, puffed 
into distortions, hung about with rotting garments. One 
such was Mrs. Candy, Pennyloaf s mother. Her clothing 
consisted of a single gown and a shawl made out of the frag- 
ments of an old counterpane ; her clothing — with exception 
of the shoes on her feet, those two articles were Uterally all 
that covered her bare body. Eage for drink was with her 
reaching the final mania. Useless to bestow anything upon 
her ; straightway it or its value passed over the counter of the 
beershop in Bosoman Street. She cared only for beer, the 
brave, thick, medicated draught, that was so cheap and 
frenzied her so speedily. 

Her husband was gone for good. One choking night of 
November he beat ber to such purpose that she was carried off 
^ ^Iie police-atation as dead ; the man eS©o.\ie^\»a ew^i^^^^xA 
9Fasz2oi likely to show himself in the Qjat&fina %^wsl, ^\^ 
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her still lived her son Stephen, the potman. His payment 
was ten shillings a week (with a daily allowance of three 
pints), and he saw to it that there was always a loaf of hread 
in the room they occupied together. Stephen took thingd 
with much philosophy; his mother would, of course, drink 
herself to death — what was there astonishing in that ? He 
himself had heart disease, and surely enough would drop down 
dead one of these days ; the one aoom was no more to he 
quarrelled with than the other. Pennyloaf came to see them 
at very long intervals ; what was the use of making her visits 
more frequent ? She, too, viewed with a certain equanimity 
the progress of her mother's fate. Vain every kind of inter- 
position; worse than imprudence to give the poor creature 
money or money's worth. It could only be hoped that the 
end would come before very long. 

An interesting house, this in which Mrs. Candy resided. 
It contained in aU seven rooms, and each room was the home 
of a family ; under the roof slept twenty-five persons, men, 
women, and children ; the lowest rent paid by one of these 
domestic groups was four-and-sixpence. You would have 
enjoyed a peep into the rear chamber on the ground floor. 
There dwelt a family named Hope — Mr. and Mrs. Hope, 
Sarah Hope, aged fifteen, Dick Hope, aged twelve, Betsy 
Hope, aged thred. The father was a cripple ; he and his wife 
occupied themselves in the picking of rags — of course at 
home — and I can assure you that the atmosphere of their 
abode was worthy of its aspect. Mr. Hope drank, but not 
desperately. His forte was the use of language so peculiarly 
violent that even in Shooter's Gardens it gained him a proud 
reputation. On the slightest excuse he would threaten to 
brain one of his children, to disembowel another, to gouge out 
the eyes of the third. He showed much ingenuity in varying 
the forms of menaced punishment. Kot a child in the Gasdens 
but was constantly threatened by its parents with a violent 
death ; this was so familiar that it had lost its effect ; where 
the nurse or mother in the upper world cries, * I shall scold 
you r in the nether the phrase is, * I'll knock yer 'ed orff ! * 
To 'I shall be very angry with you* in the one sphere, 
corresponds in the other, * I'll murder you ! ' These are 
conventions — matters of no importance. But Mr* Hss^^'?^ 
a man of individuahty ; he co\x\d "makft\i\^ WcSs:^ Xit'sc^^^N"'^^ 
could bring lodgers about tVie Sloox Vi \^^\jeoL «a^ ^Sossss.^^ 
tesources. 
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In another room abode a mother with four children. This 
woman dranJs moderately, but was very oonscientions in de« 
spatching her three younger children to school. True, there 
was just a little inconvenience in this punctuality of hers, at 
all events from the youngsters' point of view, for only on the 
first three days of the week had they the slightest chance of a 
mouthful of break&st before they departed. * Never mind, 
1*11 have some dinner for you,* their parent was wont to say. 
Oommon enough in the Board schools, this pursuit of know- 
ledge on an empty stomach. But then the end is so inestimable I 

Yet another home. It was tenanted by two persons only ; 
ihey appeared to be man and wife, but in the legal sense were 
not so, nor did they for a moment seek to deceive their neigh- 
bours. With the female you are slightly acquainted ; christened 
Sukej Jollop, she first became Mrs. Jack Bartley, and now, 
for courtesy's sake, was styled Mrs. Higgs. Sukey had 
strayed on to a downward path ; conscious of it, she abandoned 
herself to her taste for strong drink, and braved out her 
degradation. Jealousy of Olem Peckover was the first cause 
of discord between her and Jack Bartley; a robust young 
woman, she finally sent Jack about his business by litersJ 
force of arms, and entered into an alliance with Ned Higgs, 
a notorious swashbuckler, the captain of a gang of young 
ruffians who at this date were giving much trouble to the 
Clerkenwell police. Their speciality was the skilful use, as an 
offensive weapon, of a stout leathern belt heavily buckled ; 
Mr. Higgs boasted that with one stroke of his belt he could, 
if it seemed good to him, kill his man, but the fitting oppor- 
tunity for this display of prowess had not yet offered. . . . 

Now it happened that, at the time of her making Jane 
8nowdon's acquaintance. Miss Lant was particularly interested 
in Shooter's Gardens and the immediate vicinity. She had 
associated herself with certain ladies who undertook the control 
of a soup-kitchen in the neighbourhood, and as the winter 
advanced she engaged Jane in this work of charity. It was 
a good means, as Michael Snowdon agreed, of enabling the 
girl to form acquaintances among the very poorest, those 
whom she hoped to serve effectively — not with aid of money 
alone, but by her personal influence. And I think it will be 
worth while to dwell a Httle on the story of this same soup- 
kitchen; it ia ^o^^cant, and shall take the place of abstract 
eoznment on Misa Lant's philantiiiopic enDL\ifergna^^, 

Tlie Jdtcben had been doing Bnc^iearfxii ^oik Vst ^i^si&ft 
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years ; the society which established it entrusted its practical 
conduct to very practical people, a man and wife who were 
themselves of the nether world, and knew the ways thereof. 
The ' stock ' which formed the basis of the sonp was whole* 
some and nutritious; the pneas were of excellent quality; 
twopence a quart was the price at which this fluid could be 
purchased (one penny if a ticket from a member of the 
committee were presented), and sometimes as much as five 
hundred quarts would be sold in a day. Satisfactory enough 
this. When the people came with complaints, saying that 
they were tired of this particular soup, and would like ano- 
ther kind for a change, Mr. and Mrs. Batterby, with perfect 
understanding of the situation, bade their customers ' take it 
or leave it— an' none o' your cheek here, or you won't get 
nothing at all I ' The result was much good-humour all 
round. 

But the present year saw a change in the constitution of 
the committee : two or three philanthropic ladies of great 
conscientiousness began to inquire busily into the working of 
the soup-kitchen, and they soon found reason to be altogetibier 
dissatisfied with Mr. and Mrs. Batterby. No, no; these 
managers were of too coarse a type ; they spoke grossly ; 
what possibility of their exerting a humanising influence on 
the people to whom they dispensed soup ? Soup and refine- 
ment must be disseminated at one and ttie same time, over 
the same counter. Mr. and Mrs. Batterby were dismissed, 
and quite a new order of things began. Not only were the 
ladies zealous for a high ideal in the matter of soup-distri- 
buting, they also aimed at practical economy in the use of 
funds. Having engaged a cook after their own hearts, and 
acting upon the advice of competent physiologists, they 
proceeded to make a ' stock ' out of sheep's and bullocks' 
heads ; moreover, they ordered their peas from the City, thus 
getting them at two shilhngs a sack less than the price 
formerly paid by the Batterbys to a dealer in ClerkenwelL 
But, alas ! these things could not be done secretly ; the story 
leaked out; Shooter's Gardens and vicinity broke into the 
most excited feeling. I need not tell you that the nether 
world will consume — ^when others supply it — nothing but the 
very finest quahty of food, that the heads of skoi^^ ^^^^ 
bullocks are peculiarly ofEensive to ite ^VoxaftASfci^^^ ^^5a?j>ss% 
ejected on Books of peas onttag^a \\a ^Lt^x^?^ ^tfscL^^s:^®!^ 
What WAS the result ? Bhootet'a QettcaL^^xkE, wccto^^^ ^^ ^^ 
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fraud practised upon them, nobly brought back their quarts 
of soup to the kitchen, and with proud independence of lan- 
guage demanded to have their money returned. On being 
met vnih a refusal, they — what think you ? — emptied the soup 
on to the floor, and went away with heads exalted. 

Vast was the indignation of Miss Lant and the other ladies. 
* This is their gratitude 1 * Now if you or I had been there, 
what an opportunity for easing our minds ! ' Gratitude, 
mesdames ? You have entered upon this work with expecta- 
tion of gratitude? — ^And can you not perceive that these 
people of Shooter's Gardens are poor, besotted, disease-struck 
creatures, of whom — in the mass— scarcely a human quaUty 
is to be expected ? Have you still to learn what this nether 
world has been made by those who belong to the sphere above 
it ? — Gratitude, quotiba ?—Nay, do you be grateful that these 
hapless, half-starved women do not turn and rend you. At 
present they satisfy themselves with insolence. Take it 
silently, you who at all events hold some count of their dire 
state; and endeavour to feed them without arousing their 
animosity ! ' 

Well, the kitchen threatened to be a &.ilure. It turned 
out that the cheaper peas were, in fact, of inferior quality, and 
the ladies hastened to go back to the dealer in GlerkenwelL 
This was something, but now came a new trouble ; the com- 
plaint with which Mr. and Mrs. Batterby had known so well 
how to deal revived in view of the concessions made by the 
new managers. Shooter's Gardens would have no more 
peas ; let some other vegetable be used. Again the point was 
conceded ; a trial was made of barley soup. Shooter's Gar- 
dens came, looked, smelt, and shook their heads. * It don't 
look nice,' was their comment ; they would none of it. 

For two or three weeks, just at this crisis in the kitchen's 
fate, Jane Snowdon attended with Miss Lant to help in the dis- 
pensing of the decoction. Jane was made very nervous by the 
disturbances that went on, but she was able to review the matter 
at issue in a £ftr more fruitful way than Miss Lant and the other 
ladies. Her opinion was not asked, however. In the homely 
gr^ dress, with her modest, retiring manner, her gentle, 
diffident countenance, she was taken by the customers for a 
paid servant, and if ever it happened that she could not supply 
a can of soup quickly enough Bhaxp N7ordfi reached her ear. 
'^ow then, yon gyurl there I Aie -jou %»o\iC \ft\a«^ isi^^ 
^yp I've got somethink else to fto \i\i^ «\waftL^«tfe: ksA 
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Jane, by her timid hastening, confirmed the original ini** 
pression, with the result that she was treated yet more un* 
ceremoniously next time. Of all forms of insolence there is 
none more flagrant than that of the degraded poor receiving 
charity which they have come to regard as a right. 

Jane did speak at length. Miss Lant had called to see 
her in Hanover Street ; seated quietly in^ her own parlour, 
with Michael Snowdon to approve — ^witti him she had already 
discussed the matter — Jane ventured softly to compare the 
present state of things and that of former winters, as described 
to her by various people. 

'Wasn't it rather a pity,' she suggested, 'that the old 
people were sent away ? ' 

' You think so ? ' returned Miss Lant, with the air of one 
to whom a novel thought is presented. ' You really think 
so, Miss Snowdon ? ' 

'They got on so well with everybody,' Jane continued. 
* And don't you think it's better. Miss Lant, for everybody to 
feel satisfied ? ' 

' But really, Mr. Batterby used to speak so very harshly. 
He destroyed their self-respect.' 

' I don't think they minded it,' said Jane, with simple 
good fedth. ' And I'm always hearing tiiem wish he was 
back, instead of the new managers.' 

' I think we shall have to consider this,' remarked the 
lady, thoughtfully. 

Considered it was, and with the result that the Batterbya 
before long found themselves in their old position, uproar- 
iously welcomed by Shooter's Gardens. In a few weeks the 
soup was once more concocted of familiar ingredients, and 
customers, as often as they grumbled, had the pleasure of 
being rebuked in their native tongue. 

It was with anything but a cheerful heart that Jane went 
through this initiation into the philanthropic Hfe. Her brief 
period of joy and confidence was followed by a return of 
anxiety, which no resolve could suppress. It was not only 
that the ideals to which she strove to form herself made no 
genuine appeal to her nature ; the imperative hunger of her 
heart remained unsatisfied. At first, when the assurance 
received from Michael began to lose a little of its sustaining 
force, she could say to herself, ' PatteiL<5»,^^\k«£^^^\\i^^afi^^^^ 
ful, he truatfal, and your lewaTd ^wii ^qoq. ^xaa^ ^^^ ^^^ 
patience have failed her had tut l\i^ cvKrtcoJt ^WA^^^-^^^^^ 
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in the old way. It was the introduction of new and disturbing 
things that proved so great a test of fortitude. Those two 
successive absences of Sidney on the appointed evening were 
strangely unlike him» but perhaps could be explained by the 
nnsettlement of his removal ; his manner when at length he 
did come proved that the change in himself was still proceed- 
ing. Moreover, the change affected Michael, who manifested 
increase of mental trouble at the same time that he yielded 
more and more to physical infirmity. 

The letter which Sidney wrote after receiving Joseph 
Snowdon's confidential communications was despatched two 
days later. He expressed himself in carefully chosen words, 
but the purport of the letter was to make known that hQ no 
longer thought of Jane save as a friend ; that the change in 
her position had compelled him to take another view of his 
relations to her than that he had confided to Michael at 
Danbury. Most fortunately — ^he added — no utterance of his 
feelings had ever escaped him to Jane herself, and henceforth 
he should be still more careful to avoid any suggestion of more 
than brotherly interest. In very deed nothing was altered ; 
he was still her steadfast friend, and would always aid her to 
his utmost in the work of her life. 

That Sidney could send this letter, after keeping it in re- 
serve for a couple of days, proved how profoundly his instincts . 
were revolted by the difficulties and the ambiguity of his 
position. It had been bad enough when only his own con- 
science was in play; the dialogue with Joseph, following 
upon Bessie Byass's indiscretion, threw him wholly off his 
balance, and he could give no weight to any considera- . 
tion but the necesaty of recovering self-respect. Even the 
sophistry of that repeated statement that he had never 
approached Jajie as a lover did not trouble him in face of the 
injury to his pride. Every word of Joseph Snowdon's trans- 
parently artful hints was a sting to his sensitiveness; the 
sum excited him to loathing. It was as though the comer of 
a curtain had been raised, giving him a glimpse of all the vile 
greed, the base machination, hovering about this fortune that 
Jane was to inherit. Of Scawthome he knew nothing, but 
his recollection of the Peckovers was vivid enough to suggest 
what part Mrs. Joseph Snowdon was playing in the present 
intrigueB, and be felt convinced that in the background were 
o^er beasts of prej, watching mt\i^«i, wmovji^ c^^%* ^^Jckft 
sudden revelation was a shock fromL 'wb\c\x\i!^ 's^o\Jl^ tl^^* ^aftwa. 
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recover ; he seemed to himself to be in a degree contaminated ; 
he questioned his most secret thoughts again and again, re- 
cognising with torment the fears which had ahready bidden ^ 
him draw back ; he desired to purify himself by some unmis* 
takable action. 

That which happened he had anticipated. On receipt of 
the letter Michael came to see him; he found the old man 
waiting in front of the house when he returned to Bed Lion 
Street after his work. The conversation that followed was a 
severe test of Sidney's resolve. Had Michael disclosed the fact 
ef his private understanding with Jane, Sidney would probably 
have yielded ; but the old man gave no hint of what he had 
done — partly because he found it difficult to make the ad- 
mission, paitly in consequence of an indecision in his own 
mind with regard to the very point at issue. . Though agitated 
by the consciousness of suffering in store for Jane, his 
thoughts disturbed by the derangement of a part of his plan, 
he did not feel that Sidney's change of mind gravely affected 
the plan itself. Age had cooled his blood ; enthusiasm had 
made personal interests of comparatively small account to 
him ; he recognised his granddaughter's feeling, but could 
not appreciate its intensity, its surpreme significance. When 
Eirkwood made a show of explaining himself, saying that he 
shrank from that form of responsibihty, that such a marriage 
suggested to him many and insuperable embarrassments, 
Michael began to reflect that perchance this was the just 
view. With household and fanaily cares, could Jane devote 
herself to the great work after the manner of his ideal ? Had 
he not been tempted by his friendship for Sidney to introduce 
into his scheme what was really an incompatible element ? 
Was it not decidedly, infinitely better that Jane should be 
unmarried ? 

Michael had taken the last step in that process of 
dehumanisation winch threatens idealists of his type. He 
had reached at length the pass of those frenzied votaries of 
a supernatural creed who exact from their disciples the sacri- 
fice of every human piety. Ketuming home, he murmured y 
to himself again and again, * She must not marry. She 
must overcome this desire of a happiness such as ordinary 
women may enjoy. For my sake, and for the sake of haxi 
suffering fellow-creatures, Jane m\ia\» \nsi ^3kns^ -^^^sc^ '^^'^ 

He purposed speaking to \vet,\)w\. 'g^A \t ^"S- ^»>'®' ^*^"* 
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day. Sidney paid his visits as usual, and tried desperately to 
behave as though he had no trouble. Gould he have divined 
why it was that Michael had ended by accepting his vague 
pretences with apparent calm, indignation, wrath, would have 
possessed him ; he believed, however, that the old man out of 
kindness subdued what he really felt. Sidney's state was 
pitiable. He knew not whether he more shrank from the 
thought of being infected with Joseph Snowdon's baseness or 
despised himself for his attitude to Jane. Despicable entirely 
had been his explanations to Michael, but how could he make 
them more sincere? To tell the whole truth, to reveal 
Joseph's tactics would be equivalent to taking a part in the 
dirty contest ; Michael would probably do hun justice, but 
who could say how far Joseph's machinations were becoming 
effectual ? The slightest tinct of uncertainty in the old man's 
thought, and he, Kirkwood, became a plotter, like the others, 
meeting mine with countermine. 

' There will be no possibility of perfect fedth between men 
until there is no such thing as money I H'm, and when is 
that likely to come to pass ? ' 

Thus he epigrammatised to himself one evening, savagely 
enough, as with head bent forward he plodded to Bed Lion 
Street. Some one addressed him; he looked up and saw 
Jane. Seemingly it was a chance meeting, but she put a 
question at once almost as though she had been waiting for 
him. * Have you seen Pennyloaf lately, Mr. Kirkwood ? * 

Pennyloaf ? The name suggested Bob Hewett, who again 
suggested John Hewett, and so Sidney fell upon thoughts of 
some one who two days ago had found a refuge in John's 
home. To Michael he had said nothing of what he knew 
concerning Clara ; a fresh occasion of uneasy thought. Bob 
Hewett — so John said — ^had no knowledge of his sister's 
situation, otherwise Pennyloaf might have come to know 
about it, and in that case, perchance, Jane herself. Why 
not ? Into what a wretched muddle of concealments and in- 
consistencies and insincerities had he fallen I 

' It's far too long since I saw her,' he replied, in that 
softened tone which he found it impossible to avoid when his 
eyes met Jane's. 

She was on her way home from the soup-kitchen, where 
certain occupations had kept her much later than usual ; this, 
liowever, was far out of her way, oni S\SGCL«^x%k\ajKtVa^QtL^<a 
^t, perversely, when she had offex^ ttsia e^L^\«c^^^sstL ^i\ksst 
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meeting him. Jane did not reply. They walked on together, 
towards Islington. 

' Are yon going to help at that place all the winter ? ' he 
inquired. 

*Yes; I think so.' 

If he had spoken his thought, he would have railed against 
the soup-kitchen and all that was connected with it. So far 
had he got in his revolt against circumstances ; Jane's 
* mission ' was hatefiil to him ; he could not bear to think 
of her handing soup over a counter to ragged wretches. 

' You're nothing like as cheerful as you used to be, he 
said, suddeiily, and all but roughly. ' Why is it ? ' 

What a question ! Jane reddened as she tried to look at 
him with a smile ; no words would come to her tongue. 

* Do you go anywhere else, besides to — to that place ? * 
Not often. She had accompanied Miss Lant on a visit to 

some people in Shooter's Gardens. • 

Sidney bent his brows. A nice spot. Shooter's Gardens. 

* The houses are going to be pulled down, I'm glad to 
say,' continued Jane. 'Miss Lant thinks it'll be a good 
opportunity for helping a few of the families into better 
lodgings. We're going to buy furniture for them — so many 
have as good as none at all, you know. It'll be a good start 
for them, won't it?' 

Sidney nodded. He was thinking of another family who 
already owed their furniture to Jane's beneficence, though 
they did not know it. 

* Mind you don't throw away kindness on worthless 
people,' he said presently. 

* We can only do our best, and hope theyH keep comfort* 
able for their own sakes.' 

* Yes, yes. Well, I'll say good-night to you here. Go 
home and rest ; you look tired.' 

He no longer called her by her name. Tearing himself 
away, with a last look, he raged inwardly that so sweet and 
gentle a creature should be condemned to such a waste of her 
young life. 

Jane had obtained what she came for. At times the long- 
ing to see him grew insupportable, and this evening she had 
yielded to it, going out of her way in the hope of encountering 
him as he came from work. He spoke very strang^al^. "^W*. 
did it all mean, and when woxiVSl ^Joi'a 'ws&'st A ^s^iss^psaask ^5?v^ 
sign of v&niahing before B\ui\ig1ci\i^ ^ I 
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CHAPTEE XXIX 

PHANTOMS 

Mb. and Mrs. Joseph Snowdon were now established in rooms 
in Burton Crescent, which is not far from King's Gross. Joseph 
had urged that Clerkenwell Close wasL scarcely a suitable 
quarter for a man of his standing, and, though with difficulty, 
he had achieved thus much dehverance. Of Clem he could 
not get rid— just yet ; *but it was something to escape Mrs« 
Peckover*s superintendence. Clem herself favoured the re- 
moval, naturally for private reasons. Thus far working in 
alliance with her shrewd mother, she was now forming in- 
dependent projects. Mrs. Peckover's zeal was assuredly not 
disinterested, and why, Clem mused with herseK, should the 
fruits of strategy be shared ? Her husband's father could not, 
she saw every reason to believe, be much longer for this world. 
How his property was to be divided she had no means of dis- 
covering ; Joseph professed to have no accurate information, 
but as a matter of course he was deceiving her. Should he 
inherit a considerable sum, it was more than probable he would 
think of again quitting his native land — and without encum- 
brances. That movement must somehow be guarded against ; 
how, it was difficult as yet to determine. In the next place, 
Jane was sure to take a large share of the fortune. To that 
J&L^m strongly objected, both on abstract grounds and because 
fihe regarded Jane with a savage hatred — a hatred which had 
its roots in the time of Jane's childhood, and which had 
.grown in proportion as the girl reaped happiness from life. 
The necessity of cloaking this sentiment had not, you may be 
aure, tended to mitigate it. Joseph said that tiiere was no 
longer any fear of a speedy marriage between Jane and 
Eirkwood, but that such a marriage would come off some day^ 
— ^if not prevented — Clem held to be a matter of certainty. 
Sidney Kirkwood was a wide-awake young man ; of. course he 
had his satisfactory reasons for delay. Now Clem's hatred of 
Sidney was, from of old, only less than that wherewith she 
regarded Jane. To frustrate the hopes of that couple would 
he a gratification worth a good deal of risk. 

She heard notiamg of what had \>eifiMleiv. Cj\&sdi H.^^ett 
ontll the latter'8 return home, and \iiemio\»ixom'\i«t\iM^«Q^» 
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Joseph and Scawihome, foiled by that event in an ingenious 
scheme which you have doubtless understood (they litUe 
Imowing how ea&oly the severance between Jane and Eirkwood 
might be effected), agreed that it was well to get Clara re- 
stored to her f&ther's household — ^for, though it seemed un- 
likely, it was not impossible that she might in one way or 
another aid their schemes — and on that account the anony- 
mous letter was despatched which informed John Hewett of 
his daughter's position. Between John and Snowdon, now 
that they stood in the relations of master and servant, there 
was naturally no longer fieunilip,r intercourse, and, in begging 
leave of absence for his journey northwards, Hewett only said 
that a near relative had met with a bad accident. But it 
would be easy, Joseph decided, to win the man's confidence 
again, and thus be apprised of all that went on. With Clem 
he kept silence on the subject; not improbably she would 
learn sooner or later what had happened, and indeed, as things 
now stood, it did not matter much ; but on principle he ex- 
cluded her as much as possible from his confidence. He knew 
she hated him, and he was not backward in returning the 
sentiment, though constantly adSecting a cheerful friendliness 
in his manner to her ; after all, their union was but temporary. 
In Hanover Street he was also silent regarding the Hewetts, for . 
there his rdle was that of a good, simple-minded fellow, inca- 
pable of intrigue, living for the domestic affections. If Eirk- 
wood chose to speak to Michael or Jane of the matter, well, 
one way or another, that would advance things a stage, and 
there was nothing for it but to watch the progress. 

Alone all through the day, and very often in the evening 
Clem was not at all disposed to occupy herself in domestic 
activity. The lodgings were taken furnished, and a bondmaid 
of the house did such work as was indispensable. Dirt and 
disorder were matters of indifference to the pair, who re- 
presented therein the large class occupying cheap London 
lodgings ; an impure atmosphere, surroundings more or less 
squalid, constant bickering with the landlady, coarse usage of 
the servant — these things Clem understood as necessaries of 
independent life, and it would have cost her much discomfort 
had she been required to live in a more civilised manner.^ 
Her ambitions were essentially gross. In the way of social 
advancement she appreciated nothing but an i3\<5X5^^'9i&^^^Ks^^st 
of spending money, and conaeq]aeiA\3 ol ^'aaetN^j^.^V^^'^J^'^s^ 
oiiers. She had no desire Yr\i8AfeNet \»o «i\»«t ^\sn.^^^ ^^ 
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than that in which she was bom ; to be of importance in her 
familiar circle was the most she aimed at. In visiting the 
theatre, she did not so much care to occupy a superior place 
•^indeed, such a position made her iU at ease — as to astonish 
her neighbours in the pit by a lavish style of costume, by 
loud remarks implying a free command of cash, by purchase 
between the acts of something expensive to eat or drink. 
Keedless to say that she never read anything but police news ; 
in the fiction of her world she found no charm; so sluggishly 
unimaginative was £er nature. Till of late she had either 
abandoned herself all day long to a brutal indolence, eating 
rather too much, and finding quite sufficient occupation for 
her slow brain in the thought of how pleasant it was not to be 
obliged to work, and occasionally in reviewing the chances that 
she might eventually have plenty of money and no Joseph 
8nowdon as a restraint upon her ; or else, her physical robust- 
ness demanding exercise, she walked considerable distances 
about the locahties she knew, calling now and then upon an 
acquaintance. 

Till of late ; but a change had come upon her life. It was 
now seldom that she kept the house all day ; when within- 
doors she was restless, quarrelsome. Joseph became aware 
. with surprise that she no longer tried to conceal her enmity 
against him ; on a shght provocation she broke into a fierce- 
ness whijch reminded him of the day when he undeceived her 
as to his position, and her look at such times was murderous. 
It might come, he imagined, of her being released from the 
prudent control of her mother. However, again a few weeks 
and things were somewhat improved ; she eyed him hke a wild 
beast, but was less frequent in her outbreaks. Here, too, it 
might be that Mrs. Peckover's influence was at work, for Clara 
spent at least four evenings of the seven away from home, and 
always said she had been at the Close. As indifferent as it 
was possible to be, Joseph made no attempt to restrain her 
independence; indeed he was glad to have her out of his 
way. 

We must follow her on one of these evenings os ensibly 
passed at Mrs. Peckover's — ^no, not follow, but discover her 
at nine o'clock. 

In Old Street, not far from Shoreditch Station, was a 
shabby little place of refreshment, kept by an Itahan ; pastry 
and Bweet-aixxS filled the windoNv ; a\. tt\^ \i«^k ^t ilia shop^ 
through a, doorway on each side oi \i\i\cJQ.\^«a \oo^^^ ^ ^\x^ 
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curtain, a room» famished with three marble-topped tables, 
invited those who wished to eat and drink more at ease than 
was possible before the counter. Except on Sunday evening 
this room was very little used, and there, on the occasion of 
which I speak, Clem was sitting with Bob Hewett. They had 
been having supper together — ^French pastry and a cup of 
cocoa. 

She leaned forward on her elbows, and said imperatively, 
* Tell Pennyloaf to make it up with her again.' 

•Why?' 

'Because I want to know what goes on in Hanover 
Street. You was a fool to send her away, and you'd ought to 
have told me about it before now. If they was such friends, 
I suppose the girl told her lots o' things. But I expect they 
see each other just the same. You don't suppose she does aU 
yow tell her?' 
• * I'll bet you what you like she does I ' cried Bob. 

Clem glared at him. 

* Oh, you an' your Pennyloaf ! Likely she tells you the 
truth. You're so fond of each other, ain't you ! Tells you 
everything, does she ? — and the way you treat her I " 

* Who's always at me to make me treat her worse still ? '* 
Bob retorted half angrily, half in expostulation. 

* Well, and so I am, 'cause I hate the name of her ! I'd 
like to hear as you starve her and her brats half to death. 
How much money did you give her last week ? Now you just 
tell me the truth. How much was it ? ' 

* How can I remember ? Three or four bob, I s'pose.' 

* Three or four bob I ' she repeated, snarling. * Give her 
one, and make her live all the week on it. Wear her down I 
Make her pawn all she has, and go cold ! ' 

Her cheeks were on fire ; her eyes started in the fury of 
jealousy ; she set her teeth together. 

* I'd better do for her altogether,' said Bob, with an evil 
grin. 

Clem looked at him, without speaking ; kept her gaze on 
him ; then she said in a thick voice : ^ 

* There's many a true word said in joke.' 

Bob moved uncomfortably. There was a brief silence, 
then the other, putting her face nearer his : 

* Not just yet. I want to vxs^ Yi^t V^ %<^\x ^vV^^^^^^^^s^^ 
ibat girl and her old beast oi a gc^^^l^XJfiifex, "^^s^^ T^^ v 

J tell jrou. Pennyloaf s to \ia\^\i^^\>«^ ^%^\sl% ^^^ '^ 



<%s^ 
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make her talk, and you're to get all you can from Pennyloaf 
— ^understand ? * 

There came noises from the shop. Three work-girls had 
just entered and were buying cakes, which they began to eat 
at the counter. They were loud in gossip and laughter, and 
iheir voices rang hke brass against brass. Clem amused 
herself in listening to them for a few minutes; then she 
became absent, moving a finger round and round on her 
plate. A disagreeable flush still lingered under her eyes. 

* Have you told her about Clara ? * 
•Told who?' 

* Who ? Pennyloaf, of course.' 

* No, I haven't. Why should I ? ' 

* Oh, you're such a affectionate couple I See, you're only 
to give her two shillin's next week. Let her go hungry this 
nice weather.' 

' She won't do thai if Jane Snowdon comes back, so there 
you're out of it ! ' 
Clem bit her lip. 

* What's the odds ? Make it up with a hit in the mouth 
now and then.* 

* What do you expect to know from that girl ? ' inquired 
Bob. 

'Lots o' things. I want to know what the old bloke's 
goin' to do with his money, don't I ? And I want to know 
what my beast of a 'usband's got out of him. And I want to 
know what that feller Kirkwood's goin' to do» He'd ought to 
tnarry your sister by rights.' 

* Not much fear of that now.' 

* Trust him ! He'll stick where there's money. See, Bob ; 
tf that Jane was to kick the bucket, do you think the old bloke 
'ud leave it all to Jo ? ' 

* How can I tell ? ' 

' Well, look here. Supposin' he died an' left most to her ; 
an' then supposin' she was to go off ; would Jo have all her 
tin?' 

* Course he would.' 

Clem mused, eating her lower lip. 

' But supposin' Jo was to go off first, after the old bloke ? 
Should I have aU he left ? ' 

'J think 80, but I'm not sure.' 

'You think so 9 And then Bhoni^ 1 \iwi^ «2^ \veT%^ "M 
s&e had a accident, you know.' 
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•I suppose yon would. But then thats only if they 
didn't maJke wills, and leave it away from you.' 

Glem started. Intent as she had been for a long time on 
the possibilities hinted at, the thought of unfavourable dis- 
position by will had never occurred to her. She shook it 
away. 

* Why should they make wills ? They ain't old enough 
for that, neither of them.' 

* And you might as well say they ain't old enough to be 
likely to take their hook, either,' suggested Bob, with a certain 
uneasiness in his tone. 

Glem looked about her, as if her fierce eyes sought some- 
thing. Her brows twitched a little. She glanced at Bob, but 
he did not meet her look. * I don't care so much about the 
money,' she said, in a lower and altered voice. * TA be con- 
tent with a bit of it, if onl^ I could get rid of him at the same 
time.' 

Bob looked gloomy. 

* Well, it's no use talking,' he muttered. 
^ * It's all your fault.' 

* * How do you make that out ? It was you quarrelled 
first.' 

* You're a liar I ' 

' Oh, there's no talking to you I ' 
He shu£3ed with his feet, tiien rose. 

* Where can I see you on Wednesday morning ? ' asked 
Glem. ' I want to hear about that girl.' 

* It can't be Wednesday morning. I tell you I shall be 
getting the sack next thing ; they've promised it. Two days 
last week I wasn't at the shop, and one day this. It can't 
go on.' 

His companion retorted angrily, and for five minutes they 
stood in embittered coUoquy. It ended in Bob's turning away 
and going out into the street. Glem followed, and they 
walked westwards in silence. Reaching Gity Boad, and cross- 
ing to the comer where lowers St. Lull's Hospital — ^grim 
abode of the insane, here in the midst of London's squalor 
and uproar — they halted to take leave. The last words they 
exchanged, after making an appointment, were of brutal 
• violence. 

This was two days alter OlM«kHfi^^\KJ^«s:ra'^^s5AJRss^^ 
and the same fog still hung a\)0\A ftife ^^x^^^s^^^^'^^^^^^^^ 
^ be seen save the blurred g^^xamst oi %i8A- ^S»^ "^"^^^^^^ 
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through it, his hands in his pockets, observant of nothmg ; 
now and then a word escaped his Ups, generally an oath* 
Out of Old Street he turned into Whitecross Street, whence 
by black and all but deserted ways — ^Barbican and Long 
Lane — ^he emerged into West Smithfield. An alley in the 
shadow of Bartholomew's Hospital brought him to a certain 
house : just as he was about to knock at the door it opened, 
and Jack Bartley appeared on the threshold. They exchanged 
a * Hollo ! ' of surprise, and after a whispered word or two on 
the pavement, went in. They mounted the stairs to a bed- 
room which Jack occupied. When the door was closed : 

* Bill's got copped! ' whispered Bartley. 

* Copped ? Any of it on him ? ' 

* Only the half-crown as he was pitchin', thank 6od I 
They let him go again after he'd been to the station. It was 
a conductor. I'd never try- them blokes myself; they're too 
doTHiy.' 

' Let's have a look at 'em,' said Bob, after musing. * I , 
thought myself as they wasn't quite the reg'lar." 

As he spoke he softly turned the key in the door. Jack 
then put his arm up the chimney and brought down a sm*all 
tin box, soot-blackened ; he opened it, and showed about a 
dozen pieces of money — ^in appearance half-crowns and 
florins. One of the commonest of offences against the law in 
London, this to which our young friends were not unsuccess- 
fully directing their attention ; one of the easiest to commit, 
moreover, for a man with Bob's craft at his flnger-ends. A 
mere question of a mould and a pewter-pot, if one be content 
with the simpler branches of the industry. * The snyde ' or 
• the queer ' is the technical name by which such products 
are known. Distribution is, of course, the main difficulty; it 
necessitates mutual trust between various confederates. Bob 
Hewett still kept to his daily work, but gradually he was 
being drawn into alliance with an increasing number of men 
who scorned the yoke of a recognised occupation. His £ace, 
his clothing, his speech, all told whither he was tending, had 
one but the experience necessary for the noting of such points*. 
Bob did not find his life particularly pleasant ; he was in 
perpetual fear ; manv a time he said to himself that he would 
tuTD back. Impossible to do so ; for a thousand reasons im* 
possible ; yet he still believed that the choice lay with him. 
jffisr coUcqny ynth Jack only lasted aierw m\xi\xV«&,SJi2kKCL 
^ 'ied bomewaria^ crossing tlie Me\xoiBo'^\«a'^eaVT£L^s£».fe\i^ 
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going np St. John's Lane, beneath St. John's Arch, thence 
to Bosoman Street and Merlin Place, where at present he 
lived. All the way he pondered Clem's words. Already their 
import had become familiar enough to lose that first terrible- 
ness. Of course he should never take up the proposal 
seriously ; no, no, that was going a bit too far ; but suppose 
Clem's husband were really contriving this plot on his own 
account ? Likely, very likely ; but he'd be a clever fellow if 
he managed such a thing in a way that did not immediately 
subject him to suspicion. How could it be done ? No harm 
in thinking over an affair of that kind when you have no in- 
tention of being drawn into it yourselfl There was that man 
at Peckham who poisoned his sister not long ago ; he was a 
fool to get found out in the way he did ; he might have 

The room in which he found Pennyloaf sitting was so full 
of fog that the l%^lp seemed very dim ; the fire had all but 
died out. One of the children lay asleep ; the other Penny- 
loaf was nursing, for it had a bad cough and looked much 
like a wax doll that has gone through a great deal of ill-usage. 
A few more weeks and Pennyloaf would be again a mother ; 
she felt very miserable as often as she thought of it, and Bob 
had several times spoken with harsh impatience on the 
subject. 

At present he was in no mood for conversation ; to Penny- 
loafs remarks and questions he gave not the slightest heed, 
but in a few minutes tumbled himself into bed. 

* Get that light put out,' he exclaimed, after lying still for 
awhile. 

Pennyloaf said She was uneasy about the child ; its cough 
seemed to be better, but it moved about restlessly and showed 
no sign of getting to sleep. 

* Give it some of the mixture, then. Be sharp and put 
the light out.' 

Pennyloaf obeyed the second injunction, and she too lay 
down, keeping the child in her arms ; of the * mixture ' she 
was afraid, for a few days since the child of a neighbour had 
died in consequence of an overdose of this same anodyne. 
For a long time there was silence in the room. Outside, 
voices kept sounding with that peculiar muffled distinctness 
which they have on a night of dense fog, when there \&^ii;^3^ 
or no wheel-traffic to make the ^oii\»^TQSs^(?!^%* 

' Are y asleep 9 ' Bob asked saAiaLeic^is • 

'No.' 
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* There's someihmg I wanted to tell yon. Yon can have 
Jane Snowdon here again, if you like.* 

•lean? BeaUy?' 

' You may as well make use of her. That'll do ; shut up 
and go to sleep.' 

In the morning Pennyloaf was obliged to ask for money ; 
she wished to take the child to the hospital again, and as the 
weather ycblq very bad she would have to pay an omnibus fare. 
Bob growled at the demand, as was nowadays his custom. 
Since he had found a way of keeping his own pocket tolerably 
well supplied from time to time, he was becoming so penurious 
at home that Pennyloaf had to beg for what she needed copper 
by copper. Excepting breakfast, he seldom took a meal with 
her. The easy good-nature which in the beginning made 
him an indulgent husband had turned in other directions • 
since his marriage was grown a weariness to him. He did 
not, in truth, spend mu^ upon himself, but in his leisure 
time was always surrounded by companions whom he had a 
pleasure in treating with the generosity of the public-house. 
A word of flattery was always sure of payment if Bob had a 
coin in his pocket. Ever hungry for admiration, for pro- 
minence, he found new opportunities of gratifying his taste 
now that he had a resource when his wages ran out. So fax 
from becoming freer-handed again with Ms wife and children, 
he grudged every coin that he was obliged to expend on them. 
Pennyloaf s submissiveness encourag^ him in this habit; 
where other wives would have * made a row,* she yielded at 
once to his grumbling and made shift with the paltriest 
allowance. You should have seen the kind of diet on which 
she habitually lived. Like all the women of her class, utterly 
ignorant and helpless in the matter of preparing food, she 
Abandoned the attempt to cook anything, and expended her 
few pence daily on whatever happened to tempt her in a shop, 
when meal-time came round. In the present state of her 
health she often suffered from a morbid appetite and fed on 
things of incredible unwholesomeness. Thus, there was a 
kind of cake exposed in a window in Bosoman Street, two 
layers of pastry witii half an inch of something like very coarse • 
mincemeat between ; it cost a halfpenny a square, and not 
seldom she ate four, or even six, of these squares, as heavy fua 
lead, making this her dinner. A. cooksiho^ mtbin her range 
exhibited at midday great dougTi-pud'OongB, V«^V\ioH.\y3 \^*vi& ^^ 
"* that came up through the zmc on ^\i\<i\v \^aftl^swl v KJkna 
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food was cheap and satisfying, and Pennyloaf often regaled 
both herself and the children on thick slabs of it. Pease- 
pudding 9>lso attracted her ; she fetched it from the pork- 
butcher's in a little basin, which enabled her to bring away at 
the same time a spoMonfol or two of gravy from the joints of 
which she was not rich enough to purchase a cut. Her drink 
was tea ; she had the pot on the table all day, and kept adding 
hot water. Treacle she purchased now and then, but only as 
A treat when her dinner had cost even less than usual ; she 
did not venture to buy more than a couple of ounces at a time, 
knowing by experience that she could not resist this form of 
i^mptation, and must eat and eat till all was-finished. 

Bob flung sixpence on the table. He was ashamed of 
himself— you will not understand him if you fail to recognise 
that — ^but the shame only served to make him fret under his 
bondage. Was he going to be tied to Fennyloaf all his life^ 
with a family constantly increasing ? Practically he had 
Already made a resolve to be free before very long ; the way 
was not quite clear to him as yet. But he went to work 
stiM brooding over Clem's words of the night before. 

Pennyloaf let the flre go out, locked the elder child into 
the room for safety against accidents, and set forth for the 
hospital. It rained heavily, and the wind rendered her 
umbrella useless. She had to stand for a long time at a 
street-corner before the omnibus came ; the water soaked 
into her leaky shoes, but that didn't matter ; it was the child 
on whose account she was anxious. Having reached her 
destination, she sat for a long time waiting her turn among 
the numerous out-patients. Just as the opportunity for pass^ 
ing into the doctor's room arrived, a movement in the bundle 
she held made her look closely at the child's face ; at that 
instant it had ceased to live. 

The medical man behaved kindly to her, but she gave way 
to no outburst of grief ; with tearless eyes she stared at the 
unmgving body in a sort of astonishment. The questions 
addressed to her she could not answer with any intelligence ; 
several times she asked stupidly, * Is she really dead? ' There 
was nothing to wonder at, however ; the doctor glanced at 
the paper on which he had written prescriptions twice or 
thric& during the past few weeks,'and found the event natural 
enough. ... 

Towards the close of tiie ailtfemwa "^^otcb^Jsrsj^. ^"^^^ 
Hanover Street. She wished to ^e ^woft^XL^^^^^'*^'^ ^^ 
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a fear of going up to the door and knocloDg. Jane miglit not 
be at home, and, if she were, Pennyloaf did not know in what 
words to explain her coming and say what had happened. 
She was in a dazed, heavy, tongue-tied state ; indeed ^e did 
not clearly remember how she had come thus far, or what 
she had done since leaving the hospital at midday. However, 
her steps drew nearer to the house, and at last she had raised 
the knocker — just raised it and let it fall. 

Mrs. Byass opened ; she did not know Pennyloaf by sight. 
The latter tried to say something, but only stammered a 
meaningless sound; thereupon Bessie concluded she was a 
beggar, and with a shake of the head shut the door upon her. 

Pennyloaf turned away in confusion and dull misery. She 
walked to the end of the street and stood there. On leaving 
home she had forgotten her umbrella, and now it was raining 
heavily again. Of a sudden her need became powerful enough 
to overcome all obstacles ; she knew that she mtist see Jane 
Snowdon, that she could not go home till she had done so. 
Jane was the only friend she had ; the only creature who 
would speak the kind of words to her for which she longedi 

Again the knocker fell, and again Mrs. Byass appeared. 

* What do you want ? I've got nothing for you,* she cried 
impatiently. 

* I want to see Miss Snowdon, please, mum — Miss Snow- 
don, please ' 

* Miss Snowdon ? Then why didn't you say so ? Step 
inside.' 

A few moments and Jane came running downstairs. 

* Pennyloaf 1' 

Ah I that was the voice that did good. How it comforted 
and blessed, after the hospital, and the miserable room in 
which the dead child was left lying, and the rainy street ! 



CHAPTER XXX 

ON A BABBEN SHOBB 



About this time Mr. Scawthome received one morning a letter 
which, though not unexpected, caused him some annoyance, 
and even anxiety. It was signed * C. V.,' and made brief 

request for an interview on t\ie oNenm^ oi >iJti^ xis^x* ^^^ ^ 

Waterloo Station. 
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The room in which our friend sat at breakfast was of such 
very modest appearance that it seemed to argue but poor 
remuneration for the services rendered by him in the office of 
Messrs. Fercival & Peel. It was a parlour on the second floor 
of a lodging-house in Chelsea ; Scawthome's graceful person 
and professional bearing were out of place amid the trivial 
appointments. He lived here for the simple reason that in 
order to enjoy a few of the luxuries*of civilisation he had to 
spend as little as possible on bare necessaries. His habits 
away from home were those of a man to whom a few pounds 
are no serious consideration; his pleasant dinner at the 
restaurant, his occasional stall at a theatre, his easy acquaint- 
ance with easy livers of various kinds, had become indispensable 
to him, and as a matter of course his expenditure increased 
although his income kept at the same figure. That figure 
was not contemptible, regard had to the path by which he ha>d 
come thus far; Mr. Fercival esteemed his abihties highly, 
and behaved to him with generosity. Ten years ago Scaw- 
thome would have lost his senses with joy at the prospect of 
such a salary ; to-day he found it miserably insufficient to the 
demands he made upon life. Paltry debts harassed him ; 
inabihties fretted his temperament and his pride ; it irked him 
to have no better abode than this musty comer to which he . 
could never invite an acquaintance. And then, notwith- 
standing his mental endowments, his keen social sense, his 
native tact, in all London not one refined home was open to 
him, not one domestic circle of educated people Gould he 
approach and find a welcome. 

Scawthome was passing out of the stage when a man 
seeks only the gratification of his propensities ; he began to 
focus his outlook upon the world, and to feel the significance 
of maturity. The double existence he was compelled to lead 
— that of a laborious and clear-brained man of business in 
office hours, that of a hungry rascal in the time which was 
his own — not only impressed him with a sense of danger, but 
made him profoundly dissatisfied with the unreality of what 
he called his enjoyments. What, he asked himself, had 
condemned him to this kind of career ? Simply the weight 
under which he started, his poor origin, his miserable youth. 
However carefully regulated his private life had been, his 
position to-day could not have been ottifex NiJclimclM^ ^'^^\^o^ 
degree of purity would have open^Qi \»o Vvccl 'Ocvftk ^^^x ^ "^ 
civilised bouse. Suppose he had m^\iea. Vi xcl^ctj \ ^^^'^^^ 
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pray, was he to find his wife ? A barmaid ? Why, yes, other 
men of his standing wedded barmaids and girls from the 
houses of business, and so on; but they had neither his 
tastes nor his brains. Never had it been his lot to exchange 
a word with an educated womd.n — save in the ofiSce on rare 
occasions. There is such a thing as self>martyrdom in the 
cause of personal integrity ; another man might have said to 
himself, * Providence forbids me the gratification of my higher 
instincts, and I must be content to live a life of barrenness, 
that I may at least be above reproach.' True, but Scawthome 
happened not to be so made. He was of the rebels of the 
earth. Formerly he revolted because he eould not indulge 
his senses to their full ; at present his ideal was changed, and 
the past burdened him. 

Yesterday he had had an interview with old Mr. Percival 
which, for the first time in his life, opened to him a prospect 
of the only kind of advancement conformable with his higher 
needs. The firm of Percival & Peel was, in truth, Percival & 
Son, Mr. Peel having been dead for many years ; and the son 
in question l&clied a good deal of being the capable lawyer 
whose exertions could supplement the failing energy of the 
senior partner. Mr. Percival having pondered the matter for 

• some time, now proposed that Scawthorne should qualify 
himself for admission as a solicitor (the circumstanced required 
his being under articles for three years only), and then, if 
everything were still favourable, accept a junior partnership 
in the firm. Such an offer was a testimony of the high regard 
in which Scawthome was held by his employer ; it stirred 
him with hope he had never dared to entertain since his eyes 
were opened to the realities of the world, and in a single day 
did more for the ripening of his prudence than years would 
have effected had his position remained unaltered. Scawthome 
realised more distinctly what a hazardous game he had been 
playing. 

And here was this brief note, signed * 0. V.* An ugly 
affair to look back upon, all that connected itself with those 
initials. The worst of it was, that it could not be regarded 
as done with. Had he anything to fear from * 0. V.' directly ? 
The meeting must decide that. He felt now what a fortunate 
thing it was that his elaborate plot to put an end to the 
^^g&gement between Kirkwood and Jane Sno^don had been 
accidentally frustrated — a plot 'wVnda. mlglil \iw^ wi^^A 

Jiinufelf nothing, even had it Bucoe^^* ^^J^^^ "^^^ \i^, Va. \^ 
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abandonment of rascality in general, to think no more of 
the fortune which had so long kept his imagination uneasy ? 
Had he not, rather, a vastly better chance of getting some of 
that money into his own pocket ? It really seemed as if Eirk- 
wood — though he might be only artful — ^had relinquished his 
claim on the girl, at all events for the present ; possibly he 
was an honest man, which would explain his behaviour. 
Michael Snowdon could not live much longer ; Jane would be 
the ward of the Percivals, and certainly would be aided to a 
position more correspondent with her wealth. Why should 
it then be impossible for him to become Jane's husband? 
Joseph, beyond a doubt, could be brought to favour that 
arrangement, by means of a private understanding more 
advantageous to him than anything he could reasonably hope 
from the girl's merely remaining unmarried. This change in 
his relations to the Percivals would so tax improve his social 
claims that many of the difficulties hitherto besieging such a 
scheme as this might easily be set aside. Come, come ; the 
atmosphere was clearing. Joseph himself, now established 
in a decent business, would become less a fellow-intriguer 
than an ordinary friend bound to him, in the way of the 
world, by mutual interests. Things must be put in order ; by 
some device the need of secrecy in his intercourse with Joseph 
must come to an end. In fact, there remained but two 
hazardous points. Gould the connection between Jane and 
Kirkwood be brought definitely to an end. And was anything 
to be feared from poor * 0. V.' ? 

Waterloo Station is a convenient rendezvous ; its irregular 
form provides many comers of retirement, out-of-the-way 
recesses where talk can be carried on in something like 
privacy. To one of these secluded spots Scawthome drew 
aside with the veiled woman who met him* at the entrance 
from Waterloo Boad. So closely was her face shrouded, that 
he had at first a difficulty in catching the words she addressed 
to him. The noise ot an engine getting up steam, the rattle 
of cabs and porters' barrows, the tread and voices of a multi- 
tude of people made fitting accompaniment to a dialogue 
which in every word presupposed the corruptions and miseries 
of a centre of modem life. 

* Why did yon send that letter to my fGbther ? ' was Clara's 
first question. 

'Leiier? What letter ? ' 
' Wasn't it you who letbimkium ^XiOMVkXCLaV 
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* Gertainly not. How should I have known his address ? 
When I saw the newspapers, I went down to Bolton and 
made inquiries. When I heard your father had heen, I con- 
cluded you had yourself sent for him. Otherwise, I should, 
of course, have tried to be useful to you in some way. As it 
was, I supposed you would scarcely thank me for coming 
forward.' 

It might or might not be the truth, as fiEur as Olara was 
able to decide. Possibly the information had come from 
some one else. She knew him well enough to be assured by 
his tone that nothing more could be eHcited from him on that 
point. 

' Tou are quite recovered, I hope ? ' Scawthome added, 
surveying her as she stood in the obscurity. ' In your general 
health ? ' 

He was courteous, somewhat distant. 

* 1 suppose I'm as well as I shall ever be,' she answered 
coldly. ' I asked you to meet me because 1 wanted to know 
what it was you spoke of in yotr last letters. You got 'my 
answer, I suppose.' 

* Yes, I received your answer. But — ^in fwt, it's too late. 
The time has gone by ; and perhaps I was a Httle hasty in the 
hopes I held out. I had partly deceived myself.' 

* Never mind. I wish to know what it was/ she said im- 
patiently. 

* It can't matter now. Well, there's no harm in mention- 
ing it. Naturally you went out of your way to suppose it was 
something dishonourable. Nothing of the kind; I had an 
idea that you might come to terms with an Austrahan who 
was looking out for actresses for a theatre in Melbourne — 
that was all. But he wasn't quite the man I took him for. 
I doubt whether*it could have been made as profitable as I 
thought at first.' 

* You expect me to believe that story ? ' 

* Not unless you like. It's some time since you put any 
faith in my goodwill. The only reason I didn't speak plainly 
was because I felt sure that the mention of a foreign country 
would excite your suspicions. You have always attributed 
evil motives to me rather than good. However, this is not 
the time to speak of such things. I sympathise with you — 
deeply. TFiJi jou tell me if I can — can help you at all ? ' 

'No, you can't. I wanted to m«iL^ qjoiX*^ «va^ NSoaa^i ^ora. 
were what I ibonght you, that's aSi; 
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* I don't think, on the whole, you have any reason to com- 
plain of ill-faith on my part. I secured you the opportunities 
that are so hard to find.' 

•Yes, you did. We don't owe each other anything—^ 
that's one comfort. 1*11 just say that you needn't have any 
fear I shall trouble you in future ; I know that's what you're 
chiefly thinking about.' 

• You misjudge me ; but that can't be helped. I wish very 
much it were in my power to be of use to you.' 

« Thank you.' 

On that last note of irony they parted. True enough, in 
one sense, that there remained debt on neither side. But 
Clara, for all the fierce ambition which had brought her life 
to this point, could not divest herself of a woman's instincts. 
That simple fact explained various inconsistencies in her 
behaviour to Scawthome since she had made herself inde- 
pendent of him ; it explained also why this final interview 
became the bitterest charge her memory preserved against 
him. * 

Her existence for some three weeks kept so gloomy a 
monotony that it was impossible she should endure it much 
longer. The little room which she shared at night with 
Annie and Amy was her cell throughout the day. Of ne- 
cessity she had made the acquaintance of Mrs. Eagles, but 
they scarcely saw more of each other than if they had lived 
in differen^t tenements on the same staircase ; she had offered 
to undertake a share of the housework, but her father knew 
that everything of the kind was distasteful to her, and Mrs. 
Eagles continued to assist Amy as hitherto. To save trouble, 
she came into the middle room for her meals, at these times 
always keeping as much of her face as possible hidden. The 
children could not overcome a repulsion, a fear, excited by her 
veil and the muteness she preserved in their presence ; several 
nights passed before little Annie got to sleep with any comfort. 
Only with her father did Clara hold converse ; in the evening 
he always sat alone with her for an hour. She went out 
perhaps every third day, after dark, stealing silently down the 
long staircase, and walking rapidly until she had escaped the 
neighbourhood — Uke John Hewett when formerly he wandered 
forth in search of her. Her strength was sHght ; after half* 
an-hour's absence she came back bo ^Qdxy^<3L \Xi^Hk ^^ ^^s^^sc^ 
oi ataira coat her much suffering. ^ 

Tie economy prevailing in to-daij' ^ «t^\\ftri««t^ \fl^^^ ^*ai 
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care that no depressing circomstance shall be absent from 
the dwelh'ngs in which the poor find shelter. What terrible 
barracks, those Farringdon Eoad Buildings I Vast, sheer 
walls, unbroken by even an attempt at ornament ; row above 
row of windows in the mud-colourecT surface, upwards, up- 
wards, lifeless eyes, murky openings that tell of bareness, dis- 
order, comfortleesness within. One is tempted to say that 
Shooter's Gardens are a preferable abode. An inner court- 
yard, asphalted, swept clean — looking up to the sky as from a 
Srison. Acres of these edifices, the tinge of grime declaring 
tie relative dates of their erection ; millions of tons of brute 
brick and mortar, crushing the spirit as you gaze. Barracks, 
in truth; housing for the army of industrialism, an army 
fighting with itself, rank against rank, man against man, that 
the survivors may have whereon to feed. Pass by in the 
night, and strain imagination to picture the weltering mass 
of human weariness, of bestiality, of unmerited dolour, of 
hopeless hope, of crushed surrender, tumbled together wittiin 
• those forbidding walls. 

Clara hated the place from her first hour in it. It seemed 
to her that the air was poisoned with the odour of an unclean 
crowd. The yells of chUdren at play in the courtyard tortured 
her nerves ; the regular sounds on the staircase, day affcer day 
repeated at the same hours, incidents of the life of poverty, 
irritated her sick brain and filled her with despair to think 
that as long as she Hved she could never hope to rise again 
above this world to which she was bom. Gone for ever, for 
ever, the promise that always gleamed before her whilst she 
had youth and beauty and talent. With the one, ^e felt as 
though she had been robbed of all three blessings ; her tweniy 
years were now a meaningless figure; the energies of her 
mind could avail no more than an idiot's mummery. For the 
author of her calamity she nourished no memorv of hatred : 
her resentment was against the fate which had cursed her 
existence from its beginning. 

For this she had dared ever^hing, had made the supreme 
sacrifice. Conscience had notmng to say to her, but she felt 
herself an outcast even among these wretched toilers whose 
swarming aroused her disgust. Given the success which had 
been all but in her grasp, and triumphant pride would have 
scored out every misgiving as to the cost at which the victory 
had been -won. Her pride was xmbtokesi", -vxiAct \J!cv^ ^^-w^^ 
Bnguiah it became a scorn for gooiti^^^ wA \roxj5ai\?3 \ \svj.\»*^s^ 
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the aesolation of her fature she read a punishment equal to 
the daring wherewith she had aspired. Excepting her poor 
old father, not a Hying soul that held account of her. She 
might live for years and years. Her father would die, and 
then no smallest tribute of love or admiration would be hers 
for ever. More than that ; perforce she must gain her own 
living, and in doing so she must expose herself to all manner 
of insulting wonder and pity. Was it a life that could be 
lived? 

Hour after hour she sat with her face buried in her hands. 
8he did not weep ; tears were trivial before a destiny such as 
this. But groans and smothered cries often broke the silence 
of her solitude— cries of frenzied revolt, wordless curses. 
Once she rose up suddenly, passed through the middle room, 
and out on to the staircase ; there a gap in the wall, guarded by 
iron railings breast-high, looked down upon the courtyard. 
She leaned forward over the bar and measured the distance 
that separated her from the ground; a ghastly height ! Surely 
one would not feel much after such a fall ? In any case, the 
crashing agony of .but an instant. Had not this place tempted 
other people before now ? 

Some one coming upstairs made her shrink back into her 
room. She had felt the horrible fascination of that sheer 
depth, and thought of it for days, thought of it until she 
dreaded to quit the tenement, lest a power distinct from will 
should seize and hurl her to destruction. She knew that that 
must not happen here; for all her self-absorption, she could 
not visit with such cruelty the one heart that loved her. And 
thinking of laim, she understood that her father's tenderness 
was not wholly the idle thing that it had been to her at first ; 
her love could never equal his, had never done so in her 
childhood, but she grew conscious of a soothing power in the 
gentle and timid devotion with which he tended her. ^is 
appearance of an evening was something more than a relief 
after the waste of hours which made her day. The rough, 
passionate man made himself as quiet and sympathetic as a 
girl when he took his place by her. Compared with her, his 
other children were as nothing to him. Impossible that 
Clara should not be touched by the sense that he who had 
everything to forgive, whom she had despised and abandoned, 
behaved now as one whose part it i^ \<^\i^"&<^'^<53si^sst^^sckS^^^. 
She became less impatient ^"beiv \iei \>fvftaL 'Wi^sw^^^^^ ^^^^ 
converBation ; when he held YieT tVim ^l\»Vi2flEA Vs^^^'^'^'^^^n 
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ones of his, she knew a solace in which there was something 
of gratitude. 

Yet it was John who revived her misery in its worst form* 
Pitying her unoccupied loneliness, he brought home one day 
a book that he had purchased from a staJl in Farringdon 
Street ; it was a novel (with a picture on the cover which 
seemed designed to repel any person not wholly without 
taste), and might perhaps serve the end of averting her 
thoughts from .their one subject. Clara viewed it contemp* 
tnously, but made a show of being thankful, and on the next 
day she did glance at its pages. The story was better than 
its illustration ; it took a hold upon her ; she read all day 
long. But when she returned to herself, it was to find that 
she had been exasperating her heart's malady. The book 
dealt with people of wealth and refinement, with the world to 
which she had all her life been aspiring, and to which she 
might have attained. The meanness of her surroundings be* 
came in comparison more mean, the bitterness of her fate 
more bitter. Tou must not lose sight of the hat that since 
abandoning her work-girl existence Clara had been constantly 
educating herself, not only by direct study of books, but through 
her association with people, her growth in experience. "V^ere 
in the old days of rebellion she had only an instinct, a divina- 
tion to guide her, there was now just enough of knowledge to 
give occupation to her developed intellect and taste. Far 
keener was her sense of tiie loss she had suffered than her 
former longing for what she knew only in dream. The 
activity of her mind received a new impulse when she broke 
free from Scawthome and began her upward,, struggle in in- 
dependence. Whatever books were obtainable she read 
greedily ; she purchased numbers of plays in the acting-edi- 
tions, and studied with the utmost earnestness such parts as 
she knew by repute ; no actress entertained a more superb 
ambition, none was more vividly conscious of power. But it 
was not only at stage-triumph that Clara aimed ; glorious in 
itself, this was also to serve her as a means of becoming 
nationalised among that race of beings whom birth and 
breeding exalt above the multitude. A notable illusion ; 

Eathetic to dwell upon. As a work-girl, she nourished envious 
atred of those the world taught her to call superiors ; they 
were then as remote and unknown to her as gods on Olympus. 
From ber place behind the ioo\.\ig)a^ ^^ «aT^c^^ '"^a^ ^s^j* 
cupantB ot boxes and stalls in a cTaonii^ «\>m\»\ >iiftft ^ca\asi^ 
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was no longer insuperable; she heard of fortunate players 
who mingled on equal terms with men and women of refine- 
ment. There, she imagined, was her ultimate goal. ' It is 
to them that I belong ! Be my origin what it may, I have 
the intelligence and the desires of one bom to freedom. No* 
thing in me, nothing, is akin to that gross world from which 
I have escaped ! * So she thought — with every drop of her 
heart's blood crying its source from that red fountj^n of revolt 
whereon never yet did the upper daylight gleam ! Brain and 
pulses such as hers belong not to the mild breed of mortals 
fostered in sunshine. But for the stroke of fate, she might 
have won that reception which was in her dream, and with 
what self-mockery when experience had matured itself ! Never 
yet did true rebel, who has burst the barriers of social limita- 
tion, find aught but ennui in the trim gardens beyond. 

When John asked if the book had given her amusement, 
she said that reading made her eyes ache. He noticed that 
her hand felt feverish, and that the dark mood had fallen upon 
her as badly as ever to-night. 

' It's just what I said,' she exclaimed with abruptness, 
after long refusal to speak. * I knew your friend would never 
come as long as I was here.' 

John regarded her anxiously. The phrase 'your Mend* 
had a peculiar sound that disturbed him. It made him aware 
that she had been thinking often of Sidney Eirkwood since his 
name had been dismissed from their conversation. He, too, 
had often turned his mind uneasily in the same direction, 
wondering whether he ought to have spoken of Sidney so 
freely. At the time it seemed best, indeed almost inevitable ; 
but habit and the force of affection were changing his view of 
Clara in several respects. He recognised the impossibihty 
of her continuing to live as now, yet it was as difficult as ever 
to conceive a means of aiding her. Unavoidably he kept 
glancing towards Eirkwood. He knew that Sidney was no 
longer a free man ; he knew that, even had it been otherwise, 
Clara could be nothing to him. In spite of facts, the father 
kept brooding on what might have been. His own love was 
perdurable ; how could it other than intensify when its object 
was so unhappy ? His hot, illogical mood all but brought 
about a revival of the old resentment against Sidney. 

* I haven't seen him for a week or t^o^* \5kfikX«sJ^^^^^si. "^ss. 
embarrassed way. 

'Did he tell you he slioxildii't coToal* H 
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* No. After we*d talked about it, you know — ^when you 
told me you didn't mind — ^I just said a word or two ; and he 
nodded, that was all.' 

She became silent. John, racked by doubts as to whether 
he should say more of Sidney or still hold his peace, sat 
rubbing the back of one hand with the other and looking 
about the room. 

' Father,' Clara resumed presently, * what became of that 
child at Mrs. Peckover's, that her grandfiEither came and took 
away ? Snowdon ; yes, that was her name ; Jane Snowdon.' 

* You remember they went to live with somebody you used 
to know,' John rephed, with hesitation. ' They're still in the 
same house.' 

* So she's grown up. Did you ever hear about that old 
man having a lot of money ? ' 

* Why, my dear, I never heard nothing but what them 
Peckovers talked at the time. But there was a son of his 
turned up as seemed to have some money. He married Mrs. 
Peckover's daughter.' 

Clara expressed surprise. 

* A son of his ? Not the girl's father ? ' 

* Yes ; her father. I don't know nothing about his history. 
It's for him, or partly for him, as I'm workin' now, Clara. 
The firm's Lake, Snowdon & Co.' 

* Why didn't you mention it before ? " 

* I don't hardly know, my dear.' 

She looked at him, aware that something was being kept 
back. 

* Tell me about the girl. What does she do ? ' 

* She goes to work, I believe ; but I haven't heard much 
about her since a good time. Sidney Kirkwood's a Mend of 
her grandfather. He often goes there, I beheve.' 

' What is she Uke ? ' Clara asked, after a pause. ' She 
used to be such a weak, ailing thing, I never thought she'd 
grow up. What's she like to look at ? ' 

' I can't tell you, my dear. I don't know as ever I see her 
since those times.' 

Again a silence. 

* Then it's Mr. Kirkwood that has told you what you know 
of her ? ' 

' Whjr, no. It was chiefly Mrs. Peckover told me. She 
did say, Clara. — hut then I can't teU N<i\ie*^et \V^\jr5xft<3t\tfjJ^ 
— she did say £^omething about Sidnej aiv^\i^^* 
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He spoke with difficulty, feeling constrained to make the 
disclosure, hut anxious as to its result. Clara made no move- 
ment, seemed to have heard with indiflference. 

*It*s maybe partly 'cause of that,' added John, in a low 
voice, ' that he doesn't Uke to come here.' 

* Yes ; I understand.' 

They spoke no more on the subject. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

WOMAN AND ACTBESS 



In a tenement on the same staircase, two floors below, lived 
a femily with whom John Hewett was on friendly terms. 
Necessity calling these people out of London for a few days, 
they had left with John the key of their front door ; a letter 
of some moment might arrive in their absence, and John 
undertook to re-post it to them. The key was hung on a nail 
in Clara's room. 

* I'll just go down and see if the postman's left anything 
at Mrs. Holland's this morning,' said Anay Hewett, coming 
in between breakfast and the time of starting for school. 

She reached up to the key, but Clara, who sat by the fire 
with a cup of tea on her lap, the only breakfast she ever took, 
surprised her by saying, * You needn't trouble. Amy. I shall 
be going out soon, and I'll look in as I pass.' 

The girl was disappointed, for she Uked this private incur- 
sion into the aboib of other people, but the expression of a 
pui^ose by her sister was so unusual that, after a moment's 
hesitating, she said, ' Very well,' and left the room again. 

When silence informed Clara that the children were gone, 
Mrs. Eagles being the only person besides herself who remained 
in the tenement, she put on her hat, drew down the veil 
which was always attached to it, and with the key .in her 
hand descended to the Hollands' rooms. Had a letter been 
deUvered that morning, it would have been — ^in default of box 
— just inside the door ; there was none, but Clara seemed to 
have another purpose in view. She closed the door and walked 
forward into the nearest room ; the blind "v^^ ^<5r«\jL^\s^ "^^hs^^ 
dusk thus produced was familiat \iO 'fi'et m ^ofs^^osc^^sc^^^ ^ 
ier own habit, and, her ve\l l\MtOMai \i^^. ^'^ ^-wssa 
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the chamber thoughtfully. It was a sitting-room, ugly, 
orderly ; the air felt damp, and even in semi-darkness she 
was conscious of the layers of London dust which had softly 
deposited themselves since the family went away forty-eight 
hours ago. A fire was laid ready for lighting, and the smell 
of moist soot spread from the grate. Having stood on one 
spot for nearly ten minutes, Clara made a quick movement and 
withdrew ; she latched the front door with as little noise as 
possible, ran upstairs and shut herself again in her own room. 

Presently she was standing at her window, the blind partly 
raised. On a clear day the view from this room was of wide 
extent, embracing a great part of the City ; seen under a low, 
blurred, dripping sky, through the ragged patches of smoke 
from chimneys innumerable, it had a gloomy impressiveness. 
well in keeping with the mind of her who brooded over it. 
Directly in front, rising mist-detached from the lower masses 
of building, stood in black majesty the dome of St. Paul's ; its 
vastness suffered no diminution from this high outlook, rather 
was exaggerated by the flying scraps of mirky vapour which 
softened its outline and at times gave it the appearance of 
floating on a vague troubled sea. Somewhat nearer, amid 
many spires and steeples, lay the surly bulk of Newgate, the 
lines of its construction shown plan- wise ; its httle windows 
multiplied for points of torment to the vision. Nearer again, 
the markets of Smithfield, Bartholomew's Hospital, the tract 
of modem deformity, cleft by a gulf of railway, which spreads 
between Clerkenwell Road and Charterhouse Street. Down 
in Farringdon Street the carts, waggons, vans, cabs, omni- 
buses, crossed and intermingled in a steaming splash-bath of 
mud ; human beings, reduced to their due paltriness, seemed 
to toil in exasperation along the strips of pavement, bound on 
errands, which were a mockery, driven automaton-like by 
forces they neither understood nor could resist. 

* Can I go out into a world like that— alone ? * was the 
thought which made Clara's spirit fail as she stood gazing. 
' Can I. face life as it is for women who grow old in earning 
bare daily bread among those terrible streets? Year after 
vear to go in and out from some wretched garret that I call 
home, with mj face hidden, my heart stabbed with misery till 
it is cold and bloodless 1 ' 

Then her eye fell upon the spire of St. James's Church, on 
Clerkenwell Green, wnose bells xxaed lo \)^ ^o teoSCYKt \a\kst* 
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Tbe memory was only of discontent and futile aspiration, but 
— OJi, if it were possible to be again as she was then, and yet 
keep the experience with which life had since endowed her I 
With no moral condemnation did she view the records of her 
rebeUion ; but how easy to see now that ignorance had been 
one of the worst obstacles in her path, and that, like all 
unadvised purchasers, she had paid a price that might well 
have been spared. A little more craffc,a little more patience — 
it is with these that the world is conquered. The world was 
her enemy, and had proved too strong ; woman though she 
was — only a girl striving to attain the place for which birth 
adapted her — ^pursuing only her irrepressible instincts — fate 
flung her to the ground pitilessly, and bade her live out the 
rest of her time in wretchedness. 

No I There remained one more endeavour that was pos- 
sible to her, one bare hope of saving herself from the extre* 
mity which only now she estimated at its full horror. If that 
failed, why, then, there was a way to cure all ills. 

From her box, that in which were hidden away many 
heart-breaking mementoes of her life as an actress, she took 
out a sheet of notepaper and an envelope. Without much 
thought, she wrote nearly three pages, folded the letter, 
addressed it with a name only : * Mr. Kirkwood.' Sidney's 
address she did not know; her father had mentioned Bed 
Lion Street, that was all. She did not even know whether 
he still worked at the old place, but in that way she must try 
to .And him. She cloaked herself, took her umbrella, and 
went out. • 

At a comer of St. John's Square she soon found an urchin 
who would run an errand for her. He was to take this note 
to a house that she indicated, and to ask if Mr. Eirkwood was 
working there. She scarcely durst hope to see the messenger 
returning with empty hands, but he did so. A terrible 
throbbing at her heart, she went home again. 

In the evening, when her father returned, she surprised 
him by saying that she expected a visitor. 

* Do you want me to go out of the way ? ' he asked, eager 
to submit to her in everything. 

* No. I've asked my friend to come to Mrs. Holland's. I 
thought there would be no great harm. I shall go down Just 
before nine o'clock.' ^ 

'Oh no, ^iiere'fl no harm/ coiic^QL'^QL'Vx'et ^^^* ''^%'sg 
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if the neighbonrs opposite got talkin' to them when they come 
back.' 

• I can't help it. They won't mind. I can't help it,* 
John noticed her agitated repetition, the impatience with 

which she flung aside difficulties. 

• Clara — ^it ain't anything about work, my dear ? ' 

' No, father. I wouldn't do anything without telling you ; 
I've promised.' 

• Then I don't care ; it's all right.' 

She had begun to speak immediately on his entering the 
room, and so it happened that he had not kissed her as he 
always did at home-coming. When she had sat down, he 
came with awkwardness and timidity and bent his face to 
hers. 

' What a hot cheek it is to-night, my little girl ! ' he mur- 
mured. • I don't like it ; you've got a bit of fever hangin' 
about you.' 

She wished to be alone ; the children must not come into 
the room until she had gone downstairs. When her father 
had left her, she seated herself before the looking-glass, 
abhorrent as it was to her to look thus in her own face, and 
began dressing her hair with quite unusual attention. This 
beauty at least remained to her ; arranged as she had learned 
to do it for the stage, the dark abundance of her tresses 
crowned nobly the head which once held itself with ^ch 
defiant gra^e. She did not change her dress, which, though 
it had suffered from wear, was well-fitting and of better 
material than Farringdon Koad Buildings were wont to see ; 
a sober draping which became Jier tall elegance as she moved. 
At a quarter to nine she arranged the veil upon her head so 
that she could throw her hat aside without disturbing it ; then, 
taking the lamp in her hand, and the key of the Hollands' 
door, she went forth. 

No one met her on the stairs. She was safe in the cold 
deserted parlour where she had stood this morning. Gold, 
doubtless, but she could not be conscious of it ; in her veins 
there seemed rather to be fire than blood. Her brain was 
clear, but in an unnatural way ; the throbbing at her temples 
ought to have been painful, but only excited her with a strange 
intensity of thought. And she felt, amid it all, a dread of 
what was before her ; only the fever, to which she abandoned 
herself with a, sort of reckless confidence, a faath that it would 
Tontinue till Una interview was over, 0Netc«ixxe^2aVis£^\^^NA 
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rasli back into her hiding-place, to bury herself in shame, or 
desperately whelm her wretchedness in the final obhvion. . . • 

He was very punctual. The heavy bell of St. Paul's had 
not reached its ninth stroke when she heard his knock at the 
door. 

He came in without speaking, and stood as if afraid to look 
at her. The lamp, placed on a side-table, barely disclosed all 
the objects within the four walls ; it illumined Sidney's face, 
but Clara moved so that she wad in shadow. She began to 
speak. 

' You understood my note ? The people who live here are 
away, and I have ventured to borrow their room. They are 
friends of my father's/ 

At the first word, he was surprised by the change in her 
voice and accentuation. Her speech was that of an educalj^ 
woman ; the melody which always had such a charm for bun 
had gained wonderfdlly in richness. Yet it was with difficulty 
that she commanded utterance, and her agitation touched 
him in a way quite other than he was prepared for. In truth, 
he knew not what experience he had anticipated, but the 
reality, now that it came, this unimaginable blending of 
memory with the unfamihar, this refinement of something 
that he had loved, this note of pity struck within him by such 
subtle means, affected his inmost self. Immediately he laid 
stem control upon his feelings, but all the words which he 
had designed to speak were driven from memory. He could 
say nothing, could only glance at her veiled face and await 
what she had to ask of him. 

* Will you sit down ? I shall fell grateful if you can spare 
me a few minutes. I have asked you to see me because — 
indeed, because I am sadly in want of the kind of help a Mend 
might give me. I don't venture to call you that, but I thought 
of you ; I hoped you wouldn't refuse to let me speak to you. 
I am in such difficulties — such a hard position * 

* You may be very sure I will do anything I can to be of 
use to yon,' Sidney rephed, his thick voice contrasting so 
strongly with that which had just failed into silence that he 
cougjbed and lowered his tone after the first few syllables. 
He meant to express himself without a hint of emotion, but 
it was beyond his power. The words in which she spoke of 
her calamity seemed so pathetLcalkj ^vai^\<b ^'^ ^«^ ^<so^ ^«^ 
bia heart. OJara had xecovexeA aSi\ict W^i^HIvb^^ "^^^ 

And the angvuBh and the dread ^ex^ uo ^\^Nk ^j^ssSsss^^siR^^ 
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they helped instead of checking her. An actress improvising 
her part, she regulated every tone "with perfect skill, with 
inspiration ; the very attitude in which she seated herself was 
a triumph of the artist's felicity. 

* I just said a word or two in my note/ she resumed, ' that 

Jou might have replied if you thought notiiing could be gained 
y my speaking to you. I couldn't explain fully what I had 
in mind. I don't know that I've anything very clear to say 
even now, but — you know what has happened to me ; you 
know that I have nothing to look forward to, that I can 
only hope to keep from being a burden to my &ther. I am 
getting stronger ; it's time I tried to find something to do. 

But I ' 

Her voice failed ttgain. Sidney gazed at her, and saw the 
didl lamplight just glisten on her hair. She was bending 
forward a little, her hands joined and resting on her knee. 

* Have you thought what kind of — of work would be best 
for you ? ' Sidney asked. The ' work ' stuck in his throat, and 
be seemed to himself brutal in his way of uttering it. But he 
was glad when he had put the question thus directly ; one at 
least of his resolves was- carried out. 

' I know I've no rigjit to choose, when there's necessity,' 
she answered, in a very low tone. *Most women woul^ 
naturally think •f needlework ; but I know so little of it ; I 
scarcely ever did any. If I could — ^I might perhaps do that 
at home, and I feel — ^if I could only avoid — ^if I could only be 
spared going among strangers * 

Her faltering voice sank lower and lower ; she seemed as 
if she would have hidden her face even under its veil. 

* I feel sure you will have no difficulty,* Sidney hastened 
to reply, his own voice unsteady. * Certainly you can get work 
at home. Why do you trouble yourself with the thought 
of going among strangers ? There'll never be the least need 
for that ; I'm sure there won't. Haven't you spoken about it 
to your father ? ' 

* Yes. But he is so kind to me that he won't hear of work 
at all. It was partly on that account that I took the step of 
appealing to you. He doesn't know who I am meeting here 
to-night. Would you — ^I don't know whether I ought to ask — 
but perhaps if you spoke to him in a day or two, and made 

him nnderstajid how strong my wiah ia. He dreads lest we 

should be parted, but I hope I shaW. iieNex\i«^e\.o\^w^\»ML. 

And then, of comae, father is not ^ex^ NidCL ^\^ \ft ^-tv» 
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me — about work, I meaA. You have more experience. I am 
80 helpless. Oh, if you knew how helpless I feel ! ' 

* If you really wish it, I will talk with your father ' 

' Indeed, I do wish it. My coming to live here has madtt 
everything so uncomfortable for him and the children. Even 
his friends can't visit him as they would ; I feel that, though 
he won't admit that it's made any difference.' 

Sidney looked to the ground. He heard her voice falter 
as it continued. 

' If I'm to live here still, it mustn't be at the cost of all 
his comfort. I keep almost always in the one room. I 
shouldn't be in the way if anyone came. I've been afraid, 
Mr. Kirkwood, that perhaps you feared to come lest, whilst I 
was not very well, it might have been an inconvenience to us* 
Please don't think that. I shall never — see either friends or 
strangers unless it is absolutely needful.' 

There was silence. 

' You do feel mugh better, I hope ? ' fell from Sidney's 
lips. 

' Much stronger. It's only my mind ; everything is so 
dark to me. You know how little patience I always had. It 
was enough if any one said, * You must do this,' or * You mtist 
put up with that' — at once I resisted. It was my nature ; I 
couldn't bear the feeling of control. That's what I've had to 
struggle with since I recovered from my delkium at the 
hospital, and hadn't even the hope of dying. Can you put 
yourself in my place, and imagine what I have suffered ? ' 

Sidney was silent. His own life had not been without its 
passionate miseries*, but the modulations of this voice which 
had no light of countenance to aid it raised him above the 
plane of common experience and made actual to bim the feel- 
ings he knew only in romantic stoiy. He could not stir, lest 
the slightest sound should jar on her speaking. His breath 
rose visibly upon the chill air, but the discomfort of the room 
was as indifferent to him as to his companion. Olara rose, as it 
impelled by mental anguish ; she stretched out her hand to 
the mantel-piece, and so stood, between him and the light, her 
admirable figure designed on a glimmering background. 

* I know why you say nothing,' she continued, abruptly 
but without resentment. ' You cannot use words of sympathy 
which would be anything but lotm^X, wA^^^J.^x^^st^.^^s^^«^ 

understand that. It is like yoTi. 0\i,^wi\ss^^^'^'^^^^^^^ 
mean fibe phrase as a reproach. kai^2iciiL%\$viH»'^is^s^* ^"^ 
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that you were always honest, and time hasn't changed yon — 
in that/ A slight, very slight, tremor on the close. ' I'd 
rather you behaved to me like your old selfl A sham sympathy 
would drive me mad.' 

' I said nothing,' he replied, * only because words seemed 
meaningless.' 

' Not only that. You feel for me, I know, because ydu are 
not heartless ; but at the same time jou obey your reason, 
which tells you that all I suffer comes of my own self-will.' 

' I should like you to think better of me than that. I'm 
not one of those people, I hope, who use every accident to 
point a moral, and begin by inventing the moral to suit 
their own convictions. I know all the details of your mis- 
fortune.' 

' Oh, wasn't it cruel that she should take such revenge 
upon me ! ' Her voice rose in unrestrained emotion. * Just 
because she envied me that poor bit of advantage over her ! 
How could I be expected to refuse the chance that was 
offered ? It would have been no use ; she couldn't have kept 
the part. And I was so near success. I had never had a 
chance of showing what I could do. It wasn't much of a 
part, really, but it was the lead, at all events, and it would 
have made people pay attention to me. You don't know how 
strongly I was always drawn to the stage ; there I found the 
work for which I was meant. And I strove so hard to make 
my way. I had no friends, no money. I earned only just 
enough to supply my needs. I know what people think about 
actresses.. Mr. Kirkwood, do you imagine I have been living 
at my ease, congratulating myself that I had escaped from all 
hardships ? ' 

He could not raise his eyes. As she still awaited his 
answer, he said in rather a hard voice : 

' As I have told you, I read aU the details that were pub- 
lished. 

* Then you know that I was working hard and honestly — 
working hx, far harder than when I lived in Glerkenwell 
Close. But I don't know why I am talking to you about it. 
It's all over. I went my own way, and I all but won what I 
fought for. You may very well say, what's the use of mourn- 
ing over one's fate ? ' 

Sidney bad riaen. 

* You were strong in your leaoVie \»o ^ws^fc^C ^^^ ^!^\ 
gravely, 'and yon will find strengtti \« m^^\. «^«0l ^Csx^s. ^jjm^ 
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* A weaker woman would suffer far less. One with a little 
more strength of character would kill herself.' 

, * No. Li that you mistake. You have not yourself only 
to thii^ of. It would be an easy thing to put an end to your 
life. You have a duty to your father.' 
She bent her head. 

* I think of him. He is goodness itself to me. There are 
fathers who would have shut the door in my face. I know 
better now than I could wlien I was only a child how hard 
his life has been ; he and I are like each other in so many 
ways; he has always been fighting against cruel . circum- 
stances. It's right that you, who have been his true and 
helpful friend, should remind me of my duty to him.' 

A pause ; then Sidney asked : 

' Do you wish ma to speak to him very soon about your 
finding occupation ? ' 

* If you will. If you could think of anything.' 

He moved, but still delayed his offer to take leave. 

* You said just now,' Clara continued, falteringly, * that 
you did not try to express sympathy, because words seemed 
of no use. How am I to find words of thanks to you for 
coming here and listening to what I had to say ? ' 

* But surely so simple an act of friendship ' 

'Have I so many friends? And what right have I to 
look to you for an act of kindness ? Did I merit it by my 
words when I last ' 

There came a marvellous change — a change such as it 
needed either exquisite feeling or the genius of simulation to 
express by means so simple. Unable to show him by a smile, 
by a Hght in her eyes, what mood had come upon her, what 
subtle shifting in the direction of her thought had checked her 
words — ^by her mere movement as she stepped lightly towards 
him, by the carriage of her head, by her hands half held out 
and half drawn back again, she prepared him for what she 
was about to sav. No piece of acting was ever nfore delicately 
finished. He knew that she smiled, though nothing of her 
face was visible ; he knew that her look was one of diflfident, 
half-blushing pleasure. And then came the sweetness of her 
accents, timorous, joyftd, scarcely to be recognised as the 
voice which an insttuit ago had trembled sadly in self-reproach. 

* But that seems to you so long ago, io^'^cCSiS^'l ^^s^^.^'^s^ 
forgive me now. Father has to^i m^ ^^^\ V^^xsis^^^ "i^ 

hare found, and I— I am so gladV ' '^ 
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Sidney drew back a step^ involuntarily ; the movement 
came of the shock with which he heard her make such con- 
fident reference to the supposed relations between himself 
and Jane Snowdon. He reddened— stood mute. For a few 
seconds his mind was in the most painful whirl and conflict ; 
a hundred impressions, arguments, apprehensions, crowded 
upon him, each with its puncturing torment. And Clara stood 
there waiting for his reply, in the attitude of consummate 
grace. 

' Of course I know what you speak of,' he said at length, 
with the bluntness of confusion. ' But your father was 
mistaken. I don't know who can have led him to believe 
that It's a mistskke, altogether.' 

Sidney would not have believed that anyone could so 
completely rob him of self-possession, least of all Clara 
Hewett. His face grew still more heated. He was angry 
with he knew not whom, he knew not why — ^perhaps with 
himself in the first instance. 

* A mistake ? ' Clara mnrmured, under her breath. < Oh, 
you mean people have been too hasty in speaking about it. 
Do pardbn me. I ought never to have taken such a liberty — 
but I felt ' 

She hesitated. 

' It was no Uberty at all. I dare say the mistake is natural 
enough to those who Lnow nothing of Miss Snowdon's circum- 
stances. I myself, however, have no right to talk about her. 
But what you have been told is absolute error.' 

Clara walked a few paces aside. 

* Again I ask you to forgive me.' Her tones had not 
the same clearness as hitherto. ' In any case, I had^io right 
to approach such a subject in speaking witii you.' 

'Let us put it aside,' said Sidney, mastering himself. 
* We were just agreeing that t should see your &ther, and 
make known^our wish to him.' 

' Thank you. I shall tell him, when I go upstairs, that 
you were the firiend whom I had asked to come here. I felt 
it to be so uncertain whether you would come.' 

' I hope you couldn't seriously doubt it.' 

' You teach me to tell the truth. No. I knew too well 
your kindness. I knew that even to me ' 

Sidney could converse no longer. He felt the need of 
being alone, to j)ut his thoughts m ot^<OT,\jc>x«eKmi^\5a&«k- 
periencea during this strange iioui. ka c^Xxwaa ^^^dsrai^As^ 
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was possessing him, as though he had been straining his 
intellect in attention to some difficult subject. And all at 
once the dank, cold atmosphere of the room struck into his 
blood ; he had a fit of trembling. 

' Let us sa^ good-bye for the present.' 

Clara gave her hand silently. He touched it for the first 
time, and could not but notice its dehcacy ; it was very warm, 
too, and moist. Without speaking she went with him to the 
outer door. His footsteps sounded along the stone staircase ; 
Clara listened until the last echo was silent. 

She too had begun to feel the chilly air. Hastily putting 
on her hat, she took up the lamp, glanced round the room to 
see that nothing was left in disorder, and hastened up to the 
fifth storey. 

In the middle room, through which she had to pass, her 
father and Mr. Eagles were talMng together. The latter gave 
her a ' good-evening,' respectful, almost as to a social superior. 
Within, Amy and Annie were just going to bed. She sat with 
them in her usual silence for a quarter of an hour, then, having 
ascertained that Eagles was gone into his own chamber, went 
out to speak to her Either. 

* My friend came,' she said, * Do you suspect who it 
was?' 

* Why, no, I can't guess, Clara.' 

* Haven't you thought of Mr. Kirkwood ? ' 
< You don't mean tibat ? ' 

' Father, you are quite mistaken about Jane Snowdon^— 
quite.' 

John started up from his seat. 

* Has he told you so, himself? ' 

' Yes. But listen ; you are not to say a word on that 
subject to him. You will be very careful, fother ? ' 

John gazed at her wonderingly. She kissed his forehead, 
and withdrew to the other room. 
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CHAPTER XXXn 

A HAVEN 

John Hewett no longer had membership in club or society. 
The loss of his insurance-money made him for the future re- 
gard all such institutions with angry suspicion. • Workin' 
men ain't satisfied with bein' robbed by the upper classes ; 
they must go and rob one another.' He had said good-bye 
to Glerkenwell Green ; the lounging crowd no longer found 
amusement in listening to his frenzied voice and in watching 
the contortions of his rugged features. He discussed the old 
subjects with Eagles, but the latter's computative mind was 
out of sympathy with zeal of the tumid description ; though 
quite capable of working himself into madness on the details 
of the Budget, John was easily soothed by his friend's calmer 
habits of debate. Kirkwood's influence, moreover, was again 
exerting itself upon him — an influence less than ever likely to 
encourage violence of thought or speech. In Sidney's company 
the worn rebel became ahnost placid ; his rude, fretted face 
fell into a singular humiHty and mildness. Having ended by 
accepting what he would formerly have called charity, and 
that from a man whom he bad wronged with obstinate per- 
verseness, John neither committed the error of obtruding his 
gratitude, nor yet suffered it to be imagined that obligation 
sat upon him too lightly. He put no faith in Sidney's 
assertion that some unknown benefactor was to be thanked 
for the new furniture ; one and the same pocket had supplied 
that and the money for Mrs. Hewett's burial. Oratitude was 
all very well, but he could not have rested without taking 
some measures towards a literal repayment of his debt. The 
weekly coppers which had previously gone &r club subscrip- 
tions were now put away in a money-box ; they would be long 
enough in making an appreciable sum, but yet, if he himself 
could never discharge the obligation, his children must take 
it up after him, and this he frequently impressed upon Amy, 
Annie, and Tom. 

Nothing, however, could have detached John's mind so 

completely from its habits of tumult, nor have flxed it so 

£i7nlj upon the interests of home, as his recovery of his 

daughter. From the day of Clara' a ea\.«IXi\iSM£L«iV xscai^Kt \i\% 

roof ho thought of her, and of hex onl^. ^\B\a\»^Qt\Q2DL^ ^\ 
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the filter-factory he remained in imagination by her side, 
ceaselessly repeating her words of the night before, eagerly 
looking for the hour that would allow him to return to her. 
Joy and trouble mingled in an indescribable way to constitute 
his ordinary mood ; one moment he would laugh at a thought, 
and before a companion could glance at him his gladness 
would be overshadowed as if with the heaviest anxiety. Men 
who saw him day after day said at this time that he seemed 
to be growing childish ; he muttered to himself a good deal, 
and looked blankly at you when you addressed him. In the 
course of a fortnight his state became more settled, but it was 
not the cheerful impulse that predominated. Out of the multi- 
tude of thoughts concerning Clara, one had fixed itself as the 
main controller of his reflection. Gharacteristically, John hit 
upon what seemed an irremediable misfortune, and brooded 
over it with all his might. If only Sidney Eirkwood were in 
the same mind as four years ago ! 

And now was he to believe that what he had been told 
about Sidney and Jane Snowdon was misleading ? Was the 
impossible no longer so? He almost leapt from his chair 
when he heard that Sidney was the visitor with whom his 
daughter had been having her private conversation. How 
came they to make this appointment ? There was something 
in Clara's voice that set his nerves a-tremble. That night he 
could not sleep, and next morning he went to work with a 
senile quiver in his body. For the first time for more than 
two months he turned into a public-house on his way, just to 
give himself a little * tone.' The natural result of such a 
tonic was to heighten the fever of his imagination ; goodness 
knows how far he had got in a drama of happiness before he 
threw off his coat and settled to his day's labour. 

Clara, in the meanwhile^ suffered a corresponding agitation, 
more penetrative in proportion to the finer substance of her 
nature. She did not know until the scene was over how much 
vital force it had cost her ; when she took off the veil a fire 
danced before her eyes, and her limbs ached and trembled as 
she lay down in the darkness. All night long she was acting 
her part over and over ; when she woke up, it was always at 
the point where Sidney replied to her, ' But you are mistaken I * 

Acting her part ; yes, but a few hours had turned the 
make-believe into something earnest wxxsvx.^* *Sc^^ ^^^S^ "c^sJv. 
now have met Eirkwood with the aeU-^%'a^'e»€\<^'^^'^'^^'^ 
I'ng^ The feyer that then BuataVae^i \ist ^^a xbs^.^ "^^^ 
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as she used to know before she had thoroughly accustomed 
herself to appearing in front of an audience ; it exalted all her 
faculties, gifted her with a remarkable self-consciousness. It 
was all very well as long as there was need of it, but why did 
it afiSict her in this torturing form now that she desired to rest, 
' to think of what she had gained, of what hope she might 
reasonably nourish ? The purely selfish project which, in her 
desperation, had seemed the only resource remaining to her 
against a life of intolerable desolateness, was taking hold 
upon her in a way she could not understand. Had die not 
already made a discovery that surpassed all expectation ? 
Sidney Kirkwood was not bound to another woman ; why 
could she not accept that as so much clear gain, and deliberate 
as to her next step ? She had been fully prepared for the 
opposite state of things, prepared to strive against any odds, 
to defy all probabilities, all restraints; why not thank her 
fortune and plot collectedly now that the chances were so 
much improved ? 

But from the beginning of her interview with him, Clara 
knew that something more entered into her designs on Sidney 
than a cold self-interest. She had never loved him; she 
never loved any one ; yet the inclinations of her early girlhood 
had been drawn by the force of the love he offered her, and to 
this day she thought of him with a respect and liking such as 
she had for no other man. When she heard from her father 
that Sidney had forgotten her, had found some one by whom 
his love was prized, her instant emotion was so like a pang of 

J'ealousy that she marvelled at it. Suppose fate had prospered 
ler, and she had heard in the midst of triumphs that Sidney 
Eirkwood, the working man in Clerkenwell, was going to 
marry a girl he loved, would any feeling of this kind have 
come to her ? Her indifference would have been complete. 
It was calamity that made her so sensitive. Self-pity longs 
for the compassion of others. That Sidney, who was once 
her slave, should stand aloof in freedom now that she wanted 
sympathy so sorely, this was a wound to her heart. That 
other woman had robbed her of something she could not 
spare. 

Jane Snowdon, too I She found it scarcely conceivable 

that the wretched little starveling of Mrs. Peckover's kitchen 

should have grown into anything that a man like Sidney could 

/ore. To be sure, there was a mystery m\iet \o\». Cj\ax«» re- 

membered perfectly how Scawtlionie -goVxx^^^ ^^^^ ^^ "^^ ^^ 
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at the old man Snowdon, and said that he was very rich. A 
miser, or what ? More she had never tried to discover. Now 
Sidney himself had hinted at something in Jane's circum- 
stances which, he professed, put it out of the question that he 
could contemplate marrying her. Had he told her the truth ? 
Could she in fact consider him free? Might there not be 
some reason for his wishing to keep a secret ? 

With burning temples, with feverish lips, she moved about 
her little room like an animal in a cage, finding the length of 
the day intolerable. She was constrained to inaction, when 
it seemed to her that everj moment in which she did not do 
something to keep Sidney in mind of her was worse than lost. 
Gould she not see that girl, Jane Snowdon ? But was not 
Sidney's denial as emphatic as it could be ? She recalled his 
words, and tried numberless interpretations. Would anything 
that he had said bear being interpreted as a sign that some- 
thing of the old tenderness still lived in him? And the 
strange thing was, that she interrogated herself on these points 
not at all l&e a coldly scheming woman, who aims at some- 
thing that is to be won, if at all, by the subtlest practising on 
another's emotions, whilst she remains unaffected. Bather 
like a woman who loves passionately, whose ardour and jea- 
lous dread wax moment by moment. 

For what was she scheming ? For food, clothing, assured 
comfort during her life ? Twenty-four hoiurs ago Clara would 
most likely have believed that sne had indeed fallen to this ; 
but the meeting with Sidney enlightened her. Least of all 
women could she live by bread alone ; there was the hunger 
of her brain, the hunger of her heart. I spoke once, you re- 
member, of her ' defect of tenderness ; ' the fault remained, 
but her heart was no longer so sterile of the tender emotions 
as when revolt and ambition absorbed all her energies. She 
had begun to feel gently towards her father ; it was an in- 
timation of the need which would presently bring all the forces 
of her nature into play. She dreaded a life of drudgery ; she 
dreaded humiliation among her inferiors ; but that which she 
feared most of all was the barrenness of a lot into which 
would enter none of the passionate joys of existence. Speak 
to Clara of renunciation, of saintly glories, of the stony way 
of perfectness, and you addressed her in an unknown tongue ; 
nothing in her responded to these \dedi*&. '^cs^^^'a.^ ^^^^^^ 
ia the one way of aspiration w\i\e\i -^xooiy^^ ^\^>2t^^^^^^ 
being, rebellious against tVie maTlNxaLomV^ V^^^^^s^^^^^^ 
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forth eagerly towards the only happiness which was any longer 
attainable. Her beauty was a dead thing ; never by that 
means could she command homage. But there is love, ay, and 
passionate love, which can be independent of mere charm of 
face. In one man only could she hope to inspire it ; success- 
ful in that, she would taste victory, and even in this fallen 
estate could make for herself a dominion. 

In these few hours she so wrought upon her imagination 
as to beHeve that the one love of her life had declar^ itsell 
She revived every memory she possibly could of those years 
on the far side of the gulf, and convinced herself that even 
then she had loved Sidney. Other love of a certainty she had 
not known. Li standing face to face with him after so long 
an interval, she recognisai the qualities which used to impress 
her, and appraised them as formerly she could not. His 
features had gained in attractiveness ; the refinement which 
made them an index to his character was more noticeable at 
the first glance, or perhaps she was better able to distinguish 
it. The slight bluntness in his manner reminded her of the 
moral force which she had known only as something to be re- 
sisted ; it was now one of the influences that drew her to him. 
Had she not always admitted that he stood far above the other 
men of his class whom she used to know? Between his mind 
and hers there was distinct kinship ; the sense that he had 
both power and right to judge her explained in a great 
measure her attitude of defiance towards him when she was 
determined to break away from her humble conditions. All 
along, had not one of her main incentives to work and strive 
been the resolve to justify herself in his view, to prove to him 
that she possessed talent, to show herself to him as one whom 
the world admired ? The repugnance with which she thought 
of meeting him, when she came home with her father, meant 
in truth that she dreaded to be assured that he could only 
shrink from her. 

All her vital force setting in this wild current, her self- 
deception complete, she experienced the humility of supreme 
egoism — that state wherein self multiplies its claims to pity 
in passionate support of its demand for the object of desire. 
She felt capable of throwing herself at Sidney's feet, and im- 
ploring him not to withdraw from her the love of which he 
had given her so many assurances. She gazed at her scarred 
Jhee until the image was blurred mOo. \.e«utft \ ^i^aKu, ^.'^ 'CckSiM^ 
^ere were luxury in -weeping, BoWQed fat wa. \xo»x, cit^xxsSttsa^^ 
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down in a comer of her room. Even though his love were as 
dead as her beauty, must he not be struck to the heart with 
compassion, realising her woeful lot? She asked nothing 
more eagerly than to humiliate herself before him, to confess 
that her pride was broken. Not a charge he could bring 
agaiQst her but she would admit its truth. Had she been 
humble enough last night ? When he came again — and ht 
must soon — she would throw aside every vestige of dignity, 
lest he should think that she was strong enough to bear her 
misery alone. No matter how poor-spirited she seemed, if 
only she could move his sympathies. 

Poor rebel heart! Beat for beat, in these moments it 
matched itself with that of the purest woman who surrenders 
to a despairing love. Had one charged her with insincerity, 
how vehemen&y would her conscience have declared against 
the outrage I Natures such as hers are as little to be judged 
by that which is conventionally the highest standard as by 
that which is the lowest. The tendencies which we agree to 
call good and bad became in her merely directions of a native 
force which was at all times in revolt against circumstance. ^ 
Characters thus moulded may go far in achievement, but can 
never pass beyond the bounds of suffering. Never is the world 
their friend, nor the world's law. As often as our conventions 
give us the opportunity, we crush them out of being ; they 
are noxious ; they threaten the frame of society. Oftenest the 
crushing is done in such a way that the hapless creatures 
seem to have brought about their own destruction. Let us 
congratulate ourselves ; in one way or other it is assured that 
they shall not trouble us long. 

Her father was somewhat later than usual in returning 
&om work. When he entered her room she looked at him 
anxioudy, and as he seemed to have nothing particular to say, 
she asked if he had seen Mr. Eirkwood. 

' No, my dear, I ain't seen him.' 

Their eyes met for an instant. Clara was in anguish at 
the thought that another night and day must pass and nothing 
be altered. 

*When did you see him last? A week or more ago, 
wasn't it?' 

• About that.' 

* Couldn't you go round to his lodgytki^^ WTiIv^cid "X^sssss^ 
he's got something he wants to s^^«k \.o ^qvsl ^<5pq^»^ ^^^ 

He assented. But on his gomgVxiV»o^i\x^^'^^^ x^^'^^fc-'^^sw 
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met him with a message from Sidney, anticipating his design, 
and requesting him to step over to Bed lion Street in the 
course of the evening. Jonn instantly annomiced this to his 
daughter. She nodded, but said nothing. 

In a few minutes John went on his wa^. The day's work 
had tired him exceptionally, doubtless owmg to his nervous- 
ness, and again on the way to SidneV's he had recourse to a 
dose of the familiar stimuLemt. With our eyes on a man of 
Hewett's station we note these little things ; we set them 
down as a point scored against him ; yet if our business were 
with a man of leisure, who, owing to worry, found his glass 
of wine at luncheon and again at dinner an acceptable support, 
we certainly should not think of paying attention to the 
matter. Poverty makes a crime of every indulgence. John 
himself came out of the public-house in a slinking way, and 
hoped Kirkwood might not scent the twopenny-worth of gin. 

Sidney was in anything but a mood to detect this httle 
lapse in his visitor. He gave John a chair, but could not sit 
still himself. The garret was a spacious one, and whilst 
talking he moved &om wall to wall. 

' You know that I saw Clara last night ? She told me she 
should mention it to you.' 

*Yes, yes. I was afraid she'd never have made up her 
mind to it. It was the best way for you to see her alone first, 
poor girl! You won't mind comin' to us now, like you 
used ? ' 

' Did she tell you what she wished to speak to me about ? ' 

* Why, no, she hasn't. Was there — anything particular ? ' 

* She feels the time very heavy on her hands. It seems 
you don't like the thought of her looking for employment ? ' 

John rose &om his chair and grasped the back of it. 
' You ain't a-goin' to encourage her to leave us ? It ain't 
that you was talkln' about, Sidney ? * 

* Leave you ? Why, where should she go ? ' 

' No, no ; it's all right ; so long as you wasn't thinkin* of 

her goin' awav again. See, Sidney, I ain't got nothing to say 

against it, if sne can find some kind of job for home. I know 

as the time must hang heavy. There she sit, poor thing I 

from mornin' to night, an' can't get her thoughts away fixnn 

herself. It's easy enough to understand, ain't it ? I took a 

book home for her the other day, but she didn't seem to care 

about it. There she sit, witli liet ^poox iwi^ oTi\vKt\ajQaa^ 

tiunkin' and tbinkin'. It breaks my'h^^irt* \»q ^^^\i^t» "V^ 
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rather she had some work, but she mustn't go away from 
home for it.' 

Sidney took a few steps in silence. 

' You don't misunderstand me,' resumed the other, with 
suddenness. * You don't think as I won't trust her. away 
from me. If she went, it 'ud be because she thinks herself a 
burden — as if I wouldn't gladly live on a crust for my day's 
food an' spare her goin' among strangers ! You can thmk 
yourself what it 'ud be to her, Sidney. No, no, it mustn't be 
nothing o' that kind. But I can't bear to see her livin' as 
she does ; it's no life at all. I sit with her when I get back 
home at night, an' I'm glad to say she seems to find it a 
pleasure to have me by her ; but it's the only bit o' pleasure 
she gets, an' there's aU the hours whilst I'm away. You see 
she don't take much to Mrs. Eagles ; that ain't her sort of 
friend. Not as she's got any pride left about her, poor girl ! 
don't think that. I tell you, Sidney, she's a dear good girl to 
her old father. If I could only see her a bit happier, I'd never 
grumble again as long as I lived, I wouldn't ! ' 

Is there such a thmg in this world as speech that has but 
one simple interpretation, one for him who utters it and for 
him who hears ? Honester words were never spoken than 
these in which Hewett strove to represent Clara in a favour- 
able light, and to show the pitifalness of her situation ; yet he 
himself was conscious that they implied a second meaning, 
and Sidney was driven restlessly about the room by his 
perception of the same lurking motive in their pathos. John 
felt half-ashamed of himself when he ceased ; it was a new 
thing for him to be practising subtleties with a view ta his 
own ends. But had he said a word more than the truth ? 

I suppose it was the association of contrast that turned 
Sidney's thoughts to Joseph Snowdon. At all events it was 
of him he was thinking in the silence that followed. Which 
silence having been broken by a tap at the door, oddly enough 
there stood Joseph himself. Hewett, taken by surprise, 
showed embarrassment and awkwardness ; it was always hard 
for him to reconcile his present subordination to Mr. Snowdon 
with the familiar terms on which they had been not long ago. 

' Ah, you here, Hewett I ' exclaimed Joseph, in a genial 
tone, designed to put the other at his ease. ' I just wanted & 
word with our friend. Never mind; ^csmiCk ^>(^<^x \kKife^ 

For all that, he did not seem ai«^^^\ v<ci -^S^^^c^:^ ^^?^ 
ffiood with a iand on the door, wfiam%- 'S^stoR^l . ^^^'^'^'^ 
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nodded to him, walked the length of the room, hid head bent 
and his hands behind him. 

' Suppose I look in a bit later,' said Hewett. ' Or to- 
morrow night, Sidney ? ' 

* Very well, to-morrow night.* 

John took his leave, and on the visitor who remained 
Sidney turned a face almost of anger. Mr. Snowdon seated 
himself, supremely indifferent to the inconvenience he had 
probably caused. He seemed in excellent humour. 

' Decent fellow, Hewett,' he observed, putting up one leg 
against the fireplace. ' Very decent fellow. He's getting 
old, unfortunately. Had a good deal of trouble, I understand ; 
it breaks a man up.' 

Sidney scowled, and said nothing. 

' I thought I'd stay, as I vhm here,' continued Joseph, 
unbuttoning his respectable overcoat and throwing it open. 
'There was something rather particular I had in mind. 
Won't you sit down ? ' 

* No, thank you.* 

Joseph glanced at him, and smiled all the more. 

< I've had a little talk with the old man about Jane. By- 
the-by, I'm sorry to say he's very e^aky ; doesn't look him- 
self at all. I didn't know you had spoken to him quite so 
— you know what I mean. It seems to be his idea that 
everything's at an end between you.' 

* Perhaps so.' 

'Well, now, look here. You won't mind me just 

Dq you think it was wise to put it in that way to him ? I'm 
afraid you're making him feel just a little uncertain about 
you. I'm speaking as a friend, you know. In your own 
mterest, Eirkwood. Old men get queer ideas into their heads. 
You know, he might begin to think that you had some sort 
of— eh ? ' 

It was not the second, nor yet the third, time that Joseph 
had looked in and begun to speak in this scrappy way, 
continuing the tone of that dialogue in which he had assumed 
a sort of community of interest between Eirkwood and himself. 
But the limit of Sidney's endurance was reached. 

' There's no knowing,' he exclaimed, ' what anyone may 

ibink of me, if people who have their own ends to serve go 

spreading calumnieB. Let U8 nn&eT^\>«Xid. ea^oh other, and 

Jbare done with it. I told Mr. Sno^^ou VSa»X» \ ^wiJ^^ ^«^«^ 

^ anjrtbing but a friend to Joae, 1 ftw^^ '^^^ wA\Ta»MiV\V. 
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If you've any doubt remaimng, in a few days I hope it'll be 
removed. What your real wishes maybe I don't know, and I 
shall never after this have any need to know. I can't help 
speaking in this way, and I want to tell you once for aU that 
there shall never again be a word about Jane between us. 
Wait a day or two, and you'll Imow the reason.' 

Joseph affected an air of gravity — of offended dignity. 

* That's rather a queer sort of way to back out of your en- 
gagements, Eirkwood. I won't say anything about myself* 
but with regard to my daughter ' 

' What do you mean by speaking like that 9 ' cried the 
young man, sternly. ' You Imow very well that it's what 
you wish most of all, to put an end to everything between 
your daughter and me ! You've succeeded ; be satisfied. If 
you've anything to say to me on any other subject, say it. If 
not, please let's have done for the present. I don't feel in a 
mood for beating about the bush any longer.' 

' You've misunderstood me altogether, Kirkwood,' said 
Joseph, unable to conceal a twinkle of satisfaction in his eyes. 

* No ; I've understood you perfectly well — too well. I 
don't want to hear another word on the subject, and I won't. 
It's over ; understand that.' 

* Well, well ; you're a bit out of sorts. I'll say good-bye 
for the present.' 

He retired^ and for a long time Sidney sat in black 
brooding. 

John Hewett did not flEdl to present himself next evening. 
As he entered the room he was somewhat surprised at the 
cheerful aspect with which Sidney met him ; the grasp which 
his hand received seemed to have a significance. Sidney, 
after looking at him steadily, asked if he had not been home. 

* Yes, I've been home. Why do you want to know ? ' 

* Hadn't Clara anything to tell you ? ' 
'No. Whatisit?' 

* Did she know you were coming here ? * 
' Why, yes ; I mentioned it.' 

Sidney again regarded him fixedly, with a smile. 

* I suppose she preferred that I should tell you. I looked 
in at the Buildings this afternoon, and had a talk with Clara.' 

John hung upon his words, with li^a ^ii^D^ ^^M^^^^^'^"i^^ 
3 trembling in the hairs of bis gcev X^^'dx^L* 
'You did?' 
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< I had something to ask her, so I went when she was 
likely to be alone. It's a long while ago since I asked her the 
question for the first time— but I've got the right answer at 
last' 

John stared at him in pathetic agitation. 

' You mean to tell me you've asked Clara to marry you f ' 

* There's nothing very dreadful in that, I should think/ 

'Give us your hand again! Sidney Kirkwood, give us 
your hand again! If there's a good-hearted man in this 
world, if there's a faithful, honest man, as only lives to do 

kindness What am I to say to you ? It's too much for 

me. I can't find a word as I'd wish to speak. Stand out 
and let's look at you. You make me as I can't neither speak 
nor see — I'm just like a child * 

He broke down utterly, and shook with the choking 
struggle of laughter and sobs. His emotion affected Sidney, 
who looked pale and troubled in spite of the smile still clinging 
feebly about his lips. 

' If it makes you glad to hear it,' said the young man, in 
an uncertain voice, 'I'm all the more glad myself, on Uiat 
account.' 

' Makes me glad ? That's no word for it, boy ; that's no 
word for it ! Give us your hand again. I feel as if I'd ought 
to go down on my old knees and crave your pardon. If only 
she could have lived to see this, the poor woman as died 
when things was at their worst ! If I'd only listened to her 
there'd never have been them years of unfriendliness between 
us. You've gone on with one kindness after another, but this 
is more than I could ever a' thought possible. Why, I took 
it for certain as you was goin' to marry that other young girl ; 
they told me as it was aU settled.' 

' A mistake.' 

'I'd never have dared to hope it, Sidney. The one thing 
as I wished more than anything else on earth, and I couldn't 
think ever to see it. Glad's no word for what I feel. And to 
think as my girl kep' it from me! Yes, yes; there was 
something on her face ; I remember it now. " I'm just goin' 
round to have a word with Sidney," I says. " Are you, father ? " 
«he says. " Don't stay too long." And she had a sort o* smile 
I couldn't quite understand. She'll be a good wife to you, 
Sidney. Her heart's softened to all as she used to care for. 
She'll be a good and faithful wife lo ^ou «^<&\oTk% «s^ \^<^Yi^^^« 
•But I must go back home and Bieea\L \.o \x«t. 'YViist^ \iasiH. ^ 
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man livin', let him be as rich as he may, that feels such 
happiness as you've given me to-night/ 

He went stumbling down the stairs, and walked home- 
wards at a great speed, so that when he reached the Buildings 
he had to wipe his £ace and stand for a moment before begin- 
ning the ascent. The children were at their home lessons ; 
he astonished ^em by flinging his hat mirthfully on to the 
table. 

' Now then, iiather I ' cried young Tom, the eight-year-old, 
whose pen was knocked out of his hand. 

Wiui a chuckle John advanced to Clara's room. As he 
closed the door behind him she rose. His face was mottled ; 
there were tear-stains about his eyes, and he had a wild, 
breathless look. 

* An' you never told me I You let me go without half a 
word I ' 

Glara put her hands upon his shoulders and kissed him* 
*I didn't quite know whether it was true or not, father.' 

' My darling I My dear girl I Gome an' sit on my knee, 
like you used to when you was a little 'un. I'm a rough old 
father for such as you, but nobody'U never love you better 
than I do, an' always have done. So he's been faithful to 
you, for all they said. There ain't a better man livin' ! '' It's 
a long time since I first asked the question," he says, '' but 
she's give me the right answer at last." And he looks that 
glad of it.' 

* He does ? You're sure he does 9 ' 

* Sure ? Why, you should a' seen him when I went into 
the room ! There's nothing more as I wish for now. I only 
hope I nmy live a while longer, to see you forget all your 
troubles, my dear. He'll make you happy, will Sidney ; he's 
got a deal more education than anyone else^ I ever knew, and 
you'll suit each other. But you won't forget all about your 
old father ? You'll let me come an' have a talk with you now 
and then, my dear, just you an' me together, you know ? ' 

' I shall love you and be grateful to you always, father^ 
You've kept a warm heart for me aU this time.' 

*I couldn't do nothing else, Clara; you've always been 
what I loved most, and you always will be.* 

' If I hadn't had you to come back to, what would have 
become of me ? ' 

* We'U never think of that. 'Sfle^'Si Xkies^x ^^^ ^^^^^^ 
word of that.' 
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* Father—— Oh, if I had my fieu^e again I If I had my 
own face I ' 

A great angnish shook' her; she lay in his arms and 
sobbed. It was the &rewell, even in her fohiess of heart and 
deep sense of consolation, to all she had most vehemently 
desired. Gratitude and self-pity being indivisible in her 
emotions, she knew not herself whether the ache of regret or 
the soothing restfalness of deliverance made her tears flow. 
But at least there was no conscious duplicity, and for the 
moment no doubt that she had found her haven. It is a 
virtuous world, and our frequent condenmations are invariably 
based on justice ; will it be greatly harmful if for once we 
temper our righteous judgment with ever so little mercy ? 



CHAPTER XXXm 

A FALL FROM THE IDEAL 



Joseph Snowdok waxed daily in respectability. He was, 
for one thing, clothing himself in flesh, and, though still any- 
thing but a portly man, bore himself as becomes one who can 
indulge a taste for eating and drinking ; his step was more 
deliberate, he no longer presented the suppleness of limb that 
so often accompanies a needy condition in the man of wits, he 
grew attentive to his personal equipment, he was always well 
combed and well shaven, and generally, in hours of leisure, 
you perceived a fragrance breathing from his handkerchief. 
Nor was this refinement addressed only to the public. To 
Clem he behaved with a correctness which kept that lady in a 
state of acute suspicion ; not seldom he brought her a trifling 
gift, which he would offer with compliments, and he made a 
point of consulting her pleasure or convenience in all matters 
that affected them in common. A similar dignity of bearing 
marked his relations with Hanover Street. When he entered 
Jane's parlour it was with a beautiful blending of familiarity 
and courtesy; he took his daughter's hand with an air of 
graceful affection, retaining it for a moment between his own, 
and regarding her with a gentle smile which hinted the pride 
of a parent In speaking with the old man he habitually 
subdued bis voice, respectfv]^y \>eu9ii!a% iar««t^, ^«5fikss^^5^ 
fvatcbing the opportunity of a BexN\ce>, '^^Jtia^V^^'^'^^as^ 
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in his oompany and conversation. Without overdoing it» 
Joseph accustomed himself to speak of philanthrojpic interests. 
He propounded a scheme for supplying the poor with a certain 
excellent filter at a price all but nominal ; who did not know 
the benefit to humble homes of pure water for use as a beverage ? 
The filter was not made yet, but Lake, Snowdon, & Co., had 
it under their consideration. 

Michael kept his room a good deal in these wretched days 
of winter, so that Joseph had no difficulty in obtaining private 
interviews with his daughter. Every such occasion he used 
assiduously, bis great end being to possess himself of Jane's 
confidence. He did not succeed quite so well with the girl as 
with her grandfather; there was always a reserve in her 
behaviour which as yet he found it impossible to overcome. 
Observation led him to conclude that much of this arose from 
the view she took of his relations with Sidney Kirkwood. 
Jane was in love with Sidney ; on that point he could have 
no doubt ; and in all likelihood she regarded him as unfriendly 
to Sidney's suit — ^women are so shrewd in these affairs. 
Accordingly, Joseph made it his business by artful degrees to 
remove this prepossession from her mind. In the course of 
this endeavour he naturally pressed into his service the 
gradually discovered fiact that Sidney had scruples of con- 
science regarding Jane's fortune. Marvellous as it appeared 
to him, he had all but come to the conclusion that this was a 
fact. Now, given Jane's character, which he believed he had 
sounded ; given her love for Eirkwood, which was obviously 
causing her anxiety and unhappiness ; Joseph saw his wav to 
an admirable piece of strategy. What could be easier, if he 
played his cards well and patiently enough, than to lead Jane 
to regard the fortune as her most threatening enemy ? Valu- 
able results might come of that, whether before or after the 
death of the old man. 

The conversation in which he first ventured to strike this 
note undisguisedly took place on the same evening as that 
unpleasant scene when Sidney as good as quarrelled with him 
— the evening before the day on which Sidney asked Clara 
Hewett to be his wife. Having found Jane alone, he began 
to talk in his most paternal manner, his chair very near hers, 
his eyes fixed on her sewing. And presently, when the ground 
was prepared : 

'Jane, there's something iWe'beeti'^^JD&CL^ \»^^^^si"V^^ 
for a long time. Mj dear, I'm xmeasj tiJQWx\» i^vs^* 
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' Uneasy, father ? ' and she glanced at him nenroiuilj. 

* Yes, I'm uneasy. But whether I ought to tell you why, 
I'm sure I don't know. You're my own child, Janey, and^ou 
become dearer to me every day ; but — ^it's hard to say it — 
there naturally isn't all the confidence between us that there 
might have been if — ^well, well, I won't speak of that.' 

* But won't you tell me what makes you anxious ? ' 

He laid the tips of his fingers on her head. * Janey, shall 
you be offended if I speak about Mr. Eirkwood ? ' 

* No, father.' 

She tried in vain to continue sewing. 
' My dear — ^I believe there's no actual engagement between 
you?' 

* Oh no, father,' she replied, faintly. 

* And yet— don't be angry with me, my child — ^I think yon 
are something more than Mends ? ' 

Bhe made no answer. 

' And I can't help thinking, Janey — ^I think about you very 
often indeed — that Mr. Eirkwood has rather exaggerated views 
about the ne<iessity of — of altering things between you.' 

Quite recently Joseph had become aware of the under- 
standing between Michael and Eirkwood. The old man still 
hesitated to break the news to Jane, saying to himself that it 
was better for Sidney to prepare her by the change in his 
behaviour. 

' Of altering things ? ' Jane repeated, under her breath. 

* It seems to me wrong — ^wrong to both of you,' Joseph 
pursued, in a pathetic voice. ' I can*t help noticing my child's 
looks. I know she isn't what she used to be, poor little girl i 
And I know Eirkwood isn't what he used to be. It's very hard, 
and I feel for you — ^for both of you.' 

Jane sat motionless, not daring to lift her eyes, scarcely 
daring to breathe. 

* Janey.' 

* Yes, father.' 

* I wonder whether I'm doing wrong to your grandfather 
in speaking to you confidentially like this ? I can't believe he 
notices things as I do ; he'd never wish you to be imhappy.' 

* But I don't quite unde .stand, father. What do you mean 
about Mr. Eirkwood ? Why should he ' 

The impulse failed her. A fear which she had harboured 
Ibr many weary days was \)emg eoxArmfe^ ^sA ^^ ^5«^^ "^c^ii 
ask directly tor the word tlaat ^no^^'^qXIlVq^* 
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* Have I a right to tell you ? I thought perhaps you un- 
derstood.' 

* As you have gone so far, I thmk you must explain, I 
don't see how you can be doing wrong/ 

* Poor Kirkwood I You see, he's in such a delicate position, 
my dear. I think myself that he's acting rather strangely, after 
everything ; but it's— it's your money, Jane. He doesn't thii^ 
he ought to ask you to marry him, under the circumstances.' 

She trembled. 

* Now who should stand by you, in a case like this, if not 
your own father ? Of course he can't say a word to you him- 
self ; and of course you can't say a word to him ; and alto- 
gether it's a pitiful business.' 

Jane shrank from discussing such a topic with her father. 
Her next words were uttered with difficulty. 

* But the money isn't my own — ^it'll never be my own. He 
— Mr. Kirkwood kaows that.' 

' He does, to be sure. But it makes no difference. He 
has told your grandfather, my love, that — that the responsi- 
bihty would be too great. He has told him distinctly that 
everything's at an end — everything that might have happened.' 

She just looked at him, then dropped her eyes on her 
sewing. 

* Now, as your father, Janey, I know it's right that you 
should be told of this. I feel you're being very cruelly treated, 
my child. And I wish to goodness I could only see any way 
out of it for you both. Of course I'm powerless either for 
acting or speaking: you can understand that. But I want 
you to think of me as your truest friend, my love.' 

More still he said, but Jane had no ears for it. When he 
left her, she bade him good-bye mechanically, and stood on 
the same spot by the door, without thought, stunned by what 
she had learnt. 

That Sidney would be impelled to such a decision as this 
she had never imagined. His reserve whilst yet she was in 
ignorance of her true position she could understand : also his 
delaying for a while even after everything had been explained 
to her. But that he should draw away from her altogether 
seemed inexpHcable, for it implied a change in him which 
nothing had prepared her to think possible. Unaltered in his 
love, he refused to share the taakot Viet ^ai"5^^\si ^^^Vs^'^^^ 
work which he regarded with audcL teneo^ ^-^xcc^'^bi^-. "^^ 
miud W&8 not subtle enough to cou^ev^^ ^Saa'Stf^ <3\sv^^^^ss^ 
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Michael's idea which had weighed with Sidney almosfc from 
the first, for though she had herself shrunk firom ttie great 
undertaking, it was merely in weakness — a reason cdbie never 
dreamt of attributing to him. Nor had she caught as much 
as a glimpse of those base, scheming interests, contact with 
which had aroused Sidney's vehement disgrist. Was her 
fiftther to be trusted ? This was the first question that shaped 
itself in her mind. He did not like Sidney ; that she bsu5. felt 
all along, as well as the reciprocal coldness on Sidney's part. 
But did his unfriendliness go so far as to prompt him to 
intervene with untruths ? ' Of course you can't say a word to 
him ' — ^that remark would bear an evil interpretation, which her 
tormented mind did not fail to suggest. Moreover, he had 
seemed so anxious that she should not broach the subject with 
her grandfather. But what constrained her to silence ? If, 
indeed, he had nothing but her happiness at heart, he could 
not take it iU that she should seek to understand the whole 
truth, and Michael must tell her whether Sidney had indeed 
thus spoken to him. 

Before she had obtained any show of control over her 
agitation Michael came into the room. Evening was the old 
man's best time, and when he had kept his own chamber 
tlnrough the day he liked to come and sit with Jane as she had 
her supper. 

'Didn't I hear your father's voice?' he asked, as he 
moved slowly to his accustomed chair. 

* Yes. He couldn't stay.' 

Jane stood in an attitude of indecision. Having seated 
himself, Michael glanced at her. His regard had not its old 
directness ; it seemed apprehensive, as if seeking to probe her 
thought. 

' Has Miss Lant sent you the book she promised ? ' 

* Yes, grandfather.' 

This was a recently .published volume dealing with chari- 
table enterprise in some part of London. Michael noticed 
with surprise the uninterested tone of Jane's reply. Again 
he looked at her, and more searchingly. 

' Would you like to read me a Uttle of it ? ' 
She reached the book from a side-table, drew near, and 
stood turning the pages. The confusion of her mind was 
0ach that she could not have read a'woidmtti understanding. 
Tlien she spoke, involuntarily. 

'Grandfather, has Mr. Kirk^ooai m^ Wit^)toMa% mw^— 
about me ? ' 
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The words made painful discord in her ears, but instead of 
showing heightened colour she grew paUid. Holding the book 
partly open, she felt all her nerves and muscles strained as if 
in some physical effort ; her feet were rooted to the spot. 

* Have you heard anything from him ? ' returned the old 
man, resting his handi^ on the sides of the easy-chair. 

'Father has been speaking about him. He says Mr, 
Kirkwood has told you something.* 

* Yes. Come and nit down by me, Jane.' 

She could not move nearer. Though unable to form a 
distinct conception, 9he felt a foreboding of what must come 
to pass. The dread failure of strength was more than 
threatening her ; her heart was sinking, and by no effort of 
will could she summon the thoughts that should aid her 
against herself. • 

* What has youv father told you ? ' Michael asked, when 
he perceived her distress. He spoke with a revival of energy, 
clearly, commandingly. 

* He says that Mr. Kirkwood wishes you to forget what he 
told you, and what you repeated to me.' 

* Did he give you any reason ? ' 

* Yes. I don't understand, though.' 

* Come here by me, Jane. Let's talk about it quietly. 
Sidney doesn't feel able to help you as he thought he could. 
We mustn't blame him for that ; he must judge for himself. 
He thinks it'll be better if you continue to be only friends.' 

Jane averted her face, his steady look being more than • 
she could bear. For an instant a sense of uttermost shame 
thrilled through her, and without knowing what she did, she 
moved a little and laid the book down. 

* Come here, my child,' he repeated, in a gentler voice. 
She approached him. 

* You feel it hard. But when you've thought about it a 
little you won't grieve ; I'm sure you won't. Eemember, 
your life is not to be like that of ordinary women. You've 
higher objects before you, and you'll find a higher reward. 
You know that, don't you ? There's no need for me to remind ^ 
you of what we've talked about so often, is there ? If it's a 
sacrifice, you're strong enough to face it j yes, yes, strong 
enough to fece more than this, my Jane is 1 Only fi-s. ^q»x- 
thoughts on the work you're gom^ \iO ^o. ^^ ^^^^ ^'^^ ''^^ 
jrour life, Jane, won't ii ? You'\5L\i\iNe^i^o \:\ffl^fc^^^ 5g^^^^ '^^'^^ 
thiDgs as occupy otli^r women — no ToixA lot ^^^o^^ 
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His grey eyes searched her countenance with that horrible 
intensity of fimaticism which is so like the look of cruelty, of 
greed, of any passion originating in the baser self. Unlike 
too, of course, but it is the pitilessness common to both ex« 
tremes that shows most strongly in an old, wrinkled visage. 
He had laid his hand upon her. Evenr word was a stab in 
the girl's heart, and so dreadful became her torture, so intoler- 
able the sense of being drawn by a fierce will away from all 
- she desired, that at length a orj escaped her lips. Bhe feU on 
her knees by him, and pleaded in a choking voice. 

* I can't ! Grandfather, don't ask it of me ! Give it all 
to some one else — ^to some one else ! I'm not strong enough 
to make such a sacrifice. Let me be as I was before I ' 

Michael's face darkened. He drew his hand away and 
rose from the seat ; with more than surprise, with anger and 
even bitterness, he looked down at the crouching girl. She 
did not sob ; her face buried in her arms, she lay against the 
chair, quivering, silent. 

* Jane, stand up and speak to met ' 
She did not move. 

* Jane I ' 

He laid his hand on her. Jane raised her head, and 
endeavoured to obey him ; in the act she moaned and fell in- 
sensible. 

Michael Strode to the door and called twice or thrice for 
Mrs. Byass ; then he stooped by the lifeless girl and supported 
* her head. Bessie was immediately at hsjid, with a cry of 
consternation, but also with helpftd activity. 

* Why, I thought she'd got over this ; it's along time since 
she was took last isn't it ? Sam's downstairs, Mr. Snowdon ; 
do just 'shout out to him to go for some brandy. Tell him to 
bring my smelling-bottle first, if he knows where it is— I'm 
blest if I do I Poor thing ! She ain't been at all well lately, 
and that's the truth.' 

The truth, beyond a doubt. Pale face, showing now the 
thinness which it had not wholly outgrown, the inheritance 
from miserable childhood ; ho face of a stem heroine, count- 
ing as idle all the natural longings of the heart, consecrated 
to a lifelong comhat with giant wrongs. Nothing better nor 
* worse than the face of one who can love and must be loved in 
iarn. 

She came to herself, and at fee ^^TCi'$TCiQxcL'5iT32^'\1^0a^^^ 
MTj^ jfrom the room. 
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* There now ; there now,' crooned Bessie, with much 
patting of the hands and stroking of the cheeks. 'Why, 
what's come to you, Jane ? Cry away ; don't try to prevent 
yourself; it'll do you good to cry a bit. Of course, here 
comes Sam with all sorts of things, when there's no need of 
him. He's alwayaeither too soon or too late, is 8am. Just look 
at him, Jane ; now if he don't make you laugh, nothing will I ' 

Mr. Byass retired, shame&ced. Leaning against Bessie's 
shoulder, Jane sobbed for a long time, sobbed in the misery 
of shame. She saw that her grandfather had gone away. 
How should she ever face him af(;er this ? It was precious 
comfort to feel Bessie's sturdy arms about her, and to hear 
the foolish affectionate words, which asked nothing but that 
she should take them kindly and have done with her trouble. 

* Did grandfather tell you how it was ? ' she asked, with a 
sudden fear lest Bessie should have learnt her pitiful weakness. 

* Why, no ; how did it come ? ' 

* I don't know. We were talking. I can stand up now, 
Mrs. Byass, thank jrou. I'll go up to my room. I've for- 
gotten the time ; is it late ? ' 

It was only nine o'clock. Bessie would have gone upstairs 
with her, but Jane insisted that she was quite herself. On 
the stairs she trod as lightly as possible, and she closed her 
door without a sound. Alone, she again gave way to tears. 
Michael's face was angry in her memory ; he had never looked 
at her in that way before, and now he would never look with 
the old kindness. What a change had been wrought in these 
few minutes ! 

And Sidney never anything but her friend — cold, meaning- 
less word I J£ he knew how she had fallen, would that be 
likely to bring him nearer to her ? She had lost both things, 
that was all. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE DEBT BEPAID 



She rose early, in the murky cold of the winter morning. 
When, at eight o'clock, she Imocked as usual at her grand- 
fiither's door his answer made her ttectiWa* 

'I shad! bedownina£ewixiaute^,^m^\^l^\^5w^^^^^ 
mtbyou,' 
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It was long since he had risen at iiiis hour. His voice 
sounded less like that of an old man, and, in spite of his 
calling her by her name, she felt the tone to be severe. When 
he reached the parlour he did not offer to take her hand, and 
she feared to approach him. She saw that his features bore 
the mark of sleeplessness. Hers, poor girl 1 were yet more 
woeful in their pallor. 

• Through the meal he affected to occupy himself with the 
book Miss Lant had sent — the sight of which was intolerable 
to Jane. And not for a full hour did he speak anything but 
casual words. Jane had taken her sewing ; unexpectedly he 
addressed her* 

* Let's have a word or two togetli^i-, Jane. I think we 
ought to, oughtn't we ? * 

She forced herself to regard him. 

* I think you meant what you said .last night ? ' 

* Grandfather, I will do whatever you bid me. I'll do it 
faithfully. I was ungrateful. I. feel u shomed to have spoken 
so.' 

* That's nothing to do with it, Jane. You're not ungrate- 
ful ; anything but that. But I've had a night to think over 
your words. You couldn't speak like that if you weren't 
driven to it by the strongest feeling yon ever Imew or will 
know. I hadn't thought of it in that way ; I hadn't thought 
of you in that way.' 

He began gently, but in the last av ords was a touch of 
reproof, almost of scorn. He gazed b t her from under his 
grey eyebrows, perhaps hoping to elicit some resistance of her 
spirit, some sign of strength that would help him to recon- 
struct his shattered ideal. 

* Grandfather, I'll try with all my .^ir^iigth to be what you 
wish — I will ! ' 

' And suppose the strength isn't suflitient, child ? ' 
Even in her humihty she could not but feel that this was 
unjust. Had she ever boasted? Had she ever done more 
than promise tremblingly what he demanded ? But the fear 
was legitimate. A weak thing, all but heart-broken, could 
she hope to tread firmly in any diflficult path ? She hung her 
head, making no answer. 

He examined her, seeming to measure the shghtness of her 
frame. Sad, unutterably sad, was the deep breath he drew 
Affile turned hia eyes away again. 

'Do you feel well this morning, Jan' '?' 
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* Yes, grandfather.' 

* Have you slept ? ' 

* I couldn't. You were grieving about me. I hoped never 
to have disappointed you.* 

He fell into reverie. Was he thinking of that poor wife of 
his, dead long, long ago, the well-meaning gpLrl of whom he 
had expected impossible things ? A second time had he thus 
erred, no longer with the excuse of inexperience and hot blood. 
That cry of Jane's had made its way to his heart. An 
enthusiast, he was yet capable of seeing by the common light 
of day, when his affections were deeply stirred. And in the 
night he had pondered much over his son's behaviour. Was 
he being deceived in that quarter also, and there intentionally ? 
Did Joseph know this child better than he had done, and 
calcuTate upon her weakness ? The shock, instead of disabling 
him, had caused a revival of his strength. He could walk 
more firmly this morning than at any time since his accident. 
His brain was clear and active ; he knew that it behoved him 
to reconsider all he had been doing, and that quickly, ere it 
was too late. He must even- forget that aching of the heart 
until he had leisure to indulge it. 

*You shan't disappoint me, my dear,' he said gravely. 
• It's my own fault if I don't take your kindness as you mean 
it. I have to go out, Jane, but I shall be back to dinner. 
Perhaps we'll talk again afterwards.' 

Of late, on the rare occasions of his leaving the house, he 
had always told her where he was going, and for what purpose ; 
Jane understood that this confidence was at an end. When 
he was gone she found occupation for a short time, but 
presently could only sit over the fire, nursing her many griefs. 
She was no longer deemed worthy of confidence ; worse than 
that, she had no more faith in herself. If Sidney learnt what 
had happened he could not even retain his respect for her. 
In this way she thought of it, judging Kirkwood by the ideal 
standard, which fortunately is so unlike human nature ; taking 
it for granted — so oppressed was her mind by the habit of 
dwelling on artificial motives — that he only hked her because 
he had believed her strong in purpose, forgetting altogether 
that his love had grown before he was aware that anything 
unusual was required of her. She did remember, indeed, that 
it was only the depth of her love for kv\xi"^\5M:2a V^^5»»a5^ 
her disgrace ; but, even if lie ca^me \,o\3ai'ict^X«sA*^^C^"^^^ 
noi, Bb0 feared, weigh in her iaNoux a^«caaH*>2^'V^^^^^^ * 
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It was the natural result of the influences to which she 
had been subjected. Her mind, overwrought by resolute 
contemplation of ideas beyond its scope, her gentle nature 
• bent beneath a burden of duty to which it was unequal, and 
taught to consider with painM solemnity those impulses of 
kindness which would otherwise have been merely the simple 
joys of life, she had come to distrust every instinct which did 
not subserve the supreme purpose. Even of Sidney's conduct 
die could not reason in a natural way. Instinct would have 
bidden her reproach him, though ever so gently ; was it well 
done to draw away when he must have known how she looked 
for his aid ? Her artificial self urged, on the other hand, that 
he had not acted thus without some gravely considered 
motive. What it was she could not pretend to divine. ; her 
faith in his nobleness overcame every perplexity. Of the 
persons constituting this little group and playing their several 
parts, she alone had fallen altogether below what was expected 
of her. As humble now as in the days of her serfdom, Jane 
was incapable of revolting against the tyranny of circum- 
stances. Life had grown very hard for her again, but she 
beHeved that this was to a great extent her own fault, the 
outcome of her own unworthy weakness. 

At Michaers return she did her best to betray no idle 
despondency. Their midday meal was almost as silent as 
breakfast had been ; his eyes avoided her, and frequently he 
lost himself in thought. As he was rising from the table Jane 
observed an unsteadiness in his movement; he shook his 
head mechanically and leaned forward on both his hands, as 
if feeling giddy. She approached him, but did not venture to 
speak. 

* I'll go upstairs,* he said, having sighed slightly. 

* May I come and read to you, grandfather ? ' 

* Not just now, Jane. Go out whilst it's a bit fine.' 

He went from the room, still with an unsteady walk. 
Reaching his own room, where there was a cheerful fire, he 
sat down, and remained for a long time unoccupied, save with 
his reflections. This chamber had scarcely changed in a detail 
of its arrangement since he first came to inhabit it. There 
was the chair which Sidney always used, and that on which 
Jane had sat since she was the silent, frail child of thirteen. 
Here had his vision taken form, growing more definite with 
the growth ofhia granddaughter, aeemmg\.o\>^^oxcva %J^\«\.^Oq. 
a splendid reality. What talk haA hew. h.^^ Vet^ Xi^H.-^^^xi. 
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Kirkwood and himself whilst Jane listened! All gone into 
silence ; gone, too, the hope it had encouraged. 

He was weary after the morning's absence from home, and 
fell into a light slumber. Dreams troubled him. First he 
found himself in Australia ; he heard again the sudden news 
of his son's death ; the sl^ock awoke him. Another dozing fit, 
and he was a young man with a wife and children to support ; 
haunted with the fear of coming to want ; harsh, unreason- 
able in his exactions at home. Something like a large black 
cofi&n came into his dream, and in dread of it he again returned 
to consciousness. 

All night he had been thinking of the dark story of long 
ago — ^his wife's form motionless on the bed^— the bottle which 
told him what had happened. Why must that memory revive 
to trouble his last days ? Part of his zeal for the great project 
had come of a feeling that he might thus in some degree 
* repair his former ill-doing ; Jane would be a providence to 
many hapless women whose burden was as heavy as his own 
wife's had been. Must he abandon that solace ? In any case 
he could bestow his money for charitable purposes, but it 
would not be the same, it would not effect what he had 
aimed at. 

Late in the afternoon he drew from the inner pocket of 
his coat a long envelope and took thence a folded paper. It 
was covered with clerkly writing, which he perused several 
times. At length he tore* the paper slowly across the middle, 
again tore the fragments, and threw them on to the fire. . . • 

Jane obeyed her grandfather's word and went out for an 
hour. She wished for news of Pennyloaf, who had been ill, 
and was now very near the time of her confinement. At the 
door of the house in Merlin Place she was surprised to 
encounter Bob Hewett, who stood in a lounging attitude ; he 
had never appeared to her so disreputable — not that his 
clothes were worse than usual, but his face and hands were 
dirty, and the former was set in a hang-dog look. 

* Is your wife upstairs, Mr. Hewett ? ' Jane asked, when 
he had nodded sull^y in reply to her greeting. 

' Yes ; and somebody else too as could have been dispensed 
with. There's another mouth to feed.' 

* No, there ain't,' cried a 7?omaTQ.'^^ovi^yi5^\»\i^«ssDSsJ^^ 
Jane recognised the speaker, a "M-T^, Qcffissi,^^^^^^'^^ 

tie house and was neighbourly toTJexcKsVwJL* 
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• There ain't ? ' inquired Bob, gruffly. 

• The child's dead/ 

• Thank goodness for that, any TKay ! ' 

Mrs. Griffin explained to Jane that the birth had taken 
place twelve hours ago. Cennjloaf was * very low,' but not 
in a state to cause anxiety ; perhajis it would be better for 
Jane to wait until to-morrow before seeing her. 

• She didn't fay '' thank goodness," added the woman, with 
a scornful glance at Bob, ' but I don't think she's over sorry 
as it's gone, an' small blame to her. There's some people as 
doesn't care much what sort o' times she has — ^not meanin' 
yoUf Miss, but them as had oiAght to care.' 

Bob looked more disreputable thsax ever. His eyes were 
fixed on Jane, and with such a singular expression that the 
latter, meeting their gaze, felt startled, she did not know why. 
At the same moment he stepped down from the threshold and 
walked away without speaking. 

• I shouldn't care to have him for a 'usband,' pursued Mrs. 
Griffin. * Of course he must go an' lose his work, just when 
his wife's wantin' a few httle extries, as you may say.' 

• Lost his work ? ' 

' Day 'fore yes'day. I don't hke him, an' I don't like his 
ways ; he'll be gettin' into trouble before long, you mind what 
I say. His family's a queer lot, 'cordin' to what they tell* 
Do you know them, Miss ? ' 

• I used to, a long time ago.' 

• You knew his sister — ^her as is come *ome ? * 
•His sister?' 

' Her as was a actress. Mrs. Bannister was tellin' me 
only last night ; she had it from Mrs. Horrocks, as heard from 
a fnend of hers as lives in the Farrin'don Buildin's, where the 
Hewetts lives too. They tell me it was in the Sunday paper, 
though I don't remember nothing about it at the time. It 
seems as how a woman threw vitrei over her an' burnt her 
face so as there's no knowin' her, an' she goes about with a 
veil, an' 'cause she can't get her own Hvin' no more, of course 
she's come back 'ome, for all she ran away an' disgraced 
herself shameful.' 

Jane gazed fixedly at the speaker, scarcely able to gather 
the sense of what was said. 

^MiBS Hewett, you mean ? Mr • Hje^ett'^ddaEt daughter ? • 

* 80 1 underatsoii.* 
^JShe has come hornet WaeViV 
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* I can't just say ; but a few weeks ago, I believe. They 
say it's nearly two months since it was in the paper.' 

* Does Mrs^ Hewett know about it ? ' 

'I can't say. She's never spoke to me as if she did. 
And, as I tell you, I only heard yes'day myself. If you're a 
friend of theirs, p'r'aps I hadn't oughtn't to a' mentioned it. 
It just come to my lips in the way o' tklkin'. Of course I 
don't know nothin' about the young woman myself; it's only 
what you comes to 'ear in the way o' talkin', you know.' 

This apology was doubtless produced by the listener's 
troubled countenance. Jane asked no further question, but 
said she would come to see Pennyloaf on the morrow, and so 
took her leave. 

At ten o'clock next morning, just when Jane was preparing 
for her visit to Merlin Place, so possessed with anxiety to 
ascertain if Pennyloaf knew anything about Clara Hew^ 
that all her troubles were for the moment in the back ground, 
Bessie Byass came running upstairs with a strange announce- 
ment. Sidney Eirkwood had called, and wished to see Miss 
Snowdon in private for a few minutes. • 

* Something must have happened,' said Jane, her heart 
standing still. 

Bessie had a significant smile, but suppressed it when she 
noticed the agitation into which her friend was fallen. 

* Shall I ask him up into the front room ? ' 

Michael was in his own chamber, which he had not left 
this morning. On going to the parlour Jane found her visitor 
standing in expectancy. Yes, something had happened ; it 
needed but to look at him to be convinced of that. And before 
a word was spoken Jane knew that his coming had reference 
to Clara Hewett, knew it with the strangest certainty. 

* I didn't go to work this morning,' Sidney began, * because 
I was very anxious to see you — ^alone. I have something to 
speak about — to tell you.' 

* Let us sit down.' 

Sidney waited till he met her look ; she regarded him 
without self-consciousness, without any effort to conceal her 
agitated interest. 

* You see young Hewett and,' his wife sometimes. Have 
you heard from either of. them that Clara Hewett is living 
with her father again ? ' 

* Not from tbem. A peraon m ftieix 'Wsvwfe ^^^j^^ ^"^s^:^^ 
yesterdAj. It wajs the firstlliaaLYiQataL: ^ 
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' Spoke of Miss Hewett ? In a gossiping way, do yoa 
mean ? * 

* Yes.' 

* Then yon know what has happened to her? • 
' If the woman told the truth.* 

There was silence. 

* Miss Snowdon— 2 — ' 

' Oh, I don't like you to speak so. You used to call me 
Jane.' 

He looked at her in distress. She had spoken impulsively, 
but not with the kind of emotion the words seem to imply. 
It was for his sake, not for hers, that she broke that formal 
speech. 

* You called me so when I was a child, Mr. Kirkwood,' she 
continued, smiling for all she was so pale. ' It sounds as if 
something had altered. You're my oldest friend, and won't 
you always be so ? Whatever you're going to tell me, surely 
it doesn't prevent us from being friends, just the same as 
always ? ' 

He had not seen her in her weakness, the night before 
last. As little as he could imagine that, was he able to 
estimate the strength with which she now redeemed her 
womanly dignity. His face told her what he had to disclose. 
No question now of proving herself superior to common feel- 
ings ; it was Sidney who made appeal to her, and her heart 
went forth to grant him all he desired. 

'Jane — dear, good Jane — ^you remember what I said to 
you in the garden at Danbury — ithat I had forgotten her. I 
thought it was true. But you know what a terrible thing has 
befallen her. I should be less than a man if I could say that 
she is nothing to me.* 

* Have you spoken to her ? ' 

' I have asked her to be my wife. Jane, if I had come to 
you yesterday, before going to her, and had told you what I 
meant to do, and explained all I felt, how the love of years 
ago had grown in me again, wouldn't you have given me a 
friendly hand ? * 

* Just like I do now. Do you think I have forgotten one 
night when she stood by me and saved me from cruel treat- 
ment, and then nursed me when I fell ill ? ' 

Neither ot them had the habit of making long speeches. 
Thej understood each other — ^very newcVy \ «v>Sva\cQJCi:^,^\»^ 
events, to make the bond of Bymijayaj \ie\»^^«aV5cL^m^Hjtcsw;a8a 
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than ever. Jane was misled a little, for she thought that 
here was the explanation of Sidney's withdrawing his word 
to her grandfather ; doubtless he heard of the calamity when 
it happened. But on a more essential point she fell into no 
misconception. Did Sidney desire that she should ? 
He held her hand until she gently drew it away. 

* You will go up and tell grandfather,' she said, gravely ; 
then added, before he could speak, ' But I'll just see him first 
for a minute. He hasn't been out of his room this morning 
yet. Pleasewait here.' 

She left him, and Sidney fell back on his chair, woebegone, 
distracted. 

Michael, brooding sorrowfully, at first paid no heed to 
Jane when she entered his room. It was not long since he 
had risen, and his simple breakfeist, scarcely touched, was 
still on the table. 

* Grandfather, Mr. Kirkwood is here, and wishes to speak 
to you.' 

He collected himself, and, regarding her, became aware 
that she was strongly moved. 

' Wishes to see me, Jane ? Then I suppose he came to 
see you first ? ' 

Prepared now for anything imexpected, feeling that the 
Hnks between himself and these young people were artificial, 
and that he could but watch, as if from a distance, the course 
of their lives, his first supposition was, that Sidney had again 
altered his mind. He spoke coldly, and had Uttle inclination 
for the interview. 

* Yes,' Jane replied, * he came 'to see me, but only to tell 
me that he is going to be married.' 

His wrinkled face slowly gathered an expression of sur- 
prise. 

* He will tell you who it is ; he will explain. But I wanted 
to speak to you first. Grandfather, I was afraid you might 
say something about me. Will you — ^wiU you forget my fool- 
ishness ? Will you think of me as you did before ? When 
he has spoken to you, vou will understand why I am content 
to put everything out of my mind, everything you and I talked 
of. But I couldn't bear for him to know how I have disap- 
pointed you. Will you let me be aJl I was to you before ? 
Will you trust me again, grandfat\i«t*l "^qvsl V^m^^ss^N* ^s^^tssa. 
io him yet about me, have yo\i*i ' ^ 

Michael shook his head. ^ 
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' Then you will let it be as if nothing had happened ? 
Grandfiather ' 

She bent beside him and took his hand. Michael looked 
at her with a light once more in his eyes. 

* Tell him to come. He shall hear nothing from me, 
Jane.' 

* And you will try to forget it ? ' 

* I wish nothing better. Tell him to come here, my child. 
"When he's gone we'll talk together again.' 

The interview did not last long, and Sidney left the house 
without seeing Jane a second time. 

She would have promised anything now. Seeing that 
life had but one path of happiness for her, the path hopelessly 
closed, what did it matter by which of the innumerable other 
ways she accomplished her sad journey ? For an instant, 
whilst Sidney was still speaking, she caught a gleam of hope 
in renunciation itself, the kind of strength which idealism is 
fond of attributing to noble natures. A gleam only, and 
deceptive ; she knew it too well after the day spent by her 
grandfather's side, encouraging, at the expense of her heart's 
blood, all his revived faith in her. But she would not again 
give way. The old man should reap fruit of her gratitude 
and Si^ey should never suspect how nearly she had proved 
herself unworthy of his high opinion. 

She had dreamed her dream, and on awaking must be 
content to take up the day's duties. Just in the same way, 
when she was a child at Mrs. Peckover's, did not sleep often 
bring a vision of happinei^s, of freedom from bitter tasks, and 
had she not to wake in the miserable mornings, trembling lest 
she had lain too long ? Her condition was greatly better than 
then, so much better that it seemed wicked foUy to lament 
because one joy was not granted her.— Why, in the meantime 
she had forgotten all about Pennyloaf. That visit must h^ 
paid the first thing this morning. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

THE TBEASUBY UNLOCKED 

A Sunday morning. In their parlour in Burton Crescent, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Snowdon were breakfasting. The sound 
of church bells — ^most depressing of all sounds that mingle 
in the voice of London — ^intimated that it was nearly eleven 
o'clock, but neither of our friends had in view the attendance 
of public worship. Blended odours of bacon and kippered 
herrings filled the room — indeed, the house, for several break- 
fosts were in progress under the same roof. For a wonder, 
the morning was fine, even sunny; a yellow patch glimmered 
on the worn carpet, and the grime of the window-panes 
was visible against an unfamiliar sky. Joseph, incompletely 
dressed, had a Sunday paper propped before him, and read 
whilst he ate. Clem, also in anytlung but grande toilette, was 
using a knife for the purpose of conveying to her mouth the 
juice which had exuded from crisp rashers. As usual, they had 
very little to say to each other. Clem looked at her husband 
now and then, from under her eyebrows, surreptitiously. 

After one of these glances she said, in a tone which was 
not exactly hostile, but had a note of suspicion : 

*I*d give something to know why he's going to marry 
Clara Hewett.' 

* Not the first time you've made that remark,' returned 
Joseph, without looking up from his paper. 

* I suppose I can speak ? ' 

* Oh, yes. But I'd try to do so in a more lady-like way.* 
Clem flashed at him a gleam of hatred. He had become 

fond lately of drawing attention to her defects of breeding. 
Clem certainly did not keep up with his own progress in the 
matter of external refinement ; his comments had given her 
a sense of inferiority, which irritated her solely as meaning 
that she was not his equal in craffc. She let a minute or two 
pass, then returned to the subject. 

' There's something at the bottom of it ; I know that. Of 
HBOurse you know more about it than you pretend.' 

Joseph leaned back in his chair and regarded her with & 
smile of the loftiest scorn. 

'It never occurs to yon to ex5\aMi\\»m ^^ ^^"^^^"^^^ 
of course. It ever you "heat oi a mamft^e^, ^^ ^^'^^ nxssc.%^ 
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ask yourself is : What has he or she to gain by it ? Natural 
enough — in you. Now do you really suppose that all mar- 
riages come about in the way that yours did — on your side, I 
mean?' 

Clem was far too dull-witted to be capable of quick retort. 
She merely replied : 

* I don't know what you're talking about.' 

* Of course not. Bui; let me assure you that people some- 
times think of other things besides making profit when they 
get married. It's a pity that you always show yourself so 
coarse-minded.' 

Joseph was quite serious in administering this rebuke. 
He really felt himself justified in holding the tone of moral 
superiority. The same phenomenon has often been remarked 
in persons conscious that their affairs are prospering, and 
whose temptations to paltry meanness are on that account 
less frequent. 

* And what about yourself?' asked his wife, having found 
her retort at length. * Why did you want to marry me, I'd 
like to know?' 

' Why ? You are getting too modest. How could I live 
in the same house with such a good-looking and sweet-tem- 
pered and weU-behaved ' 

' Oh, shut up ! ' she exclaimed, in a voice such as one hears 
at the street-comer. * It was just because you thought we 
was goin' to be fools enough to keep you in idleness. Who 
was the fool, after all ? ' 

Joseph smiled, and returned to his newspaper. In satis- 
faction at having reduced him to silence, Clem laughed aloud 
and clattered with the knife on her plate. As she was doing 
fio there came a knock at the door. 

* A gentleman wants to know if you're in, sir,' said the 
house-thrall, showing a smeary face. * Mr. Byass is the 
name.' 

* Mr. Byass ? I'll go down and see him.' 

Clem's face became alive with suspicion. In spite of her 
careless attire she intercepted Joseph, and bade the servant 
ask Mr. Byass to come upstairs. * How can you go down with- 
out a collar ? ' she said to her husband. 

He understood, and was somewhat uneasy, but made no 
resistance. Mi, Byass presented, bimaelf . He had a very long 
face, and obviously brougTat ne^^a oi ^«s^ *ycjx^^, ^^'sk^ 
^ook hands with him. 
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• You don't know my wife, I think. Mr. Bjass, Clem. 
Nothing wrong, I hope ? ' 

Samuel, having made his best City bow, swung back from 
his toes to his heels, and stood looking down into his hat. 

* I'm sorry to say,' he began, with extreme gravity, * that Mr. 
Snowdon is rather ill—in fact, very ill. Miss Jane asked me 
to come as sharp as I could.' 

*I11? In what way?' 

' I'm a&aid it's a stroke, or something in that line. He 
fell down without a word of warning, just before ten o'clock. 
He's lying insensible.' 

' I'll come at once,' said Joseph. * They've got a doctor, 
I hope?' 

' Tes ; the doctor had been summoned instantly.' 

' I'll go with you,' said Clem, in a tone of decision. 

• No, no ; what's the good ? You'll only be in the way.' 
' No, I shan't. If he's as bad as all that, I shall come.' 
Both withdrew to prepare themselves. Mr. Byass, who 

was very nervous and perspiring freely, began to walk round 
and round the table, inspecting closely, in complete absence 
of mind, the objects that lay on it. 

* We'll have a cab,' cried Joseph, as he came forth equipped. 

* Poor Jane's in a sad state, I'm afraid, eh ?' 

In a few minutes they were driving up Pentonville Boad. 
Clem scarcely ever removed her eye from Joseph's face ; the 
latter held his lips close together and kept his brows wrinkled. 
Few words passed during the drive. 

At the door of the house appeared Bessie, much agitated. 
All turned into the parlour on the ground floor and spoke 
together for a few minutes. Michael had been laid on his 
bed ; at present Jane only was with him, but the doctor would 
return shortly. 

* Will you tell her I'm here ?' said Joseph to Mrs. Byass. 

* I'll see her in the sitting-room.' 

He went up and waited. Throughout the house prevailed 
that unnatund, nerve-distressing quietude which tells the 
presence of calamity. The church bells had ceased ringing, 
and Sunday's silence in the street enhanced the effect of 
blankness and alarming expectancy. Joseph could not keep 
still ; he strained his ears in attention to any slight sound 
that might come from the floor above, and hi& lQk<%2e^ V^^;^^ 
imntaUjr when at length the doot o^en^^L^ 

Jane £xed ber eyes on him and. coui^ «\«tiS^ Vscsei'«s».« 
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^Does he show any signs of coming round?' her Cather 
inquired. 

* No. He hasn't once moved.' 

She spoke only just above a whisper. The shock kept her 
still trembling and her &ce bloodless. 

* Tell me how it happened, Jane.* 

' He'd just got up. I'd taken him his breakfiEist, and we 
were talking. AH at once he began to turn rounds and then 
he fell down — before I could reach him.' 

* I'll go upstairs, Aall I ? ' 

Jane could not overcome her fear; at the door of the 
bedroom she drew back, involuntarily, that her father might 
enter before her. When she forced herself to follow, the first 
glimpse of the motionless form shook her from head to foot. 
The thought of death was dreadful to her, and death seemed 
to lurk invisibly in this quiet room. The pale sunlight affected 
her as a mockery of hope. 

* You won't go away again, father ? ' she whispered* 
He shook his head. 

In the meantime Bessie and Clem were conversing. On 
the single previous occasion of Clem's visit to the house they 
had not met. They examined each other's looks with curiosity. 
Clem wished it were possible to get at the secrets of which 
Mrs. Byass was doubtless in possession ; Bessie on her side 
was reserved, circumspect. 

* Will he get over it ? ' the former inquired, with native 
brutality. 

* I'm sure I don't know ; I hope he may.' 

The medical man arrived, and when he came downstairs 
again Joseph accompanied him. Clem, when she found that 
nothing definite could be learned, and that her husband had 
no intention of leaving, expressed her wish to walk round to 
ClerkenweU Close and see her mother. Joseph approved. 

* You'd better have dinner there,' he said to her privately. 
* We can't both of us comedown on the Byasses.' 

She nodded, and with a parting glance of hostile suspicion 

set forth. When she had crossed City Road, Clem's foot was 

on her native soil; she bore herself with conscious importance, 

hoping to meet some acquaintance who would be impressed by 

her attire and demeanour. Nothing of the kind happened, 

however. It was the dead Yioxuc oi 6\uiday morning, midway 

in service-time, and long before \Jcie o^mxi^QllYQWCvi^i^^i.^^^ 

^n tbfi iiei^hbourhood of those p\a(ie^oiTefe^^mai^'Vi\»^'st^^^^'?w- 
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sionally found small gronpB of men and boys, standing with 
their hands in their pockets, dispirited, seldom caring even to 
smoke; they kicked their heels against the kerbstone and 
sighed for one o'clock. Clem went by them with a haughty 
balance of her head. 

As she entered by the open front door and began to descend 
the kitchen steps, familiar sounds were audible. Mrs. Peck- 
over's voice was raised in dispute with some one ; it proved to 
be a quarrel with a female lodger respecting the sum of three- 
pence-farthing, alleged by the landlady to be owing on some 
account or other. The two women had already reached the 
point of calling each other liar and thief. Clem, having no 
acquaintance with the lodger, walked into the kitchen with an 
air of contemptuous indifference. The quarrel continued for 
another ten minutes — ^if the head of either had been suddenly 
cut off it would assuredly have gone on railing fox an appre- 
ciable time — ^and Clem waited, sitting before the fire. At last 
the lodger had departed, and the last note of her virulence, 
died away. 

* And what do you want ? ' asked Mrs. Peckover, turning 
sharply upon her daughter. 

* I suppose I can come to see you, can't I ? ' 

* Come to see me ! Likely I When did you come last ? 
You're a ungrateful beast, that's what you are 1 ' 

' All right. Go a'ead 1 Anything else you'd like to call 
me?' 

Mrs. Peckover was hurt by the completeness with which 
Clem had established her independence. To do the woman 
justice, she had been actuated, in her design of capturing 
Joseph Snowdon, at least as much by a wish to establish her 
daughter satisfactorily as by the ever- wakeful instinct which 
bade her seize whenever gain lay near her clutches. Clem 
was proving disloyal, had grown secretive. Mrs. Peckover did 
not look for any direct profit worth speaking of from the mar- 
riage she had brought about, but she did desire the joy of 
continuing to plot against Joseph with his wife. Moreover, 
she knew that Clem was a 'bungler, altogether lacking in 
astuteness, and her soul was pained by the thought of chances 
being missed. Her encounter with the lodger had wrought 
her up to the point at which she could discuss matters with 
Clem frankly. The two abused ^«^\i oMJaat \sst ^^^S^S!ss^^'^«^ 
Olem really desired to oommacLic«A^ \i«t xift'^^s^^ ^*i ""^^^^ ^ysiississs,^ 
diaJogae presently ensued. -i.^ ^ 
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' Old Snowdon*s had a stroke, if you'd like to know, and 
it's my belief he won't get over it.' 

'Tour beUef! And what's your belief worth? Had a 
stroke, has he ? Who told you ? ' 

* I've just come from the 'ouse. Jo's stoppin' there.' 
They discussed the situation in all its aspects, but Mrs. 

Peckover gave it clearly to be understood that, from her point 
of view, ' the game was spoilt.' As long as Joseph contmued 
fiving under her roof she could in a measure direct the course 
of events ; Clem had chosen to abet him in his desire for re- 
moval, and if ill came of it she had only herself to blame. 
' I can look out for myself,' said Clem. 

* Can you ? I'm glad to hear it.' 

And Mrs. Peckover sniffed the air, scomfolly. The affec- 
tionate pair dined together, each imbibing a pint and a half 
of ' mild and bitter,' and Clem returned to Hanover Street. 
Ff om Joseph she could derive no information as to the state 
of the patient. 

* If you will stay here, where you can do no good/ he said, 
• sit down and keep quiet.' 

' Certainly I shall stay,' said his wife, 'because I know you 
wajit to get rid of me.' 

Joseph left her in the sitting-room, and went upstairs again 
to keep his daughter company. Jane would not leave the 
bedside. To enter the room, after an interval elsewhere, wrung 
her feelings too painfully ; better to keep her eyes fixed on the 
unmoving form, to overcome the dread by {&cmg it. 

She and her father seldom exchanged a word. The latter 
was experiencing human emotion, but at the same time he had 
no little anxiety regarding his material interests. It was ten 
days since he had learnt that there was no longer the least 
fear of a marriage between Jane and Sidney, seeing that £irk- 
wood was going to marry some one else — a piece of news which 
greatly astonished him, and confirmed him in his judgment 
that he had been on the wrong tack in judging Kirkwood's 
character. At the same time he had been privily informed by 
Bcawthome of an event which^had ever since kept him very 
uneasy — Michael's withdrawal of his will from the hands of 
the solicitors. With what purpose this had been done Scaw- 
thome could not conjecture ; Mr. Percival had made no com- 
ment in Ms hearing. In ail likelihood the will was now in 
ihis very room, Joseph surveyed everj o\>^eek\i «i.^"&Mi wA. «i%v^« 
I^e wondered whether Jane knew any^Jbm^ olVJicL^xosJOwst^Xyo^fc 
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not all his cynicism could persuade him that at the present 
time her thoughts were takmg the same direction as his own. 

The day waned. Its sombre close was unspeakably mourn- 
ful in this haunted chamber. Jane could not bear it; she hid 
her fiace and wept. 

When the doctor came again, at six o'clock, he whispered 
to Joseph that the end was nearer than he had anticipated. 
Near, indeed ; less than ten minutes after the warning had 
been given Michael ceased to breathe. 

Jane knelt by the bed, convulsed with grief, unable to hear 
the words her father addressed to her. He sat for five minutes, 
then again spoke. She rose and replied. 

* Will you come with us, Jane, or would rather stay with 
Mrs. Byass 9' 

* I will stay, please, father.' 

He hesitated, but the thought that rose was even for him 
too ignoble to be entertained. 

' As you please, xnj dear. Of course no one must enter 
your rooms but Mrs. Byass. I must go now, but I shall look 
in again to-night.' 

* Yes, father.' 

She spoke mechanically. He had to lead her from the 
room, and, on quitting the house, eft her all but unconscious 
in Bessie's arms. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 

THE HEIR 



* And you mean to say,' cried Clem, when she was in the cab 
with her husband speeding back to Burton Crescent — ' you 
mean to say as you've left them people to do what they like V 

* 1 suppose I know my own business,' replied Joseph, wish- 
ing to convey the very impression which in fact he did — that 
he had the will in his pocket. 

On reaching home he sat down at once and penned a letter 
to Messrs. Percival & Peel, ibrmally apprising them of what 
had happened. Clem sat by and watched him. Having sealed 
the envelope, he remarked : 

Tm going out for a couple olWat^» 

' Then I shall go with jou.' 
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* You'll do nothing of the kind. Why, what do you mean, 
YOU great gaping fool ? ' The agitation of his nerves made 
him break into nna^scustomed violence. 'Do you suppose 
you're going to follow me everywhere for the next week? 
Are you a&aid I shall run away ? If I mean to do so, do you 
think you can stop me ? You'll just wait here till I come back, 
which will be before ten o'clock. Do you hear ? ' 

She looked at him fiercely, but his energy was too much 
for her, and perforce she let him go. As soon as he had 
left the house, she too sat down and indited a letter. It ran 
thus: 

* Deab Mother, — The old feller has gawn of it apened at 
jest after six o'clock if you want to now I shall come and sea 
you at ten 'clock to-morow moning and I beleve hes got the 
will but hes a beest and theers a game up you may take your 
hothe so I remain C. S.' 

This document she took to the nearest pillar-post, then re- 
turned and sat brooding. 

By the first hansom available Joseph was driven right across 
London to a certain dull street in Chelsea. Before dismissing 
the vehicle he knocked at the door of a lodging-house and 
made inquiry for Mr. Scawthome. To his surprise and satis- 
faction, Mr. Scawthome happened to be at home ; so the cab- 
man was paid, and Joseph went up to the second floor. 

In his shabby little room Scawthome sat smoking and 
reading. It was a season of impecuniosity with him, and his 
mood was anything but cheerful. He did not rise when his 
visitor entered. 

'Well now, what do you think brings me here?' ex- 
claimed Joseph, when he had carefully closed the door. 

' Hanged if I know, but it doesn't seem to be particularly 
bad news.* 

Indeed, Joseph had overcome his sensibilities by this time^ 
and his aspect was one of joyous excitement. Seeing on the 
table a bottle of sherry, loosely corked, he pointed to it. 

* If you don't mind, Scaw. I'm a bit upset, a bit flurried. 
Got another wine-glass ? ' 

From the cupboard Scawthome produced one and bade 
the visitor help himself. His face began to express curiosity. 
»Toseph tilted the draught down his tiiroat and showed satis- 
faction. 

' That does me good. I've had a lto\&\^^oTcckft ^"wj . W» ^\sC\k 
o^en my feelinga are tried.' 
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•Well, what is it?' 
/ * My boy, we are all mortal. I dare say you've heard that 
observation before ; can you apply it to any particular case ? ' 

Scawthome was startled; he delayed a moment before 
speaking. 

* You don't mean to say: ' 

* Exactly. Died a couple of hours ago, after lying insen- 
sible all day, poor old man I I've just written your people a 
formal announcement. Now, what do you think of that ? If 
you don't mind, old fellow.' 

He filled himself another glass, and tilted it off as before. 
Scawthome had dropped his eyes to the ground, and stood in 
meditation. 

' Now what about the will ? ' pursued Joseph. 

* You haven't looked for it ? ' questioned his friend with an 
odd look. 

* Thought it more decent to wait a few hours. The girl 
was about, you see, and what's more, my wife was. But have 
you heard anything since I saw you ? * 

'Why, yes. A trifle.' 

* Out with it I What are you grinning about ? Don't 
keep me on hot coals.' 

' Well, it's amusing, and that's the fact. Take another 
glass of sherry ; you'll need support.' 

' Oh, I'm prepared for the worst. He's cut me out alto* 
gether, eh? That comes of me meddling with the girl's 
affairs— damnation ! When there wasn't the least needy 
either.' 

* A bad job. The fact is, Percival had a letter from him 
at midday yesterday. The senior had left the office ; young 
Percival opened the letter, and spoke to me about it.^ Now, 
prepare yourself. The letter said that he had destroyed hia 
former will, and would come to the office on Monday— that'ff 
to-morrow — to give instructions for a new one.' 

Joseph stood and stared. 

* To-morrow ? Why, then, there's tw will at all 9 ' 

'An admirable deduction. I congratulate you on your 
logic' 

Snowdon flung up his arms wildly, then began to leap 
about the room. 

'Try another glass,' said 8ca>Nt\iOTCk!^« ^TcL^x^'Si 'iSSS^^ 
bottle in the oupbckrd ; doii*t be a£c^dL: 
'Andjrou mean to tell mo iVa «S\.xcL\Ti^*t^ 
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* The wine ? You're very welcome.' 

* Wine be damned 1 The money,' my boy, the money I 
Scawthome, I'm not a mean chap. As sure as you and me 
stand here, you shall have — ^you shall have a hundred pounds i 
I mean it ; dash me, I mean it 1 You've been devilish useful 
to me ; and what's more I haven't done with you yet. Do you 
twig, old boy ? ' 

' You mean that a confidential agent in England, unsu8> 
pected, may be needed ? ' 

* Shouldn't wonder if I do/ 

' Can't be managed under double the money, my good sir/ 
observed Scawthome, with unmistakable seriousness. ' Worth • 
your while, I promise you. Have another glass. Fair com- 
mission. Think it over.' 

* Look here ! I shall have to make the girl an allowance.' 

* There's the filter-works. Don't be stingy.' 

Joseph was growing very red in the feice. He drank glass 
after glass ; he flung his arms about ; he capered. 

* Damn me if you shall call me that, Sicaw I Two hun- 
dred, it shall be. But what was the old cove up to ? Why 
did he destroy the other will ? What would the new one have 
been ? ' 

' Can't answer either question, but it's probably as well for 
you that to-morrow never comes.' 

* Now just see how things turn out ! ' went on the other, in 
the joy of his heart. * All the thought and the trouble that 
I've gone through this last year, when I might have taken it 
easy and waited for chance to make me rich 1 Look at Kirk- 
wood's business. There was you and me knocking our heads 
together and raising lumps on them, as you may say, to find 
out a plan of keeping him and Jane apart, when all the while 
we'd nothing to do but to look on and wait, if only we'd known. 

' Now this is what I call the working of Providence, Scaw- 
thome. Who's going to say after this, that things ain't as 
they should be ? Everything's for the best, my boy ; I see 
that clearly enough.* 

'Decidedly,' assented Scawthome, with a smile. 'The 
honest man is always rewarded in the long run. And that 
reminds me ; I too have had a stroke of luck.' 

He went on to relate that his position in the office of Per- 
c/v&l & Feel was now nominally t\ia\i ol wdl «x\i<d<^ o^Wk^ and 
that in three jears' time, if all weiil\?^\V,VL'b'vo\i3L^>a^T^ft«wA 
in the &rm aa junior partner. 
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* There's only one little project I am sorry to give up, in 
connection with your affairs, Snowdon. If it had happened 
that your daughter had inherited the mone^, why shouldn't 
I have had the honour of becoming your son-m-law ? ' 

Joseph stared, then burst into hearty laughter. 

* I tell you what,' he said, recovering himself, 'why should 
you give up that idea ? She's as good a girl as you'll ever 
come across, I can tell you that, my boy. There's better*look- 
ing, but you won't find many as modest and good-hearted. 
Just make her acquaintance, and tell me if I've deceived you. 
^d look here, Scawthome ; by George, I'll make a bargain 
with you! You say you'll be a partner in three years. Marry 
Jane when that day comes, and I'll give you a thousand for a 
wedding present. I mean it f What's more, I'll make my 
will on your marriage-day and leave everything I've got to you 
and her. There now i ' 

' What makes you so benevolent all at once ? ' inquired 
Scawthome, blandly. 

* Do you think I've got no fatherly feeling, man ? Why» 
if it wasn't for my wife I'd ask nothing better than to settle 
down with Jane to keep house for me. She's a good girl, I teU 
you, and I wish her happiness.' 

' And do you think I'm exactly the man to make her a 
model husband ? ' 

* I don't see why not — ^now you're going to be a partner in 
a good business. Don't you think I'm ten times as honest a 
man to-day as I was yesterday ? Poor devils can't afford to 
be what they'd wish, in the way of honesty and decent living.* 

* True enough ifor once,' remarked the other, without 
irony. 

* You think it over, Scaw. I'm a man of my word. You 
shall have your money as soon as things are straight ; and if 
you can bring about that affair, I'll do all I said — so there's 
my hand on it. Say the word, and I'll make you acquainted 
with her before — ^before I take that little trip you know of, just 
for my health.' 

* We'll speak of it again.' 

Thereupon they parted. In the course of the following 
day Scawthome's report received official confirmation. Joseph 
pondered deeply with himself whether he should tA\I\^2i&^^Ec&^ 
the truth or not ; there were aTgvmi"Wi\»'^ tetVsJ^ ^^Nssjas^'**- "^"^ 
Tuesday moming he had decided iox \5afe \jcKi5^\ "^^^^ 
give more piquancy to a pleasant* ^iXAAft \e^\,\^fe\^^^^=^^ 
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At breftk&st he infonned her, as if casually, and it amused 
him to see that she did not beheve him. 

* Tou'U be anxious to tell your mother. Go and spend the 
day with her, but be back by five o'clock; then we'll taljc 
things over. I have business with the lawyers again.' 

Clem repaired to the Close. Late in the afternoon she 
and her husband again met at home, and by this time Joseph's 
elation had convinced her that he was telling the truth. Never 
had he been in such a suave humour ; he seemed to wish to 
make up for his late severities. Seating himself near her, he 
began pleasantly : 

' Well, things might have been worse, eh ? ' 

* I s'poge they might.' 

*I haven't spoken to Jane yet. Time enough after the 
funeral. What shall we do for the poor girl, eh ? ' 
'How do I know?' 

* You won't grudge her a couple of pounds a week, or so, 
just to enable her to live with the Byasses, as she has been 
doing ? ' 

'I s'pose the money's your own to do what you like 
with.' 

* Very kind of you to say so, my dear. But we're well-to- 
do people now, and we must be polite to each other. Where 
shall we take a house, Clem ? Would you like to be a bit out 
of town ? There's very nice places witlun easy reach of King's 
Cross, you know, on the Great Northern. A man I know lives 
at Potter's Bar, and finds it very pleasant ; good air. Of 
course I must be within easy reach of business.' 

She kept drawing her nails over a fold in her dress, making 
a scratchy sound. 

' It happened just at the right time,' he continued. • The 
business wants a little more capital put into it. I tell you 
what it is, Clem ; in a year or two we shall be coining money, 
old girl.' 

•Shall you?' 

* Eight enough. There's just one thingf I'm a little anxious 
about ; you won't mind me mentioning it ? Do you think 
your mother'll expect us to do anything for her ? ' 

Clem regarded him with cautious scrutiny. He was acting 
w^, and her profound distrust began to be mingled with irri- 
^iiDg uncertainty. 

' What can she expect ? K die flioe^, ^W>^ Vw^ \*^\«i 
^mppointed, that's all.' 
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*I don't want to seem mean, you know. But then she 
isn't so badly off herself, is she ? ' 

' I know nothing about it. Tou'd better ask her.' 
And Clem grinned. Thereupon Joseph struck a fiacetious 
note, and for half an hour made himself very a^eeable. Now 
for the first time, he said, could he feel really settled ; life was 
smooth before him. They would have a comfortable home, 
the kind of place to which he could invite his friends ; one or 
two excellent fellows he knew would bring their wives, and so 
Clem would have more society. 

* Suppose you learn the piano, old girl ? It wouldn't be 
amiss. By-the-by, I hope they'll turn you out some credit- 
able mourning. You'll have to find a West End dressmaker.' 

She listened, and from time to time smiled ambigu- 
ouslv. ... 

At noon of the next day Clem was walking on that part of 
the Thames Embankment which is between Waterloo Bridge 
and the Temple Pier. It was a mild morning, misty, but 
illuminated now and then with rays of sunhght, which gleamed 
dully upon the river and gave a yellowness to remote objects. 
At the distance of a dozen paces walked Bob Hewett ; the two 
had had a difference in their conversation, and for some 
minutes kept thus apart, looking sullenly at the ground. Clem 
turned aside, and leaned her arms on the parapet. Presently 
her companion drew near and leaned in the same manner. 

' What is it you want me to do ? ' he asked huskily. * Just 
speak plain, can't you ? ' 

* If you can't understand — if you won't, that is — ^it's no 
good speakin' plainer.' 

' You said the other night as you didn't care about his 
money. If you think he means hookin' it, let him go, and 
good riddance.' 

* That's a fool's way of talkin'. I'm not goin' to lose it all, 
if I can help it. There's a way of stoppin' him, and of gettin' 
the money too.' 

They both stared down at the water ; it was full tide, and 
the muddy sur&ce looked almost solid. 

* You wouldn't get it all,' were Bob's next words. • I've 
been asking about that.' 

' You have ? Who did you ask ? ' 

* Oh, a feller jpu don't know. Xqvsl^ ^li^Vwv^ ^^^daSk 
par^ of It, and the girl 'ud get the Tes>\i: 

' What do you call a tluxd pati*^ ^ 
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So complete was her stupidity, that Bob had to make a 
laborious explanation of this mathematical term. She could 
have understood what was meant by a half or a quarter, but 
the unfamiliar ' third ' conveyed no distinct meaning. 

* I don't care,' she said at length. ' That 'ud be enough.' 

* Clem — ^ybu'd better leave this job alone. You'd better, I 
warn you.' 

* I shan't.' 

Another long silence. A steamboat drew up to the Temple 
Pier, and a yellow shaft of sunlight feU softly upon its track 
in the water. 

'What do you want me to do?' Bob recommenced. 
* How ? ' 

Their eyes met, and in the woman's gaze he found a 
horrible fascination, a devilish allurement to that which his 
soul shrank from. She lowered her voice. 

' There's lots of ways. It 'ud be easy to make it seem as 
somebody did it just to rob him. He's always out late at 
night.' 

His fEbce was much the colour of the muddy water yellowed 
by that shaft of sunlight. His lips quivered. 'I dursn't, 
Clem. I tell you plain, I dursn't.' 

* Coward ! * she snarled at him, savagely. * Coward ! All 
right, Mr. Bob. You go vour way, and I'll go mine.' 

' Listen here, Clem,' he gasped out, laying his hand on 
her arm. < I'll think about it. I won't say no. Give me a 
day to think about it.' 

* Oh, we know what your thinkin' means.' 

They talked for some time longer, and before they parted 
Bob had given a promise to do more than think. 

The long, slouching strides with which he went up from 
the Emban&ent to the Strand gave him the appearance of a 
man partly overcome with drink. For hours he walked about 
the City, in complete oblivion of everything extemaL Only 
when the lights began to shine from shop-windows did he 
consciously turn to his own district. It was raining now. 
The splashes of cool moisture made him aware how feverishly 
hot his fetce was. 

When he got among the familiar streets he went slink- 
ingly, hurrying round comers, avoiding glances. Almost at a 
ran he turned into Merlin Place, and lie b\3x«.t into his room 
as though he were pursued. , 

Fennyloat had now but one chad to Vio\L \wi\«t,^ ^BiV^\ 
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two years, a feeble thing. Her own state was wretched ; pro- 
fessedly recovered from illness, she felt so weak, so low- 
spirited, that the greater part of her day was spent in crying. 
The least exertion was too much for her ; but for frequent 
visits from Jane Snowdon she must have perished for very 
lack of wholesome food. She was crying when startled by her 
husband's entrance, and though she did her best to hide the 
signs of it. Bob saw. 

< When are you going to stop that 7 ' he shouted. 

She shrank away, looking at him with fear in her red 



' Stop your snivelling, and get me some tea 1 ' 
It was only of late that Pennyloaf had come to regard him 
with fear. ' His old indifference and occasional brutality of 
language had made her life a misery, but she had never looked 
for his return home with anything but anxious longing. Now 
the anticipation was mingled with dread. He not only had 
no care for her, not only showed that he felt her a burden 
upon him ; his disposition now was one of hatred, and the 
kmd of hatred which sooner or later breaks out in ferocity. 
Bob would not have come to this pass — at all events not so 
soon— if he had been left to the dictates of his own nature ; 
he was infected by the savagery of the woman who had taken 
possession of him. Her lust of cruelty crept upon him like a 
disease, the progress of which was hastened by all the circum- 
stances of his disorderly life. The man was conscious of his 
degradation ; he knew how he had fallen ever since he began 
criminal practices ; he knew the increasing hopelessness of 
his resolves to have done with dangers and recover his peace 
of mind. The loss of his daily work, in consequence of irre- 
gularity, was the last thing needed to complete his ruin. He 
did not even try to get new employment, feeling that such a 
show of honest purpose was useless. Corruption was eating 
to his heart ; from every interview with Clem he came away 
a feebler and a baser being. And upon the unresisting 
creature who shared his home he had begun to expend the 
fury of his self-condemnation. 

He hated her because Clem bade him do so. He hated 
her because her suffering rebuked him, because he must needs 
be at the cost of keeping her alive, because he was bound 
to her. ,^ 

Aa she moved painfully about \3;i<bToaaiV<b ^^SwSsv'^V^^^ 
crael, dangerous eyes. There ^oa «. \ko\x^^*^«st:^«c^«^^* 
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brain, a terrifying thought he had pledged hiinself not to 
dismiss, and it seemed to exasperate him against Pennyloaf. 
He had horrible impulses, twitches along his muscles ; every 
second the restraint of keeping in one position grew more un- 
endurable, yet he feared to move. 

Pennyloaf had the ill-luck to drop a saucer, and it broke 
on the floor. In the same instant he leapt up and sprang on 
her, seized her brutally by the shoulders and flung her with 
all his force against the nearest wall. At her scream the 
child set up a shrill cry, and this increased his rage. With 
his clenched fist he dealt blow after blow at the half-prostrate 
woman, speaking no word, but uttering a strange sound, such 
as might come from some infuriate animal. Pennyloaf still 
screamed, till at length the door was thrown open and their 
neighbour, Mrs. Griiffin, showed herself. 

* Well, I never ! ' she cried, wrathfully, rushing upon Bob. 
* Now you just stop that, young man ! I thought it 'ud be 
comin' to this before long. I saw you was goin* that way.' 

The mildness of her expressions was partly a personal 
characteristic, partly due to Mrs. Griffin's very large experience 
of such scenes as this. Indignant she might be, but the situa- 
tion could not move her to any unwonted force of utterance. 
Enough that Bob drew back as soon as he was bidden, and 
seemed from his silence to be half-ashamed of himself. 

Pennyloaf let herself lie at full length on the floor, her 
hands clutched protectingly about her head ; she sobbed in a 
quick, terrified way, and appeared powerless to stop, even 
when Mrs. Griffin tried to raise her. 

* What's he been a-usin' you like this for ? ' the woman 
kept asking. • There, there now ! He shan't hit- you no 
more, he shan't ! ' 

Whilst she spoke Bob turned away and went from the 
room. 

From Merlin Plc|,ce he struck off into Pentonville and 

walked towards King's Cross at his utmost speed. Not that 

he had any object in hastening, but a frenzy goaded him 

along, faster, faster, till the sweat poured from him. From 

King's Cross, northwards ; out to Holloway, to Homsey. A 

light rain was ceaselessly falling ; at one time he took off 

his hat and walked some distance bareheaded, because it was 

a pleasure to feel the rain trickle over him. From Homsey 

Ajr a great circuit he made back ioi lAm^ViOii. lELet^ V^ ^^-oJw 

'f^ a public bouse, to quench tYiet\ni^^i ^Sa»X»\L^^^^N^xa^- 
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bearable. . He had but a shilling in his pocket, and in bring- 
ing it out he was r^ninded of the necessity of getting more 
money. He was to have met Jack Bartley to-night, long 
before this hour. 

He took the direction for Smithfield, and soon reached 
the alley near Bartholomew's Hospital where Bartley dwelt. 
As he entered the street he saw a small crowd gathered about 
a public-house door ; he hurried nearer, and found that the 
object of interest was a man in the clutch of two others. The 
latter, he perceived at a glance, were police-officers in plain 
clothes ; the man arrested was — Jack Bartley himself. 

Jack was beside himself with terror ; he had only that 
moment been brought out of the bar, and was pleading shrilly 
in an agony of cowardice. 

' It ain't me as made 'em t I never made one in my life I 
I'll tell you who it is — ^1*11 tell you where to find him — it's 
Bob Hewett as lives in Merlin Place ! You've took the wrong 
man. It ain't me as made 'em ! I'll teU you the whole truth, 
or may I never speak another word ! It's Bob Hewett made 
'em aU — he lives in Merlin Place, Clerkenwell. I'U tell 
you ' 

Thus far had Bob heard before he recovered sufficiently 
from the shock to move a limb. The officers were urging their 
prisoner forward, grinning and nodding to each other, whilst 
several voices from: the orowd shouted abusively at the pol- 
troon whose first instinct was to betray his associate. Bob 
turned his face away and walked on. He did not dare to run, 
yet the noises behind him kept his heart leaping with dread. 
A few paces and he was out of the alley. Even yet he durst 
not run. He had turned in the unlucky direction ; the crowd 
was still following. For five minutes he had to keep ad- 
vancing, then at last he was able to move off at right angles. 
The crowd passed the end of the street. 

Only then did complete panic get possession of him. With 
a bound forward like that of a stricken animal he started 
in blind flight. He came to a crossing, and rushed upon it 
regardless of the traffic. Before he could g&m the farther 
pavement the shaft of a cart struck him on the breast and 
threw him down. The vehicle was going at a slow pace, and 
could be stopped almost immediately ; he was not touched by 
the wheel. A man helped him to loa fe^\ wcA. Vjan^^s^"^^*^ 
were hurt. '. 

'Hurt? iTo, no^; .it's all rigkiW ^ 
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To the sui^rise of those who had witnessed the accident, 
he walked quickly on, scarcely feeling any pain* But in a 
few minutes there came a sense of nausea and a warm rush 
in his throat ; he staggered against the wall and vomited a 
quantity of blood. Again he was surrounded by sympathising 
people ; again he made himself free of them and hastened on. 
But by now he suffered acutely ; he could not run, so great 
was the pain it cost him when he began to breathe quickly. 
His mouth was fiill of blood again. 

Where could he find a hiding-place ? The hunters were 
after him, and, however great his suffering, he must go through 
it in secrecy. But in what house could he take refuge ? He 
had not money enough to pay for a lodging. 

He looked about him ; tried to collect his thoughts. By 
this time the police would have visited Merlin Place ; they 
would be waiting there to trap him. He was tempted to- 
wards Farringdon Eoad Buildings; surely his father would 
not betray him, and he was in such dire need of kindly help. 
But it would not be safe ; the police would search there. 

Shooter's Gardens ? There was the room where lived 
Pennyloaf s drunken mother and her brother. They would not 
give him up. He could think of no other refuge, at idl events, 
and must go there if he would not drop in the street. 



CHAPTEB XXXVn 

MAD jack's DBEAM 



It was not much more than a quarter of an hour's walk, but 
pain and fear made the distance seem long ; he went out of 
his way, too, for the sake of avoiding places that were too well 
lighted. The chief occupation of his thoughts was in con- 
jecturing what could have led to Bartley's arrest. Had the 
fellow been such a fool as to attempt passing a bad coin when 
he carried others of the same kind in his pocket ? Or had 
the arrest of some other ' pal ' in some way thrown suspicion 
on Jack ? Be it as it might, the game was up. With the 
usual wisdom which comes too late, Bob asked himself how 
he could ever have put trust in Bartley, whom he knew to be 
aa mean-Bpmtei a cur as breatTdei. Oii\Xi«k <3tLia»TL<i<b^i\as2BSss^ 
ibinga easier for himself, JackYro\)ML ^w^x«5 «^«^ ^wstR^.^av 
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his possession. What hope was there of escaping capture, 
even if a hiding-place could be found for a day or two ? If he 
had his hand on Jack Bartley's gizzard ! 

Afraid to appear afraid, in d^ead lest his muddy clothing 
should attract observation, he kept, as often as possible, the 
middle of the road, and with relief saw at length the narrow 
archway, with its descending steps, which was one entrance to 
Shooter's Gardens. As usual, two or three loafers were hanging 
about here, exchanging blasphemies and filthy vocables, but, 
even if they recognised him, there was not much fear of their 
giving assistance to the police. With head bent he slouched 
past them, unchallenged. At the bottom of the steps, where he 
was in all but utter darkness, his foot sHpped on garbage of 
some kind, and with a groan he fell on his side. 

' Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall,* 
cried a high-pitched voice from close by. 

Bob Imew that the speaker was the man notorious in 
this locality as Mad Jack. Raising himself with difficulty, 
he looked round and saw a shape crouching in the comer. 

' What is the principal thing? ' continued the crazy voice. 
• Wisdom is the principal thing.' 

And upon that followed a long speech which to Bob sounded 
as gibberish, but which was in truth tolerably good French, a 
language Mad Jack was fond of using, though he never made 
known how he had acquired it. 

Bob stumbled on, and quickly came to the house where he 
hoped to find a refuge. The door was, of course, open ; he 
went in and groped his way up the staircase. A knock at the 
door of the room which he believed to be still tenanted by 
Mrs. Candy and h^r son brought no reply. He turned the 
handle, but found that the door was locked. 

It was not late, only about ten o'clock. Stephen Candy 
could not, of course, be back yet from his work, and the 
woman was probably drinking somewhere. But he must make 
sure that they still Hved here. Going down to the floor below, 
he knocked at the room occupied by the Hope family, and Mrs. 
Hope, opening the door a few inches, asked Ids business. 

* Does Mrs. Candy still live upstairs?' he inquired in a 
feigned voice, and standing back in the darkness. 

* For all I know.' 

And the door closed sharply. He had no dcLOwyb Vs^Vs^ 
wait and see if either of his acc^uavi\X»^xv^c,^'e»xifcH»^vr£^^^ ^^^ 
fewminutea he sat on the staixea^e,\i\>^ ^ ^^ ^j^d.^ ^snss^ss^ 
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0ome one might stumble over him, he went down to the back* 
door, whidb was open, Hke that in front, and passed out into 
the stone-paved yard. Here he seated himself on the ground, 
leaning against a comer of the wall. He was suffering much 
from his injury, but could at all events feel secure from the 
hunters. 

The stones were wet, and rain fell upon him. As he 
looked up at the Hghted windows in the back of the house, he 
thought of Pennyloaf, who by this time most likely knew his 
danger. Would she be glad of it, feeling herself revenged? 
His experience of her did not encourage him to believe that. 
To all his ill-treatment she had never answered with anything 
but tears and submission. He found himself wishing she were 
near, to be helpful to him in his suffering. 

Clem could not learn immediately what had come to pass. 
Finding he did not keep his appointment for the day after 
to-morrow, she would conclude that he had drawn back. But 
perhaps Jack Bartley's case would be in the newspapers on 
that day, and his own name might appear in the evidence 
before the magistrates ; if Clem learnt the truth in that way, 
she would be not a Httle surprised. He had never hinted to 
her the means by which he had been obtaining money. 

Voices began to sound from the passage within the house ; 
several young fellows, one or other of whom probably lived 
here, had entered to be out of the rain. One voice, very loud 
and brutal, Bob quickly recognised ; it was that of Ned Higgs, 
the ruffian with whom Bartley's wife had taken up. The 
conversation was very easy to overhear ; it contained no re- 
ference to the * copping' of Jack. 

* Fag ends ! ' this and that voice kept crying. 

Bob understood. One of the noble company had been for- 
tunate enough to pig up the end of a cigar somewhere, and it 
was the rule among them that he who called out ' Fag-ends ! ' 
established a claim for a few whiffs. In this way the delicacy 
was passing from mouth to mouth. That the game should 
end in quarrel was quite in order, and sure enough, before 
very long, Ned Higgs was roaring his defiances to a com- 
panion who had seized the bit of tobacco unjustly. 

* I 'oUered fag-end after Snuffjr Bill I ' 
•You're a liar I I did I' 

'Youl You'rea 1 TU your in 

^fa second I ' 

Then came the sound oi a B(i\xfflL^, VJcl^ ^^^^ QH\5vQ^5^^Hh^ 
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wild-beast bellowing of infuriate voices. Above all could be 
heard the roar of Ned Higgs. A rush, and it was plain ihat 
the combatants had gone out into the alley to have more 
room. For a quarter of an hour the yells from their drink* 
sodden throats echoed among the buildings. Quietness was 
probably caused by the interference of police ; Imowing that, 
Bob shrank together in his lurking-place. 

When all had been still for some time he resolved to go 
upstairs again and try the door, for his breathing grew more 
and more painful, and there was a whirling in his head which 
made him fear that he might become insensible. To rise was 
more difficult than he had imagined ; his head overweighted 
him, all but caused him to plunge forward ; he groped this 
way and that with his hands, seeking vainly for something to 
cling to on the whitewashed wall. In his depth of utter 
misery he gave way and sobbed several times. Then once 
more he had the warm taste of blood in his mouth. Terror- 
stricken, he staggered into the house. 

This time a voice answered to his knock. He opened the 
door. 

The room contained no article of furniture. In one comer 
lay some rags, and on the mantel-piece stood a tin teapot, two 
cups, and a plate. There was no nre, but a few pieces of wood 
lay near the hearth, and at the bottom of the open cupboard 
remained a very small supply of coals. A candle made fast in 
the neck of a bottle was the source of Ught. 

On the floor was sitting, or lying, an animated object, 
indescribable ; Bob knew it for Mrs. Candy. Her eyes looked 
up at him apprehensively. 

* I want to stay the night over, if you'U let me,' he said, 
when he had closed the door. * I've got to hide away; nobody 
mustn't know as I'm here.' 

* You're welcome,' the woman repHed, in a voice which was 
horrible to hear. 

Then she paid no more attention to him, but leaned her 
head upon her hand and began a regular moaning, as if she 
suffered some dull, persistent pain. 

Bob crept up to the wall and let himself sink there. He 
could not reflect for more than a minute or two continuously ; 
his brain then became a mere confused whirl, hx one of the 
intervals of his perfect consciousness he «»<&k<^ "^Sre^.^^s^*^ 
Stephen would eome here to-night, ^\i'^ ftiiixL<:i\»V^^Vvsss^s^ 
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he had twice repeated the question, and then she started and 
looked at him in wild fear. 
« Will Stephen be coming ? ' 

• Stephen ? Yes, yes. I shouldn't wonder.' 

She seemed to fall asleep as soon as she had spoken ; her 
head dropped heavily on the boards. 

Not long after midnight the potman made his appearance. 
As always, on returning £rom his sixteen-hour day of work, he 
was all but insensible with fatigue. Entering the room, he 
turned his white febce with an expression of stupid wonderment 
to the comer in which Bob lay. The latter raised himself to 
a sitting posture. 

' That you, Bob Hewett ? ' 

' I want to stop here over the night,' replied the other, 
speaking with difficulty. ' I can't go home. There's something 
up.' 

•WithPennyloaf?' 

• No. I've got to hide away. And I'm feeling bad — awful 
bad. Have you got anything to drink ? ' 

Stephen, having hstencd with a face of a somnambulist, 
went to the mantel-piece and looked into the teapot. It was 
empty. 

' You can go to the tap in the yard,' he said. 

' I couldn't get so far. Oh, I feel bad ! ' 

• I'll fetch you some water.' 

A good-hearted animal, this poor Stephen; a very tolerable 
human being, had he had fair-play. He would not abandon 
his wretched mother, though to continue Hving with her meant 
hunger and cold and yet worse evils. For himself, his Ufe was 
supported chiefly on the three pints of liquor which he was 
allowed every day. ^ His arms and legs were those of a living 
skeleton ; his poor idiotic face was made yet more repulsive by 
disease. Yet you could have seen that he was the brolher of 
Pennyloaf ; there was Pennyloaf s submissive beast-of-burden 
look in his eyes, and his voice had something that reminded 
one of hers. 

• The coppers after you ?' he whispered, stooping down to 
Bob with the teacup he had filled with water. 

Bob nodded, then drained the cup eagerly. 

' I got knocked down by a cab or something,' he added. 
*It bit me just here. I may feel better when I've rested a bit. 
'Haven *t you got no famitnre Mt "l ' 

' They took it last Satuxaay N^a^ a ^^€\8l, ^q^ V\. ^^-t ^^^^ 
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I thought we didn't owe nothing, but mother told me she'd 
paid when she hadn't. I got leave to stop, when I showed 'em 
as I could pay in future ; but they wouldn't trust me to make 
up them three weeks. They took the furniture. It's 'ard, I 
call it. I asked my guvnor if it was law for them to take 
mother's bed-things» an' he said yes it was. When it's for 
rent they can iske everything, even to your beddin' an' 
tools.' 

Yes ; they can take everything. How foolish of Stephen 
Candy and his tribe not to be bom of the class of landlords t 
The inconvenience of having no foothold on i^e eaxth's surface 
is so manifest. 

* I couldn't say nothing to her,' he continued, nodding 
towards the prostrate woman. ' She was sony for it, an' yott 
can't ask no more. It was my fault for trustin' her with thei 
money to pay, but I get a bit careless now an' then, an' forgot. 
You do look bad, Bob, an' there's no mistake. Would you 
feel better if I Ughted a bit o' fire ? ' 

* Yes ; I feel cold. I was hot just now.' 

' You needn't be afraid o' the coals. Mother goes rouncl 
the streets after the coal-carts, an' you wouldn't believe what 
a lot she picks up some days. You see, we're neither of us in 
the 'ouse very often ; we don't bum much.' 

He lit a fire, and Bob dragged himself near to it. In the 
meantime the quietness of the house was suffering a disturbance 
famihar to its denizens. Mr. Hope — you remember Mr. Hope ? 
— ^had just returned from an evening at the pubUc-house, and 
was bent on sustaining his reputation for unmatched vigour of 
language. He was quarrelling with his wife and daughters ; 
their Ingh notes of vituperation mingled in the most effective 
way with his manly thunder. To hear Mr. Hope's expressions, 
a stranger would have imagined him on the very point of 
savagely murdering all his family. 

Another voice became audible. It was that of Ned Higgs, 
who had opened his door to bellow curses at the disturbers of 
his rest. 

* They'll be wakin' mother,' said Stephen. • There, I knew 
they would.' 

Mrs. Candy stirred, and, after a few vain efforts to raise her- 
self, started up suddenly. She fixed her eyes on the fire^ wlmh. 
was just beginning to blaze, andultetfeSi ^ax^"a^S»S.<sc^^^^Ssss>^6- 
of mad terror. « ^ ^ 

'0 Qodr groaned her boh, *1 \i«^^ "^^ ^"^"^ ^"^^^^ " 
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one of her bad nights. Mother, mother t what's wrong with 
yon ? See, come to the fire an' warm yourself, mother.' 

She repeated the cry two or three times, but with less 
violence ; then, as though exhausted, she fell &ce downwards, 
her arms folded about her head. The moaning which Bob had 
heard earlier in the evening recommenced. 

Happily, it was not to be one of her bad nights. Fits of 
the horrors only came upon her twice before morning. Towards 
one o'clock Stephen had sunk into a sleep which scarcely any 
conceivable uproar could have broken ; he lay with his head 
on his right arm, his legs stretched out at full length ; his 
breathing was light. Bob was much later in getting rest. As 
often as he slumbered for an instant, the terrible image of his 
fear rose manifest before him ; he saw himself in the dutch of 
his hunters, just like Jack Bartley, and woke to lie quivering. 
Must not that be the end of it, sooner or later ? Might he 
not as well give himself up to-morrow ? But the thought of 

Eunishment such as his crime receives was unendurable. It 
aunted him in nightmare when sheer exhaustion had at 
length weighed down his eyelids. 

Long before daybreak he was conscious again, tormented 
with thirst and his head aching woefully. Someone had risen 
in the room above, and was tramping about in heavy boots. 
The noise seemed to disturb Mrs. Candy ; she cried out in her 
sleep. In a few minutes the early riser came forth and began 
to descend the stairs ; he was going to his work. 

A little while, and in the court below a voice shouted, 
• Bill ! Bill ! ' Another worker being called, doubtless. 

At seven o'clock Stephen roused himself. He took a piece 
of soap from a shelf of the cupboard, threw a dirty rag over 
his arm, and went down to wash at the tap in the yard. Only 
on returning did he address Bob. 

• Feelin' any better ? * 

• I think so. But I'm very bad,' 

• Are you goin' to stay here ? ' 

• I don't know.* 

• Got any money ? ' 

*Yes. Ninepence. Could you get me something to drink?* 

Stephen took twopence, went out, and speedily returned 

with a large mug of coffee ; from his pocket he brought forth 

slump of cake, which had cost a\iaM^Tm5. ^\!aa^V^>3si<!ys^fJ^^ 

might tempt a sick appetite. Hia owa. \st<B82»5a.^ \v^ ^^s^^ 

isieattbe coffee-ebop. 
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• Mother 'U get you anything else you want,' he said. • She 
knows herself generally first thing in the morning. Let her 
take back the mug ; I had to leave threepence on it.' 

So Stephen also went forth to his labour — ^in this case, it 
may surely be said, the curse of curses. • • • 

At this hour Pennyloaf bestirred herself after a night of 
weeping. Last evening the police had visited her room, and had 
searched it thoroughly. The revelation amazed her ; she would 
not believe the charge that was made against her husband. 
She became angry with Mrs. Griffin when that practical 
woman said she was not at all surprised. Utterly gone was 
her resentment of Bob's latest cruelty. His ^Etilure to return 
home seemed to prove that he had been arrested, and she 
could think of nothing but the punishment that awaited 
him. 

• It's penal servitude,' remarked Mrs. Griffin, frankly. 
• Five, or p'r'aps ten years. I've heard of *em gettin' sent for 
Ufe.' 

Pennyloaf would not believe in the possibility of this be- 
falling her husband. It was too cruel. There would be some 
pity, some mercy. She had a confused notion of witnesses 
being called to give a man a good character, and strengthened 
herself in the thought of what she would say, under such cir- 
cumstances on Bob's behalf. * He's been a good 'usband,' she 
kept repeating to Mrs. Griffin, and to the other neighboxurs 
who crowded to indulge their curiosity. • There's nobody can 
say as he ain't been a good 'usband ; it's a He if they do.' 

By eight o'clock she was at the police-station. With fear 
she entered the ugly doorway and approached a policeman 
who stood in the ante-room. When she had made her inquiry, 
the man referred her to the inspector. She was asked many 
questions, but to her own received no definite reply ; she had 
better look in again the next morning. 

• It's my belief they ain't got him,' said Mrs. Griffin. * He's 
had a wamin' from his pals.' 

Pennyloaf would dearly have liked to communicate with 
Jane Snowdon, but shame prevented her. All day she stood 
by the house door, looking eagerly now this way, now that, 
with an unreasoning hope that Bob might sho^ kv\SL%<^M. ^^^ 
tried to believe that he was only \Le;e;<^\xii^ w^wj\sfeR»3«:safe "^ n! 
bebavioux to hex the night before \ iV*^^'^ ^^ ^^"^^^^^^^ 
Jmd bmd upon her, and he felt aaViMxi^ oi\fiSDs?^* ^s^'^ 
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oome back, and this charge against him would be proved taisQ ; 
Pennyloaf could not distmguish between her desire that some- 
fhing might happen and the probability of its doing so. 

But &rkness fell upon the streets, and her watch was kept 
in rain. She dreaded the thought of passing another night in 
nncertainty. Long ago her tears had dried up ; she had a 
parched throat and trembling, feverish hands. Between seven 
and eight o'clodc she went to Mrs. GrifiSn and begged her to 
take care of the child for a little while. 

' I'm goin' to see if I can hear anything about him. Some- 
body may know where he is.' 

And first of all she directed her steps to Shooter's Gardens. 
It was very unlikely that her mother could be of any use, but 
she would seek there. Afterwards she must go to Farringdon 
Boad Buildings, though never yet had she presented herself 
to Bob's father. 

You remember that the Gardens had an offshoot, which 
was known simply as The Court. In this blind alley there 
stood throughout the day a row of baked-potato ovens, ten or 
a dozen of them, chained together, the property of a local 
capitalist who let them severally to men engaged in this busi- 
ness. At seven o'clock of an evening fires were wont to be 
lighted under each of these baking-machines, preparatory to 
their being wheeled away, each to its customary street-comer. 
Now the lighting of fires entails the creation of smoke, and 
whilst these ten or twelve ovens were getting ready to bake 
potatoes the Court was in a condition not easily described. A 
single lamp existed for the purpose of giving light to the alley, 
and at no time did this serve much more than to make dark- 
ness visible ; at present the blind man would have foxed as 
well in that retreat as he who had eyes, and the marvel was 
how those who lived there escaped suffocation. In the Gar- 
dens themselves volumes of dense smoke every now and then 
came driven along by the cold gusts ; the air had a stifling 
smell and a bitter taste. 

Pennyloaf found nothing remarkable in this phenomenon ; 
it is hard to say what would have struck her as worthy of in- 
dignant comment in her world of Httle ease. But near the 
entrance to the Court, dimly discernible amid sagging fumes, 
was a cluster of people, and as everything of that Adjust now 
excited ber apprehensions, she dxe^ nedit \iic^ ^^^ ^\^ ^^s& 
happening. The gathering was oroxmai "^^A. ^ w^\ V^XqOms^ 
""m Ufluallj wild, and vntii ona \iMi^x«ia^^^iJwyi^\sA 
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head was on the point of relating a vision he had had the 
night before. 

* Don't laugh I Don't any of you laugh ; for as sure as I 
live it was an angel stood in the room and spoke to me. 
There was a light such as none of you ever saw, and the angel 
stood in the midst of it. And he said to me : " Listen, whilst 
I reveal to you the truth, that you may know where you are 
and what you are ; and this is done for a great purpose." 
And I fell down on my knees, but never a word could I have 
spoken. Then the angel said : ** You are passing through a 
state of punishment. You, and all the poor among whom 
you live ; all those who are in suffering of body and darkness 
of mind, were once rich people, with every blessing the world 
can bestow, with every opportunity of happiness in yourselves 
and of making others happy. Because you'made an ill use of 
your wealth, because ^rou were selfish and hard-hearted and 
oppressive and sinful in every kind of indulgence— therefore 
after death you received tiie reward of wickedness. This life 
you are now leading is that of the damned; this place to 
which you are confined is Hell ! There is no escape for you. 
From poor you shall become poorer ; the older you grow the 
lower shall you sink in want and misery; at the end there is 
waiting for you, one and all, a death in abandonment and 
despair. This is HeU— HeU— HeU ! " ' 

His voice had risen in pitch, and the last cry was so terri- 
fying that Pennyloaf fled to be out of hearing. She reached 
the house to which her visit was, and in the dark passage 
leaned for a moment against the wall, trembling bIL over. 
Then she began to ascend the stairs. At Mrs. Candy's door 
she knocked gently. There was at first no answer, but when 
she had knocked again, a strange voice that she did not re- 
cognise asked * Who's that ? ' It seemed to come fix)m low 
down, as if the speaker were lying on the floor. 

' It's me,' she replied, again trembling, she knew not with 
what fear. * Mrs. Hewett — Pennyloaf.' 

'Are you alone?' 

She bent down, listening eagerly. 

* Who's that speakin* ? ' 

•Are you alone?' 

Strange ; the voice was again diflfeteivt^^^T^^^^S^^n'^'^ssi^. 
whisper. 

' Yea, there's nobody else. Can. \ wtoa Vsv'l^ . 

There was a shuflaing BOTxna, ^«u ^^ ^^1 Voax^^^ 
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lock. Pennyloaf entered, and found herself in darimess. Slie 
shrank back. 

* Who's there ? Is it you, mother ? Is it you, Stephen ? ' 
Some one touched her, at the same time shutting the 

door ; and the voice whispered : 

' i?enny— it's me— Bob.' 

She uttered a cry, stretching out her hands. A head was 
leaning against her, and she bent down to lay hers against it. 

* Bob I What are you doin* here ? Why are you in the 
dark? What's the matter, Bob ? ' 

* I've had an accident, Penny. I feel awful bad. Your 
mother's gone out to buy a candle. Have they been coming 
after me ? ' 

* Yes, yes. But I didn't know you was here. I came to 
ask if they knew where ]^ou was. Bob I what's happened 
to you ? Why are you lyin' there. Bob ? * 

She had folded her arms about him, and held his face to 
hers, sobbing, kissing him. 

* It's all up,' he gasped. ' I've been getting worse all day. 
You'll have to fetch the parish doctor. They'll have me, but 
I can't help it. I feel as if I was going.' 

* They shan't take you. Bob. Oh no, they shan't. The 
doctor needn't know who you are.' 

' It was a cab knocked me down, when I was running. I'm 
awful bad. Penny. You'll do something for me, won't you ?' 

* Oh, why didn't you send mother for me ?' 

The door opened. It was Mrs. Candy who entered. She 
slammed Uie door, turned the key, and exclaimed in a low 
voice of alarm : 

' Bob, there's the p'lice downstairs t They come just this 
minute. There's one gone to the back-door, and there's one 
taUdn' to Mrs. Hope at the &ont.' 

* Then they've followed Pennyloaf,' he replied, in a tone 
of despair. ' They've followed Pennyloaf.' 

It was the truth. She had been watched all day, and was 
now tracked to Shooter's Gardens, to this house. Mrs. Candy 
struck a match, and for an instant illuminated the wretched 
room; she looked at the two, and they at length saw each 
other's faces. Then the little flame was extingui^^, and a red 
£lpot marked the place where the remnant of the match lay. 

* Shall I light the candle?' t\ift'7?omwcL^'^^*YDL^^\saM^s. 
Neither replied, for there ^aa «b VeioTS ioo\» ^x^ ^ ?*^^ 

oe rearer. A hand tried tix^ fliooT, ^«i Vao^^X^^^l^ 
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* Mrs. Candy,' cried a stranger. 

The three crouched together, terror-stricken, holding their 
breath. Pennyloaf pressed her husband in an agonised 
embrace. 

• Mrs. Candy, you're wanted on business. Open the door. 
If you don't open, we shall force it/ 

•No— no!* Pennyloaf whispered in her mother's ear. 
' G^iey shan't come in 1 Don't stir.' 

* Are you going to open the door ?' 

It was a different speaker — brief, stem. Ten seconds, 
and there came a tremendous crash ; the crazy door, the whole 
wall, quivered and cracked and groaned. The crash was re- 
peated, and effectually; with a sound of ripping wood the door 
flew open and a light streamed into the room. 

Useless, Pennyloaf, useless. That fierce kick, making ruin 
of your rotten bamer, is dealt with the whole force of Law, 
of Society; you might as well think of resisting death when 
your hour shall come. 

< There he is,' observed one of the men, calmly. ' Hollo ! 
what's up?' 

' You can't take him away 1 ' Pennyloaf cried, fiEblling down 
again by Bob and clinging to him. * He's ill. Tou can't take 
him like this ! ' 

*I11, is he? Then the sooner our doctor sees him the 
better. Up you get, my man ! ' 

But there are some things that even Law and Society 
cannot command. Bob lay insensible. Shamming ? Well, 
no ; it seemed not. Send for a stretcher, quickly. 

No great delay. Pennyloaf sat in mute anguish, Bob's 
head on her lap. On the staircase was a crowd of people, 
talking, shouting, whistHng ; presently they were cleared away 
by a new arrival of officials. Boom for Law and Society I 

The stretcher arrived ; the senseless body was carried down 
and laid upon it — a policeman at each end, and, close cling- 
ing, Pennyloaf. 

Above the noise of the crowd rose a Bhrill, wild voice, 
chanting : 

• AU ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord ; praise Him 
and magnify Him for ever ! ' 
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CHAPTER XXXVm 

JOSEPH TBANBACTB MUCH BUSINESS 

Amid the anguish of heart and nerve which she had to endure 
whilst her grandfather lay dead in the house, Jane found and 
clung to one thought of consolation. He had not closed his 
eyes in the bitterness of disappointment. The end might have 
come on that miserable day when her weakness threatened the 
defeat of all his hopes, and how could she then have borne it? 
True or not, it woidd have seemed to her that she had killed 
him ; she could not have looked on his fiorce, and all the rest 
of her life would have been remorsefully shadowed. Now the 
dead features were unreproachfal ; nay, when she overcame 
her childish tremors and gazed calmly, it was easy to imagine 
that he smiled. Death itself had come without pain. An old 
man, weary after his long journeys, after his many griefs and 
the noble striving of his tiiought, surely he rested well. 

During the last days he had been more affectionate with 
her than was his habit ; she remembered it with gratitude. 
Words of endearment seldom came to his lips, but since the 
reconciliation he had more than once spoken tenderly. Doubt^f 
less he was anxious to assure her that she had again all his 
confidence. Strengthening herself in that reflection, she strove 
to put everything out of her mind save the duty which must 
henceforth direct her. Happily, there could be no more stri£9 
with the promptings of her weaker self; circumstances left 
but one path open before her; and that, however difficulty the 
one she desired to tread. Henceforth memory must dwell on 
one thing only in the past, her rescue by Michael Snowdon, 
her nurture under his care. Though he could no longer speak, 
tiie recollection of his words must be her unfailing impulse. 
In her his spirit must survive, his benevolence still be opera- 
tive. 

At her wish, her father acquainted Sidney Eirkwood with 

what had happened. Sidney did not visit her, but he wrote a 

letter, which, having read it many times, she put carefully 

away to be a resource if ever her heart faoled. Mr. Peroivid 

came to the house on Monday, in the company of Joseph 

Snowdon ; be was sympathetic, Wl ■m».^<b no ^^^^^ T^i«t^\M5ft 

to ber position either now or in ftift in\.xa^. ^WoSksJ^ V^ «sA. 

^^' ' " transacted matters oi bxxsmeB^Vxi^aftn^^^^^'a^^ 
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Jane remained downstairs with Mrs. Byass. Before quitting 
the house he asked her if she had had any eommunication with 
Miss Lant yet. 

' I ought to write and tell her/ replied Jane. 

* I will do so for you,' said the lawyer, kindly. 

And on taking leave he held her hand for a moment, looking 
compassionately into her pale fia.ce. 

On Thursday morning there arrived a letter from Miss 
Lant, who happened to be out of town and grieved that she 
could not return in time for the funeral, which would be thai 
day. There was nothing about the future, excepting a promise 
that the writer would come very shortly. 

Michael was buried at Abney Park Cemetery ; no ra^r of 
sunlight fell upon his open grave, but the weather was mild, 
and among the budded trees passed a breath which was the 
promise of spring. Joseph Snowdon and the Byasses were 
Jane*s only companions in the mourning-carriage ; but at the 
cemetery they were joined by Sidney Kirkwood. Jane saw 
him and felt the pressure of his hand, but she could neither 
speak nor imderstand anything that was said to her. 

On Friday morning, before she had made a show of eating 
the breakfast Bessie Byass prepared for her, a visitor arrived. 

* She says her name's Mrs. Griffin,' said Bessie, ' and she 
has something very important to tell you. Do you feel you 
can see her?' 

* Mrs. Qriffin ? Oh, I remember ; she lives in the same 
house as Pennyloaf. Tes : let her come in.' 

The woman was introduced to the Byasses' parlour, which 
Bessie thought more cheerful for Jane just now then the room 
upstairs. 

* Have you heard anything of what's been goin on with 
the Hewetts, Miss ? ' she began. 

* No, I haven't been able to go out this week. I've had 
trouble at home.' 

' I see at once as you was in moumin'. Miss, an' I'm sorry 
for it. You're looMn' nothing Uke yourself. I don't know 
whether it's right to upset you with other people's bothers^ 
but there's that poor Mrs. Hewett in such a state, and I said 
as I'd run round, 'cause she seems to think there's nobody else 
can come to her help as you can. I always Imew as som&thas 
o' this kind 'ud be 'appenin'.' 

' But what ia it ? Wliat laaa Ta.wg^ct^'b^'i'* -s 

Jane felt her energies revive «A. >iJQ\» ^Yfi^^ lox \^fc>^- *" 
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the best thing that could have befEtllen, now that she was 
wearily despondent after yesterday's sufifering. 

* Her 'usband's dead, Miss.' 
•Dead?' 

* But that ain't the worst of it. He was took by the perlice 
last night, which they wanted him for makin' bad money. I 
always have said as it's a cruel thing that : 'cause how can 
you tell who gets the bad coin, an' it may be some pore person 
as can't afiford to lose not a 'apenny. But that's what he's 
been up to, an' this long time, as it appears.' 

In her dialect, which requires so many words for the narra- 
tion of a simple story, Mrs. Griffin told what she knew con- 
cerning Bob Hewett's accident and capture; his death had 
taken place early this morning, and Pennyloaf was all but 
crazy with grief. To Jane these things sounded so extraordi- 
nary that for some time she could scarcely put a question, but 
sat in dismay, listening to the woman's prolix description of 
all that had come to pass since Wednesday evening. At 
length she called for Mrs. Byass, for whose benefit the story 
was repeated. 

' I'm sure you oughtn't to go there to-day,' was Bessie's 
opinion. 'You've quite enough trouble of your own, my 
dear.' 

' And that's just what I was a-sayin', mum,' assented Mrs. 
Griffin, who had won Bessie's highest opinion by her free use 
of respectful forms of address. ' I never saw no one look iller, 
as you may say, than the young lady.' 

'Yes, yes, I will go,' said Jane, rising. 'My trouble's 
nothing to hers. Oh, I shall go at once.' 

* But remember your father's coming at half-past nine,' 
urged Bessie, ' and he said he wanted to speak to you parti- 
cular.' 

' What is the time now ? A quarter to nine. I can be 
back by half-past, I think, and then I can go again. Father 
wouldn't mind waiting a few minutes. I must go at once, 
Mrs. Byass.' 

She would hear no objection, and speedily left the house 
in Mrs. Griffin's company. 

At half-past nine, punctually, Mr. Snowdon's double knock 

^oiinded at the door. Joseph looked more respectable than 

ever in his black frock-coat and siUs. b».t mth the deep band. 

Sis bow to Mrs. Bjass was solemii, W\» ^-eaXwDX^-^'Vkft ^^t^^^ 

Jier £ngera lik^ a clergyman paymg «^ ^«^^ ^^ ^TMaK3»5»ssii^ 
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and in a subdued voice made afifectionaie inquiry after his 
daughter. 

' She has slept, I hope, poor child ? ' 

Bessie took him into the sitting-room, and explained Jane's 
absence. 

* A good girl; a good girl,' he remarked, after listening 
with elevated brows. * But she must be careful of her health. 
My visit this morning is on matters of business; no doubt she 
will tell you the principal points of our conversation afterwards. 
An excellent fnend you have been to her, Mrs. Byass— ex- 
cellent.' 

' I'm sure I don't see how anyone could help liMng her,' 
said Bessie, inwardly deHghted with the expectation of hear- 
ing at length what Jane's circumstances really were. 

'Inde^, so good a friend,' pursued Joseph, 'that I'm 
afraid it would distress her if she could no longer live with 
you. And the fact is '-^he bent forward and szmled sadly — 
' I'm sure I may speak freely to you, Mrs. Byass — ^but the 
fact is, that I'm very doubtful indeed whether she could be 
happy if she lived with Mrs. Snowdon. I suppose there's 
always more or less difficulty where step-children are con- 
cerned, and in this case — ^well, I fear the incompatibility 
would be too great. To be sure, it places me in a difficidt 
position. Jane's very young — ^very young ; only just turned 
seventeen, poor child 1 Out of the question for her to live 
with strangers. I had some hopes — ^I wonder whether I ought 
to speak of it ? ^ou know Mr. Kirkwood ? ' 

' Yes, indeed. I can't tell you how surprised I was, Mr. 
Snowdon. And there seems to be such a mystery about it, 
too.' 

Bessie positively glowed with dehght in such confidential 
talk. It was her dread that Jane's arrival might put an end 
to it before everything was revealed. 

* A mystery, you may well say, Mrs. Byass. I think highly 
of Mr. Eirkwood, very highly ; but really in this affair ! It's 
almost too painfiil to talk about — ^to you.' 

Bessie blushed, as becomes the Englishwoman of mature 
years when she is gracefully supposed to be ignorant of all it 
most behoves her to know. 

' Well, well ; he is on the point of marrying a young per- 
son with whom I should certainly not Uka \ss:^ ^^ssv^^^^sst \3 
aBBociate — ^fortunately there is UtAAi^ ^^xin^ ^\m^* ^^s^*^ 
never acquainted with Miss He^ettl ' 
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' Ye — ^yes. A long time ago.' 

' Welly well ; we must be charitable. You know that she 
is dreadfiillj disfigured ? 

* Disfigured ? Jane didn't say a word about that. She 
onl^ told me that Mr. Eirkwood was going to marry her, and 
I didn't like to ask too many questions. I hadn't even heard 
as she was at home.' 

Joseph related to her the whole story, whilst Bessie fidgeted 
with satisfaction. 

'I thought,' he added, 'that you could perhaps throw 
some light on the mystery. We can only suppose that Kirk- 
wood has acted from the highest motives, but I really think — 
weU, well, we won't talk of it any more. I was led to this 
subject from speaking of this poor girl's position. I wonder 
whether it will be possible for her to continue to live in your 
friendly care Mrs. Byass ? ' 

' On, I shall be only too glad, Mr. Snowdon ! ' 

* Now how kind that is of you ! Of course she wouldn't 
want more than two rooms.' 

* Of course not.' 

Joseph was going farther into details, when a latch-key 
was heard opening the front door. Jane entered hurriedly. 
The rapid walk had brought colour to her cheek ; in her 
simple mourning attire she looked very interesting, very sweet 
and girlish. 8he had been shedding tears, and it was with 
unsteady voice that she excused herself for keeping her father 
waiting. . 

' Never mind that, my dear,' replied Joseph, as he kissed 
her cheek. ' You have been doing good-^-nnselfish as always. 
Sit down and rest; you must be careful not to over-exert 
yourself.' 

Bessie busied herself affectionately in removing Jane's hat 
and jacket, then withdrew that father and child might con- 
verse in private. Joseph looked at his daughter. His praise 
of her was not all mere affectation of sentiment. He had 
spoken truly when he said to Scawthome that, but for Clem, 
he would ask nothing better than to settle down with this 
gentle girl for his companion. Selfishness, for the most part, 
but implying appreciation of her qualities. She did not love 
him, but he was sincere enough with himself to admit that 
this was perfectly natural. Had circumstances permitted, he 
would have tried hard to win aom^ ^.^e^e^hssii^iQaiVet. "^orat 
ii'tile girl ! How would it aSeclTaet ^\ica^^\ift^^^^Vv^H»V'8^ 
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was going to say ? He felt angry with Kirkwood ; yes, truly 
indignant— men are capable of greater inconsistencies than 
this. She would not have cared much about the money had 
Eirkwood married her ; of that he felt sure. She had lost her 
lover ; now he was going to deprive her of her inheritance. 
Cruel 1 Yes ; but he really felt so well-disposed to her, so 
determined to make her a comfortable provision for the future ; 
and had the money been hers, impossible to have regarded 
her thus. Joseph was thankful to the chance which, in 
making him wedthy, had also enabled him to nourish such 
virtuous feehng. 

How should he begin? He had a bright idea, an idea 
worthy of him. Thrusting his hand into his pocket he brought 
out half-a-crown. Then : 

'Your humble friend's in a sad condition, I'm afraid, 
Jane?' 

' She is, father.' 

* Suppose you give her this ! Every little helps, you know/ 
Jane received the coin and murmured thanks for his kind« 

ness, but could not help betraying some surprise. Joseph 
was on the watch for this. It gave him his exquisite oppor* 
tunity. 

* You're surprised at me offering you money, Jane ? I 
beheve your poor grandfather led you to suppo^ that — ^that 
his will was made almost entirely in your favour ? ' 

Jane could not reply ; she searched his face. 

' Would it disappoint you very much, my child,' he con- 
tinued, sympathetically, *if it turned out that he had either 
altered his mind or by some accident had neglected to make 
his will ? I speak as your father, Janey, and I think I have 
some knowledge of your character. I think I know that you 
are as free from avarice as anyone could be.' 

Was it true ? he began to ask himself. Why, then, had 
her countenance ftdlen ? Why did such a look of deep distress 
pass over it ? 

' The fact is, Janey,' he continued, hardening himself a 
little as he noted her expression, ' your grandfather left no 
will. The result—the legal resvdt— -of that is, that all his 
property becomes — ah— mine. He — ^in fact he destroyed his 
will a very short time, comparatively speaking, before he died, 
and he neglected to make another. UivtoTteoaJw^^^^'^^^^ 
under, tbeae circumstances wo ^wa!\ "^^ wxt^ ^^^ViSbJ^^^^^^^ 
was/, 1.K 
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She was deadly pale ; there was anguish in the look with 
which she regarded her father. 

' I'm very sorry it pains you so, my dear/ Joseph remarked, 
still more coldly. ' I didn't think you were so taken up with 
the thought of money. Beally, Jane, a young girl at your 
time of life * 

* Father, father, how can you think that ? It wasn't to be 
for mysetf ; I thought you knew ; indeed you did know ! * 

' But you looked so very strange, my dear. Evidently yon 
felt ' 

' Tes—I feel it — ^I do feel it 1 But because it means that 
grandfather couldn't get back his trust in me. Oh, it is too 
hard 1 When did he destroy his will ? When, fsather ? ' 

* Ten days before his death.* 

'Yes ; that was when it happened. You never heard ; he 
promised to tell nobody. I disappointed him. I showed mysetf 
very foolish and weak in — in something that happened then. 
I xnade grandfather think that I was too selfish to live as he 
hoped— -that I couldn't do what I'd undertaken. That was 
why he destroyed his will. And I thought he had forgiven 
me ! I thought he trusted me again ! O grandfather 1 ' 

Snowdon was astonished at the explanation of his own 
good luck, and yet more at Jane's display of feeling. So quiet, 
so reserved as he had always known her, she seemed to have 
become anotlier person. For some moments he could. only 
gaze at her in wonder. Never yet had he heard, never again 
would he hear, the utterance of an emotion so profound and 
80 noble. 

' Jane—try and control yourself, my dear. Let's talk it 
over, Jane.' 

' I feel as if it would break my heart. I thought I had 
that one thing to comfort me. It's like losing him again — 
losing his confidence. To think I should have disappointed 
him in just, what he hoped more than anything I ' 

* But you're mistaken,' Joseph exclaimed, a generous feeling 
for once getting the better of prudence. ' Listen, my dear, 
and I'll explain to you. I hadn't finished when you inter- 
rupted me.' 

She clasped her hands upon her lap and gazed at him in 
eager appeal. 

'Did be say anything to you, father?' 
'No — and you may be qoile awr^ ^-^^ViSi V^lrwxA'itCi\»T«»k\ftflL 
J^on, be would have said someOam^. ^\i^V% mot^, ^tv '•^^ 
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very day before his death he wrote a letter to Mr. Percival, to 
say that he wanted to make his will again. He was going to 
do it on the Monday— th we now ! It was only an accident; 
he hadn't time to do what he wished.' 

This was making a concession which he had expressly re- 
solved to guard against; but Joseph's designs ripened, lost 
their crudity, as he saw more and more of his daughter's dis- 
position. He was again grateful to her; she had made things 
smoother than he could have hoped. 

' You really think, father, that he would have made the 
same will as before ? ' 

' Not a doubt about it, my love ; not a doubt of it. In feict 
— ^now let me set your poor Uttle mind at rest — only two days 
before his death — ^when was it I saw him last? Friday? 
Thursday ? — he said to me that he had a higher opinion of 
you than ever. There now, Jane I ' 

She would have deemed it impossible for anyone to utter 
less than truth in such connection as this. Her eyes gleamed 
with joy, 

* Now you understand just how it was, Jane. What we 
have to taik about now is, how we can arrange things so as to 
carry out your grandfather's wish. I am your guardian, my 
dear. Now I'm sure you wouldn't desire to have command of 
large sums of money before you are twenty-cme ? Just so; 
your grandfather diobi't intend it. Well, first let me ask you 
this question. Would you rather live with— with your step- 
mother, or with your excellent friend Mrs. Byass ? I see what 
your answer is, and I approve it ; I ftilly approve it. Now 
suppose we arrange that you are to have an allowance of two 
pounds a week ? It is just possible— just possible— that I may 
have to go abroad on business before long ; in that case the 
payment would be made to you through an agent. Do you 
feel it would be satisfeustory ? ' 

Jane was thinking how much of this sum could be saved 
to give away. 

* It seems little ? But you see * 

' No, no, febther. It is quite enough.* 

* Good. We understand each other. Of course this is a 
temporary arrangement. I must have time to think over 
grandfather's ideas. Why, you are a mere child yet, Janey. 
Seventeen I A mere child, my dear I ' 

Forgetting the decorum impost >&! \»a <5«^x3ss^^>'^^^ 
beeame all but gay, so de\\g\itixj&3 ^«^^ ^^s^%^ ^xr^ 
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themselves. A hundred a year he could very well afford just 
to keep his conscience at ease ; and for Jane it would be weidth. 
Excellent Mrs. Byass was as good a guardian as could any- 
where be found, and Jane's discretion forbade any fear on her 
account when — business should take him away. 

' Well now, we've talked quite long enough. Don't think 
for a moment that you hadn't your grandfather's confidence* 
my dear ; it would be distressing yourself wholly without 
reason — wholly. Be a good girl — why, there you see ; I speak 
to you as if you were a child. And so you are, poor little girl I 
— far too young to have worldly troubles. No, no ; I must 

relieve you of all that, until Well now, I'll leave you 

for to-day. Good-bye, my dear.' 

He lassed her cheek, but Jane, sobbing a little, put her 
pure lips to his. Joseph looked about him for an instant as 
if he had forgotten something, then departed with what seemed 
unnecessary haste. 

Jane and Mrs. Byass had a long talk before dinner-time. 
Mystery was at an end between them now ; they talked much 
of the past, more of the future. 

At two o'clock Jane received*a visit from Miss Lant. This 
lady was already apprised by her friend Mr. Percival of M 
that had come to pass ; she was prepared to exercise much 
discretion, but Jane soon showed her that this was needless.. 
The subject of pressing importance to the latter was Penny- 
loafs disastrous circumstances ; unable to do tdl she wished, 
Jane was much relieved when her charitable friend proposed 
to set off to Merlin Place forthwith and ascertain how help 
could most effectually be given. Yes ; it was good to be con- 
strained to think of another's sorrows. 

There passed a fortnight, during which Jane spent some 
hours each day with Pennyloaf. By the kindness of fate only 
one of Bob's children survived him, but it was just this 
luckless infant whose existence made Pennyloaf s position so 
difBcult. Alone, she could have gone back to her slop-work, 
or some less miserable slavery might have been discovered ; 
but Pennyloaf dreaded leaving her child each day in the care 
of strangers, being only too well aware what that meant. Mrs. 
Candy was, of course, worse than useless ; Stephen the potman 
had more than his work set in looking after her. Whilst Miss 
Lant and Jane were straining their wits on the hardest of all 
problems — to iSnd a means of Uve^ooA.lox•wl'^"^^Msal^^ 
pronounced utterly superQuous, "PeimfU^^ mo^X^-osaspK^^Wi^ 
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Bolyed the question by her own effort. Somewhere near the 
Meat Market, one night, she encountered an acquaintance, a 
woman of not much more than her own age, who had recently 
become a widow, and was supporting •herself ^as well as four 
little ones) by keeping a stall at which she sold children's second- 
hand clothing ; her difficulty was to dispose of her children 
whilst she was doing business at night. Pennyloaf explained 
her own position, and with the result that her acquaintance, 
by name Mrs. Todd, proposed a partnership. Why shouldn't 
they share a room, work together with the needle in patching 
and making, and by Pennyloaf s staying at home each evening 
keep the thbe of youngsters out of danger ? This project was 
carried out ; the two brought their furniture together into a 
garret, and it seemed probable that they would succeed in 
keeping themselves alive. 

But before this settlement was effected Jane's own prospects 
had undergone a change of some importance. For a fortnight 
nothing was heard of Joseph Snowdon in Hanover Street ; 
then there came a letter from him ; it bore a Liverpool post- 
mark, but was headed with no address. Joseph wrote that 
the business to which he had alluded was already summoning 
him from England; he regretted that therq had not even 
been time for him to say farewell to his daughter. However, 
he would write to her occasionally during his absence, and 
hoped to h^ar from her. The allowance of two pounds a week 
would be duly paid by an agent, and on receiving it each 
Saturday she was to forward an acknowledgment to ' Mr. H. 
Jones,' at certain reading-rooms in the City. Let her in the 
meantime be a good girl, remain with her excellent friend 
Mrs. Byass, and repose absolute confidence in her affectionate 
father — J. S. 

That same morning there came also a letter from Liver- 
pool to Mrs. Joseph Snowdon, a letter which ran thus : 

* Clem, old girl, I regret very much that affairs of pressing 
importance call me away from my happy home. It is espe- 
cially distressing that this occurs jiist at the time when we 
were on the point of taking our house, in which we hoped to 
spend the rest of our lives in bliss. Alas, that is not to be I 
Do not repine, and do not break i\i^toLTDL\\»\a^\sv*^Os.^^^ 
as your means will henceiottti >d^ \\T[i\\»<b^A '^'^'^- ^^^^ 
remember iha,t I was in yo\it SieXj^*,^^ x^\et«w^^ ns^ '^ 
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afiiair which happened m Clerkenwell Close, not such a lo 
time ago ; please accept this intimation as payment in h 
When I am established in the comitry to which business 
smnmons me» I diail o{ coarse send for ^ou immediately, but 
it may happen that some little time will intervene before I 
am able to take that delightful step. In the meanwhile yoor 
mother will supply you with all the money you need ; she has 
fall authority from me to do so. All blessings upon you, and 
may you be happy.— With tears I sign mysetf, 

'YOUB BBOKEN-HEARTBD HuSBAND.' 

Joseph's absence through the night had all but prepared 
Clem for something of this kind, yet he had managed things 
so well that up to Uie time of his departure she had not be^ 
able to remark a single suspicious circumstance, unless, indeed, 
it were the joyous affectionateness with which he continued 
to behave. She herself had been passing through a time of 
excitement and even of suffering. When she learned from 
the newspaper what fate had be&llen Bob Hewett, it was as 
though someone had dealt her a half-stunning blow; in her 
fierce animal way she was attached to Bob, and for the first 
time in her life she knew a genuine grief. The event seemed 
at first impossible ; she sped hither and thither, making in- 
quiries, and raged in her heart against everyone who con- 
firmed the newspaper report. Combined with the pain of loss 
was her disappointment at the frustration of the scheme Bob 
had undertaken in concert with her. Brooding on her deadly 
purpose, she had come to regard it as a certain thing that 
before long her husband woidd be killed. The details were 
arranged;' all her cunning had gone to the contrivance of a 
plot for disguising the facts of his murder. Savagely she had 
exulted in the prospect, not only of getting rid of him, but 
of being revenged for her old humiliation. A thousand times 
she imagined herself in Bob*s lurking-place, raising the weapon,, 
striking the murderous blow, rifling the man's pockets to 
mislead those who found his body, and had laughed to herself 
triumphantly. Joseph out of tibe way, the next thing was 
to remove Pennyloaf. Oh, that would easily have been con- 
trived. Then she and Bob would have been married. 

Very long since Clem had shed tears, but she did so this 
dajr when there was no longer a ipo^M^\.^ oi ^o^Xaxi^ ^Wt 
Bob was dead. She shut herseli m Taet xooxa. wAxcL^^Tis^XiasA 
* wild beast in pain. Joseph could iio\»\>\JL\» o\i^«n^.^^^«a.>^^ 
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came home, that she was soffering in some extraordinary way. 
When he spoke jestingly about it, she all but rushed upon 
him with her fists. And in the same moment she determined 
that he should not escape, even if she had to murder him with 
her own hands. From that day her constant occupation was 
searching the newspapers to get hints about poisons. Doubt* 
less it was as well for Joseph to be speedy in his preparations 
for departure. 

She was present in the police-court when Jack Bartley 
came forward to be dealt with. Against iiim she stored up 
hatred and the resolve of vengeance; if it were years before 
she had the opportunity, Jack should in the end pay for what 
he had done. 

And now Joseph had played her the trick she anticipated ; 
he had saved himself out of her clutches, and had carried off 
all his money with him. 8he knew well enough what was 
meant by his saying that her mother would supply what she 
needed ; very likely that he had made any such arrangement I 
You should have heard the sterling vernacular in which Clem 
gave utterance to her feelings as soon as she had deciphered 
the mocking letter ! 

Without a minute's delay she dressed and lefb the house. 
Having a few shillings in her pocket, she took a cab at King's 
Cross and bade the driver drive his hardest to Olerkenwell 
Close. Up Pentonville Hill panted the bony horse, Clem 
swearing all the time because it could go no quicker. But 
the top was reached ; she shouted to the man to whip, whip I 
By tiie time they pulled up at Mrs. Peckover's house Clem 
herself perspired as profusely as the animal. 

Mrs. Peckover was at breakfast, alone. 

' Bead that, will you ? Bead that ! ' roared Clem, rushing 
upon her and dashing the letter in her fa^Q, 

*Why, you mad catl' cried her mother, starting up in 
anger. * What's wrong with you now ? ' 

'Bead that there letter 1 That's ^o^^r doin', that is ! Bead 
it! Bead it r 

Half-frightened, Mrs. Peckover drew away from the table 
and managed to peruse Joseph's writing. Having come to 
the end, she burst into jeering laughter. 

'He's done it, has he? He's took his 'ook, has. he? 
What did I tell you ? Don't sweat at \£L^^<stY^ ^^^"^ 



something to swear about — auc\i\axi^ftL%<^^s!L ^^t^^^s^^ 
'ousel Ha, ha I What did lldX ^ou^ ^cw. ^^^^^^^^^ ^** 
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wy y^Sij, Oh no, you must go off and be independent. Serve 
you right I Ha, ha ! Serve you right ! You'll get no pity 
from me.' 

* You 'old your jaw, mother, or I'll precious soon set my 
marks on your ugly old fs^oe ! What does he say there about 
you ? You're to pay me money. He's made arrangements 
with you. Don't try to cheat me, or I'll — soon have a sum- 
mons out against you. The letter's proof ; it's lawyer's pro6£ 
You try to cheat me and see.* 

Clem had sufficient command of her faculties to devise 
this line of action. She half beheved, too, that the letter 
would be of some legal efficacy, as against her mother. 

* You bloomin' fool I ' screamed Mrs. Peckover. * Do you 
think I was bom yesterday? Not one farden do you get out 
of me if you starve in the street — not one farden I It's my 
turn now. I've had about enough o' your cheek an' your 
hinsults. You'll go and work for your hvin', you great cart* 
horse ! ' 

* Work ! No fear ! I'll set the perlice after him.' 

* The perlice I What can they do ? * 

* Is it law as he can go off and leave me with nothing ta 
live on ? ' 

* Course it is ! Unless you go to the work'us an' throw 
yourself on the parish. Do, do ! Oh my I shouldn't I like ta 
see you brought down to the work'us, like Mrs. Igginbottom, 
the wife of the cat's-meat man, him as they stuck up wanted 
for desertion I * 

* You're a liar ! ' Clem shouted. * I can make you supporir 
me before it comes to that.' 

The wrangle continued for some time longer ; then Clem 
bethought herself of another person with whom she must have 
the satisfaction of speaking her mind. On the impulse, she 
rushed away, out of Clerkenwell Close, up St. John Street 
Road, across City Road, down to Hanover Street, hterally 
running for most of the time. Her knock at Mrs. Byass'a 
door was terrific. 

' I want to see Jane Snowdon,' was her address to Bessie. 

*Do you? I think you might have knocked more like 
civilisation,' replied Mrs. Byass, proud of expressing hersdf 
with superior refinement. 
^ But Clem pushed her way forw«brd» 3«xl<^, ^iwraiftd «.t the 
no/ffe, showed herself on the staira. 
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* You just come 'ere I ' crifed Clem to her, • I've got some- 
thing to say to you. Miss ! ' 

Jane was of a sudden possessed with terror, the old terror 
with which Clem had inspured her years ago. She shrank 
back, but Bessie Byass was by no means disposed to allow 
this kind of thing to go on in her house. 

* Mrs. Snowdon,* she exclaimed, * I don't know what your 
business may be, but if you can't behave yourself, you'll please 
to go away a bit quicker than you came. The idea ! Did any- 
one ever hear ! ' 

*' I shan't go till I choose,' replied Clem, * and that won't 

be till I've had my say with that little 1 Where's your 

father, Jane Snowdon ? You just tell me that.' 

* My father,' faltered Jane, in the silence. ' I haven't seen 
him for a fortnight.' 

' You haven't, eh ? Little liar ! It's what I used to call 
you when you scrubbed our kitchen floor, and it's what I call 
you now. D'you remember when you did the 'ouse-work, an* 
slept under the kitchen table ? D'you remember, eh ? Haven't 
seen him for a fortnight, ain't you ? Oh, he's a nice man, is 
vour father I He ran away an' deserted your mother. But 
he's done it once too often, /'ll precious soon have the perlice 
after him ! Has he left you to look after yourself ? Has he, 
eb ? You just tell me that ! ' 

Jane and Mrs. Byass stared at each other in dismay. The 
letter that had come this morning enabled them to guess the 
meaning of Clem's fury. The latter interpreted their looks as 
an admission that Jane too was a victim. She laughed aloud. 

' How does it taste, little liar, eh ? A second disappoint- 
ment ! You thought you was a-goin' to have all the money ; 
now you've got none, and you may go back to Whitehead's. 
They'll be glad to see you, will Whitehead's. Oh, he's a nice 
man, your father ! Would you like to know what's been goin* 
on ever since he found out your old grandfather ? Would you 
like to know how he put himself out to prevent you an' that 
Eirkwood feller gettin' married, just so that the money mightn't 
get into other people's 'ands ? Would you like to know how 
my beast of a mother and him put their 'eds together to see 
how they could get hold of the bloomin' money ? An' you 
thought you was sure of it, didn't you ? Will '^cixsL <5.<^xssfe^^5r&s. 
me to the perlice-station, just lo \i^^ \»o ^<y9«:t^<^ "'^^^^^2^ 
looks like? An affectionate tat\ier,«ix\!V»\van fe^Nsass^i^^^^r^ 
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as he is a 'asband. You just listen to me, Jane Snowdon. 
If I find out as you're havin' money from him, I'll be revenged 
on you, mind that! I'll be revenged on you! D'you re- 
member what my hand feels like ? You've had it on the side 
of your 'ed often enough. You just look out for yourself! ' 

' And you just turn out of my house,' cried Bessie, scarlet 
with wrath. ' This minute ! Sarah ! Sarah ! Bun out by the 
arey-steps and fetch a p'liceman, this minute ! The idea I ' 

Clem had said her say, however, and with a few more vol- 
leys of atrocious language was content to retire. Having 
slammed the door upon her, Bessie cried in a trembling voice \ 

* Oh, if only Sam had been here ! My, how I should have 
liked Sam to have been here ! Wouldn't he have given her 
something for herself! Why, such a creature oughtn't be 
left loose. Oh, if Sam had been here ! ' 

Jane had sat down on the stairs ; her Cemsc was hidden in 
her hands. That brutal voice had carried her back to her 
wretched childhood ; everything about her in the present was 
unreal in comparison with the terrors, the hardships, the humi- 
Uations revived by memory. As she sat at this moment, so had 
she sat many a time on the cellar-steps at Mrs. Peckover's. So 
powerfully was her imagination affected that she had a feeling 
as if her hands were grimy from toil, as if her limbs ached. 
Oh, that dreadful voice ! Was she never, never to escape beyond 
hearing of it ? 

' Jane, my dear, come into the sitting-room,' said Bessie 
' No wonder it's upset you. What can it all mean ? ' 

The meaning was not far to seek ; Jane understood every* 
thing — ^yes, even her father's hypocrisies. She listened for a 
few minutes to her friend's indignant exclamations, then looked 
up, her resolve taken. 

' Mrs. Byass, I shall take no more money. I shall go td 
work Again and earn my living. How thankful I am that I 
can!' 

' Why, what nonsense are you talking, child ! Just because 

that— that creature Why, I've no patience with you, 

Jane ! As if she durst touch you ! Touch you ? I'd like to 
see her indeed.' 

' It isn't that, Mrs. Byass. I can't take money from 
father. I haven't felt easy in my mind ever since he told me 
aboat it, and now I can't take ttie tdlotl^^. '^VkaVXi^t \V^ tcua 
ornot, all abe said, I should ne^et Taai^^ ^Ti\^\»'^T«e{^^i'V<»ss^- 
"tented to live in this way.' 
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' Oh, you don't really mean it, Jane ? ' 
Bessie all but sobbed with vexation. 

* I mean it, and I shall never alter my mind. I shall send 
back the money, and write to the man that he needn't send 
any more. However often it comes, I shall always return it. 
I couldn't, I couldn't live on that money ! Never ask me to, 
Mrs. Byass.' 

Practical Bessie had already begun to ask herself what 
arrangement Jane proposed to make about lodgings. She was 
no Mrs. Feckover, but neither did circumstances allow her to 
disregard the question of rent. It cut her to the heart to 
think of refusing an income of two pounds per week. 

Jane too saw all the requirements of the case. 

'Mrs. Byass, will you let me have one room— my old 
room upstairs ? I have been very happy there, and I should 
like to stay if I can. You know what I can earn ; can you 
afford to let me Uve there ? I'd do my utmost to help you in 
tiie house ; I'll be as good as a servant, if you can't keep 
Sarah. I should so like to stay with you ! ' 

' You just let me hear you talk about leaving, that's all I 
Wait till I've talked it over with Sam.' 

Jane went upstairs, and for Ae rest of the day the house 
was very quiet. 

Not Whitehead's; there were other places where work 
might be found. And before many days she had found it. 
Happily there were no luxuries to be laid aside ; her ordinary 
dress was not too good for the workroom. She had no habits 
of idleness to overcome, and an hour at the table made her as 
expert with her fingers as ever. 

Betumingfrom the first day's work, she sat in her room— 
the little room which used to be hers — ^to rest and think for a 
moment before going down to Bessie's supper-table. And her 
thought was : 

* He, too, is just coming home from work* Why should my 
life be easier than his ? ' 
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CHAPTEB XXXIX 

SIDNBY 

Look at a map of greater London, a map on which the town 
proper shows as a dark, irregularly rounded patch against the 
whiteness of suburban districts, and just on the northern 
limit of the vast network of streets you will distinguish the 
name of Grouch End. Another decade, and the dsork patch 
will have spread greatly further ; for the present, Crouch End 
is still able to remind one that it was in the country a very 
short time ago. The streets have a smell of newness, of 
dampness ; tiie bricks retain their complexion, the stucco has 
not rotted more than one expects in a year or two ; poverty 
tries to hide itself with Venetian blinds, until the time when 
an advanced guard of houses shall justify the existence of the 
slum. 

Characteristic of the locality is a certain row of one-storey 
cottages — ^villas, the advertiser calls them — ^built of white 
brick, each with one bay window on the ground floor, a window 
pretentiously fashioned and desiring to be taken for stone, 
though obviously made of bad plaster. Before each house is 
a garden, measuring six feet by three, entered by a little iron 
gate, which grinds as you push it, and at no time would latch. 
The front-door also grinds on the sill ; it can only be opened 
by force, and quivers in a way that shows how ^substantially 
it is made. As you set foot in the pinched passage, the sound 
of your tread proves the whole fiEibric a thing of lath and sand. 
The ceilings, the walls, confess themselves neither water-tight 
nor air-tight. Whatever you touch is at once found to be 
sham. 

Li the kitchen of one of these houses, at two o'clock on a 

Saturday afternoon in September, three young people were 

sitting down to the dinner-table : a girl of nearly fourteen, her 

sister, a year younger, and their brother not yet eleven. All 

were decently dressed, but very poorly ; a glance at them, and 

you knew that in this house there was little money to spend 

on superfluities. The same impression was produced by the 

appolntmenta of the kitchen, which. \?«i» di^otdaxV^^too^and 

spoJce neglect of the scrubbing->3TUB\i. ks lox \Scift\«W^^o^^^A 

ill /aid and worse supplied. T\ie m^«X ^^wa Vi cou««J^ ^1 Vias. 
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C&g-end of a shoulder of mutton, some villainously cooked 
potatoes {d VAnglaise) and bread. 

* Oh, I can't eat this rot again I ' cried the boy, making a 
dig with his fork at the scarcely clad piece of bone. ' I shall 
have bread and cheese. Lug the cheese out, Annie 1 ' 

' No, you won't,' replied the elder girl, in a disagreeable 
voice. * You'll eat this or go without.' 

She had an unpleasing appearance. Her face was very 
thin, her lips pinched sourly together, her eyes furtive, hungry, 
malevolent. Her movements were awkward and impatient, 
and a morbid nervousness kept her constantly starting, with 
a stealthy look here or there. 

* I shall have the cheese if I like I ' shouted the boy, a very 
ill-conditioned youngster, whose fieice seemed to have been 
damaged in recent conflict. His clothes were dusty, and his 
hair stood up like stubble. 

* Hold your row, Tom,' said the yoimger girl, who was 
quiet and had the look of an invalid. ' It's always you begins. 
Besides, you can't have cheese ; there's only a little bit, and 
Sidney said he was going to make his dinner of it to-day.' 

' Of course — selfish beast I ' 

* Selfish I Now just listen to that. Amy I when he said it 
just that we mighto't be afraid to finish the meat.' 

Amy said nothing, but began to hack fragments off the 
bone. 

* Put some aside for father first,' continued Annie, holding 
a plate. 

* Father be Mowed I ' cried Tom. * You just give me that 
first cut. Give it here, Annie, or I'll crack you on the head ! ' 

As he struggled for the plate. Amy bent forward and hit 
his arm violently with the handle of the knife. This was the 
signal for a general scrimmage, in the midst of which Tom 
caught up a hearth-brush and flung it at Amy's head. The 
missile went wide of its mark and shivered one of the window- 
panes. 

* There now ! ' exclaimed Annie, who had begun to cry in 
consequence of a blow from Tom's fist. * See what father 
says to that T ^ ^ 

' If I was him,' said Amy, in a low voice of passion, * I'd 
tie you to something and beat you till you lost your senses. 
Ugly brute I ' 

The warfare would not Taove^ eiAe*^\kKt<bVQ^'^^ Si&R.^is^^^ 
opened and he of whoni they ejo'kft Ta»Aa\:^^ ^isfg^^^saaaRfc- 
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In the past two years and a half John Hewett had become 
a shaky old man. Of his grizzled hair very little remained, 
and little of his beard ; his features were shrunken, his neck 
scraggy ; he stooped much, and there was a senile indecision 
in his movements. He wore rough, patched clothing, had no 
collar, and seemed, from the state of his hands, to have be^i 
engaged in very dirty work. As he entered and came upon 
the riotous group his eyes lit up with anger. In a strained 
voice he shouted a command of silence. 

' It's all that Tom, father,' piped Annie. * There's n 
living with him.' 

John's eye fell on the broken window. 

' Which of you's done that ? ' he asked sternly, pointing 
to it. 

No one spoke. 

* Who's goin* to pay for it, I'd like to know ? Doesn't it 
cost enough to keep you, but you must go makin' extra ex- 
pense ? Where's the money to come from, I want to know, 
if you go on like this ? ' 

He turned suddenly upon the elder girl. 

* I've got something to say to you, Miss. Why wasn't you 
at work this morning ? ' 

Amy avoided his look. Her pale feuse became mottled with 
alarm, but only for an instant ; then she hardened herself and 
moved her head insolently. 

* Why wasn't you at work ? Where's your week's money? ' 

* I haven't got any.' 

' You haven't got any ? Why not ? ' 

For a while she was stubbornly silent, but Hewett con- 
strained her to confession at length. On his way home to-day 
he had been informed by an acquaintance that Amy was 
wandering about the streets at an hour when she ought to 
have been at her employment. Unable to put off the evil 
moment any longer, the girl admitted that four days ago she 
was dismissed for bad behaviour, and that since then she had 
pretended to go to work as usuaJ. The trifling sum paid to 
her on dismissal she had spent. 

John turned to his youngest daughter and asked in a hollow 
voice : 

'Where's Clara?' 

*8he*8 got one of her hea&a£il[i^«, Mbi^t,' replied the girl, 
irembling. 

He turned and virent from \ftbe Tooxa. 
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It was long since he had lost his place of porter at the 
filter-works. Before leaving England, Joseph Snowdon man* 
aged to dispose of his interest in the firm of Lake, Snowdon, 
& Co., and at the same time Hewett was informed that his 
wages would be reduced by five shillings a week — ^the sum 
which had been supplied by Michael Snowdon's benevolence. 
It was a serious loss. Gliura's marriage removed one grave 
anxiety, but the three children had still to be brought up, and * 
with every year John's chance of steady emplovment would 
grow less. Sidney Kirkwciod declared himself able and willing 
to help substantially, but he might before long have children 
of his own to think of, and in any case it was shameful to 
burden him in this wa^. 

Shameful or not, it very soon came to pass that Sidney 
had the whole family on his hands. A bad attack of rheumatism 
in the succeeding winter made John incapable of earning any- 
thing at all; for two months he was a cripple. Till then 
Sidney and his wife had occupied lodgings in HoUoway ; 
when it became evident that Hewett must not hope to be able 
to support his children, and when Sidney had for many weeks 
paid the rent (as well as supplying the money to live upon) in 
Farringdon Boad Buildings, the house at Grouch End was 
taken, and there all went to live together. Clara's health 
was very uncertain, and though at first she spoke frequently 
of finding work to do at home, the birth of a child put an end 
to such projects. Amy Hewett was shortly at the point when 
the education of a board-school child is said to be ' finished ; ' 
by good luck, employment was found for her in Kentish Town, 
with three shillings a week from the first. John could not 
resign himself to being a mere burden on the home. Enforced 
idleness so fretted him that at times he seemed all but out of 
his wits. In despair he caught at the strangest kinds of casual 
occupation ; when earning nothing, he would barely eat enough 
to keep himself alive, and if he succeeded in bringing home a 
shilling or two, he turned the money about in his hands with 
a sort of angry joy that it would have made your heart ache to 
witness. Just at present he had a job of cleaning and white- 
washing some cellars in Stoke Newmgton. 

He was absent from the kitchen for five minutes, during 
which time the three sat round the table. Amy pretended to 
eat unconcernedly; Tom made gcmi^AJ^^ ^\k V^. V^ ^sst 
Annie, she cried. Their fattdet e!i\«ife^>i^aa^<^'«£L^^^^* 

' Why didn't you tell \iB a\)0\x!t 1\^ ^^ cpasftA^. >afc ^^Sts^o 
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a shaking voice, looking at his daughter with eyes of Uank 
misery. 

* I don't know.' 

' You're a bad, selfish girl i ' he broke out, again overoome 
with anger. ' Haven't you got neither sense nor feelin* nor 
honesty ? Just when you ought to have begun to earn a bit 
higher wages — ^when you ought to have b^ glad to work 
' your hardest, to show you wasn't unthankfd to them as has 
done so much for you ! Who earned money to keep you when 
you was goin' to school ? Who fed and olothed you, and saw 
as you didn't want for nothing ? Who is it as you owe every- 
thing to ?— just tell me that.' 

Amy affected to pay no attention. She kept swallowing 
morsels, with ugly movements of her lips and jaws. 

' How oftien have I to tell you all that if it wasn't for 
Sidney Kirkwood you'd have been workhouse children ? As 
sure as you're Uvin', you'd all of you have gone to the work- 
house I And you go on just as if you didn't owe thanks to 
nobody. I tell you it'll be years and years before one of you'll 
have a penny you can call your own. If it was Annie or Tom 
behaved so careless, there'd be less wonder ; but for a girl of 
your age — ^I'm ashamed as you belong to me ! You can't 
even keep your tongue from bein' impudent to Clara, her as 
you ain't worthy to be a servant to I' 

' Clara's a sneak,' observed Tom, with much coolness. 
' She's always telling lies about us.' 

* I'll half-knock your young head off your shoulders,' cried 
his father, furiously, ' if you talk to me l&e that I Not one of 
you's fit to live in the same house with her.' 

' Father, I haven't done nothing,' whimpered Annie, hurt 
by being thus included in his reprobation. 

* No more you have — ^not just now, but you're often enough 
more trouble to your sister than you need be. But it's you 
I'm talkin' to, Ainy. You dare to leave this house again till 
there's another place found for you ! If you'd any self-respect, 
you couldn't bear to look Sidney in the face. Suppose you 
hadn't such a brother to work for you, what would you do, 
eh? Who'd buy your food? Who'd pay the rent of the 
house you live in ? ' 

A noteworthy difference between children of this standing 
and such aspasa their years of play-time in homes unshadowed 
by poverty. Fot i^^^^X&^^^xss^^^^s^^^Si^- 01 eswj lasyaiJcL- 
A/ tbskt they ate, the price was kaowx \iO ^ckarn. ^Y^aax^^ 
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over their heads was there by no grace of Providence, but 
solely because such-and-such a sum was paid weekly in hard 
cash, when the collector came ; let the payment fail, and they 
knew pei:fectly well what the result would be. The children 
of the upper world could not even by chance give a thought ^ 
to the sources whence their needs are supplied ; speech on 
such a subject in their presence would be held indecent. In. 
John Hewett's position, the indecency, the crime, would have 
been to keep silence and pretend that the needs of existence 
are ministered to as a matter of course. 

His tone and language were pitifully those of feeble age* 
The emotion proved too great a strain upon his body, and he 
had at length to sit down in a tremulous state, miserable with 
the consciousness of feuling authority. He would have made 
but a poor figure now upon Clerkenwell Green. Even as his 
frame was shrunken, so had the circle of his interests con- 
tracted ; he could no longer speak or think on the subjects 
which had fired him through the better part of his life ; if he 
was driven to try and ufcter himself on the broad questions of 
social wrong, of the people's cause, a senile stammering of 
incoherencies was* the onlj result. The fight had ever gone 
against John Hewett ; he was one of those who are bom to 
be defeated. His failing energies spent themselves in conflict 
with his own children ; the concerns of a miserable home 
were all his mind could now cope with. 

' Come and sit down to your dinner, father,' Annie said, 
when he became silent. 

* Dinner ? I want no dinner. I've no stomach for food 
when it's stolen. What's Sidney goin' to have when he 
comes home ? ' 

* He said he'd do with bread and cheese to-day. See, we've 
cut some meat for you ? ' 

* You keep that for Sidney, then, and don't one of you dare 
to say anything about it. Cut me a bit of bread, Annie.' 

She chd so. He ate it, standing by the- fireplace, drank a. 
glass of water, and went into the sitting-room. There he sat 
unoccupied for nearly an hour, his head at times dropping 
forward as if he were nearly asleep ; but it was only in ab- 
straction. The morning's work had wearied him excessively, 
as such efifort always did, but the mental misery he was 
suffering made him unconscious otbwij^^ i^\k^?\a. 

The clinking and grinding oi VXi^ %^V.^ ^^^'^^^^^^^ 
he stood up and saw his 8on-m-WN,x(i\^xrafc^'^x^^ia^vA^^ ^^ 
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When lie had heard the house-door grind and shake and closely 
he called * Sidney ! ' 

Sidney looked into the parlour, with a smile. 

' Gome in here a minute ; I want to speak to you.' 

It was a flEhce that told of many troubles. Sidney might 
resolutely keep a bright countenance, but there was no hiding 
i^e saJlowness of his cheeks and the lines drawn by ever* 
wakeful anxiety. The effect of a struggle with mean neces< 
sities is seldom anything but degradation, in look and in 
character ; but Sidney's temper, and the conditions of his life, 
preserved him against that danger. His features, worn into 
thinness, seem to present more distinctly than ever their 
points of refinement. You saw that he was habitually a grave 
and silent man ; all the more attractive his aspect when, as 
now, he seemed to rest from thought and give expression to 
his natural kindliness. In the matter of attire he was no 
longer as careful as he used to be ; the clothes he wore had 
done more than just service, and hung about him unregarded. 

' Clara upstairs ? * he asked, when he had noticed Hewett's 
look. 

* Yes ; she's lying down. May's been troublesome all the 
morning. But it was something else I meant.' 

And John began to speak of Amy's ill-doing. He had 
always in some degree a sense of shame when he spoke 
privately with Sidney, always felt painfully the injustice in- 
volved in their relations. At present he could not look 
Kirkwood in the face, and his tone was that of a man who 
abases himself to make confession of guift. 

Sidney was gravely concerned. It was his habit to deal 
with the children's faults good-naturedly, to urge John not to 
take a sombre view of their thoughtlessness ; but the present 
instance could not be made light of. Secretly he had always 
expected that the girl would be a source of more serious 
trouble the older she grew. He sat in silence, leaning forward* 
his eyes bent down. 

* It's no good whatever I say,' lamented Hewett. * They 
don't heed me. Why must I have children like these ? 
Haven't I always done my best to teach them to be honest 
and good-hearted ? If I'd spent my life in the worst ways a 
man can^ they couldn't have turned out more worthless. 

Haven 't I wished always what was ri^\i\. wvii %Qod and true ? 
■Haven 't I always spoke up for justice^ m V\i€i ^otX^'^ ^wec;:^. 
' done what I could, Sidney, to be lieVfiM V> ^\i«aL %5^ \j^\fi5sft 
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misfortune ? And now in my old age I'm only a burden, and 
the children as come after me are nothing but a misery to all 
as have to do with them. If it wasn't for Clara I feel I 
couldn't live my time out. She's the one that pays me back 
for the love I've given her. All the others — ^I can't feel as 
they're children of mine at all.' 

It was a strange and touching thing that he seemed now« 
adays utterly to have forgotten Clara's past. Invariably he 
£^ke of her as if she had at all times been his stay and com« 
fort. The name of his son who was dead never passed his 
lips, but of Clara he could not speak too long or too tenderly. 

' I can't think what to do,' Sidney said. ' If I talk to her 
in a fault-finding way, she'll only dislike me the more ; she 
feels I've no business to interfere.' 

* You're too soft with them. You spoil them. Why, there's 
one of them broken a pane in the kitchen to-day, and they know 
you'll take it quiet, like you do everything else.' 

Sidney wrinkled his brow. These petty expenses, ever 
repeated, were just what made the difficulty in his budget ; 
he winced whenever such demands encroached upon the poor 
weekly income of which every penny was too little for the 
serious needs of the family. Feelmg that if he sat and 
thought much longer a dark mood would seize upon him, he 
rose hastily. 

' I shall try kindness with her. Don't say anything more 
in her hearing.' 

He went to the kitchen-door, and cried cheerfully, * My 
dinner ready, girls ? * 

Annie's voice repHed with a timorous affirmative. 

* All right ; I'll be down in a minute.' 

Treading as gently as possible, he ascended the stairs and 
entered his bedroom. The blind was drawn down, but sun* 
light shone through it and made a softened glow in the 
chamber. In a little cot was sitting his child. May, rather 
more than a year old ; she had toys about her, and was for the 
moment contented. Clara lay on the bed, her fB>ce turned so 
that Sidney could not see it. He spoke to her, and she just 
moved her arm, but gave no reply. 

' Do you wish to be left alone ? ' he asked, in a subdued 
and troubled voice. 

•Yes.' 

'Shall I take May downat^T^'^* 
'Itjou hke. Don't spe^k to TCka Ttfy« : 
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He remained standing by the bed for a minute, then turned 
his eyes on the child, who smiled at him. ' He could not smile j 
in return, but went quietly away. 

* It's one of her bad days,' whispered Hewett, who met him 
at the foot of the stairs. ' 8he can't help it, poor girl I ' 

* No, no.' • 

• Sidney ate what was put before him without giving a 
thought to it. When his eyes wandered round the kitchen the 
disorder and dirt worried him, but on that subject he could 
not speak. His hunger appeased, he looked steadily at Amy, 
and said in a kindly tone : 

. • Father tells me you've had a stroke of bad luck. Amy. 
We must have a try at another place, mustn't we ? Hollo.; 
there's a window broken ! Has Tom been playing at cricket 
in the room, eh ? ' 

The girls kept silence. 

' Come and let's make out the list for our shopping thi& 
afternoon,' he continued. 'I'm afraid there'll have to be' 
something the less for that window, girls ; what do you say ? * 

* We'll do without a pudding to-morrow, Sidney,' suggested 
Annie. 

* Oh come, now I I'm fond of pudding.' 

Thus it was always ; if he could not toect-by kindness, he 
would never try to rule by harsh words. Six years ago it was 
not so easy for him to be gentle under provocation, and he 
would then have made a better disciplinarian in such a home 
as this. On Amy and Tom all his rare goodness was thrown 
away. Never mmd ; shall one go over to the side of evil 
because one despairs of vanquishing it ? 

The budget, the budget ! Always so many things perforce 
cut out ; always such cruel pressure of things that covM not 
be cut out. id the early days of his marriage he had accus- 
tomed himself to a UberaJity of expenditure out of proportion to 
his income ; the little store of savings allowed him to indulge 
his kindnesd to Clara and her relatives, and ha kept putting 
off to the future that strict revision of outlay which his position 
of course demanded. The day when he had no longer a choice 
came all too soon ; with alarm he discovered that his savings 
had melted away; th6 few sovereigns remaining must be 
sternly guarded for the hour of stem necessity. How it ground 
on bis sensibilitiea when he 'wa^ coixr^llftd to refuse some 
request &om CJJara or the girla \ Bia gexi<eto\v& laaJ^xix^ ^oSsjt^^ 
panga of fifeif-contempt as often aa \Aiexe \?^ \aS^ ^"^ ^^>^«fi.i. 
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TTo-day, for instance, whilst he was worrying in thought over 
Amy's behaviour, and at the same time trying to cut down thd 
Saturday's purchases in order to pay for the broken window, 
up comes Tom with the announcement that he lost his hat 
this morning, and had to return bareheaded. Another un- 
foreseen expense ! . And Sidney was angry with himself for his 
impulse of anger against the boy. 

Clara never went out to make purchases, seldom indeed 
left the house for any reason, unless Sidney persuaded her to 
walk a short distance with him after sundown, when she veiled 
herself closely. Neither Amy nor Annie could be trusted to do 
all the shopping, so that Sidney generally accompanied one or 
other of them for that purpose on Saturday afternoon. To-day 
he asked Apay to go with him, wishing, if possible, to influence 
her for good by kind, brotherly talk. Whilst she was getting 
ready he took John aside into the parlour, to impart a strange 
piece of news he had brought from Olerkenwell. 

* Mrs. Peckover has had a narrow escape of being poisoned. 
She was found by one of her lodgers all but dead, and last 
night the police arrested her daughter on the charge.' 

' Mrs. Snowdon ? ' 

*Yes. The mother has accused her. There's a man 
concerned in the affair. One of the men showed me a report 
in to-day's paper; I didn't buy one, because we shall have it 
in the Simday paper to-morrow. Nice business, eh ? ' 

* That's for the old woman's money, I'll wager I ' exclaimed 
Hewett, in an awed voice. * I can believe it of Clem ; if ever 
there was a downright bad 'un! Was she hving in the 
Olose?' 

* Mrs. Snowdon wasn't. Somewhere in Hoxton. No doubt 
it was for the money — ^if the charge is true* We won't speak 
of it before the children.' ' ' 

' Think of tfiat, now ! Many's the time I've looked at Clem 
Peckover and sftid to myself, " You'll come to no good end, my 
lady I " She was a fierce an* bad 'un.' 

Sidney nodded, and went off for his walk with Amy. . • . 

It was a difficult thing to keep any room in the house 
orderly, and Sidney, as part of his struggle against the down- 
ward tendency in all about him, against the fotcfts^cil <ib&Rk^^ 
often did the work of houBema.\aLm\>afc^^kAwa\ ^^:^^^^s^^ 

in the rules which made t\ii» a ^^^^^^^^^'^^'^v'^^^'^'^^ 
have been no spot where lie coxjMl xea\i» ^^^^^^^^ 
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too, he had resisted the habit prevalent in working-class homes 
of prolonging Saturday evening's occupations until the early 
hours of Simday morning. At a little after ten o'clock to- 
night John Hewett and the children were in bed; he too, 
weary in mind and body, would gladly have gone u^tairs, but 
be hngered from one five minutes to the next, his heart sinking 
at the certainty that he would find Clara in sleepless misery 
which he had no power to allay. 

Bound the walls of the parlour were hung his own 
drawings, which used to conceal the bareness of his lodging 
in Tysoe Street. It was three years since he had touched a 
pencil ; the last time having been when he made holiday with 
Michael Snowdon and Jane at the farm-house by Danbury 
Hill. The impulse would never come again. It was associated 
with happiness, with hope ; and what had his life to do with 
one or the other ? Could he have effected the change without 
the necessity of explaining it, he would gladly have put those 
drawings out of sight. Whenever, as now, he consciously 
regarded them, they plucked painfully at his heart-strings, 
and threatened to make him a coward. 

None of that ! He had his work to do, happiness or no 
happiness, and by all the virtue of manhood he would not fidl 
in it^as far as success or failure was a question of his owi^ 
resolve. 

The few books he owned were placed on hanging shelves ; 
among them those which he had purchased for Clara since 
their marriage. But reading was as much a thing of the past 
jts drawing. Never a moment when his mind was sufficiently 
at ease to refresh itself with other men's thoughts or fancies. 
As with John Hewett, so with himself; the circle of his 
interests had shrivelled, until it included nothing but tiiie cares 
of his family,- the cost of house and food and firing. As a 
younger man, he had believed that he knew what was meant 
by the struggle for existence in the nether world ; it seemed 
to him now as if such knowledge had been oHly theoreticaL 
Oh, it was easy to preach a high ideal of existence for the poor, 
as long as one had a considerable margin over the week's 
expenses ; easy to* rebuke the men and women who tried to 
forget themselves in beer-shops and gin-houses, as long as one 
eoiM take up some rational amusement with a quiet heart. 
Now, on bis return home from \a)QO\a,\V»^^"& ^VLl^a could do * 
J2o6 to sink in exhaustion and 4efe«A. oV«^m^* ^^Ka\%^ «sA 
•"Dce; shillings and pence— tve\ex %i ^\i^^M\wi ^\ \wsoS^^ 
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unfortunately ; and always too few of them. He understood 
how men have gone mad under pressure of household cares ; 
he realised the horrible temptation which has made men turn 
dastardly from the path leading homeward and leave those 
there to shift for themselves. 

When on the point of lowering the lamp he heard some- 
one coming downstairs. The door opened, and, to his surprise, 
Clara came in. Familiarity could not make him insensible to 
that disfigurement of her once beautifa\ &bce ; his eyes always 
fell before her at the first moment of meeting. 

* What are you doing ? ' she asked. * Why don't you come 
up?' 

* I was that minute coming.' 

His hand went again to the lamp, but she checked him. 
In a low, wailing, heart-breaking voice, and with a passionate 
gesture, she exclaimed, ' Oh, I feel as if I should go mad I I 
can't bear it much longer 1 ' 

Sidney was silent at first, then said quietly, ' Let's sit here 
for a little. No wonder you feel low-spirited, lying in that 
room all day. I'd gladly have come and sat with you, but m^ 
company only seems to irritate you.' 

* What good can you do me ? You only think I'm making 
you miserable without a cause. You won't say it, but that'« 
what you always think ; and when I feel that, I can't bear to 
}iave you near. If only I could die and come to the end of it ! 
How can you teU what I suflfer? Oh yes, you speak so 
calmly — as good as telling me I am unreasonable because I 
can't do the same. I hate to hear your voice when it's like 
that ! I'd rather you raged at me or*struck me I ' 

The beauty of her form had lost nothing since the evening 
when he visited her in Farringdon Boad Buildings ; now, as 
then, all her movements were full of grace and natural dignity. 
Whenever strong feeling was active in her, she could not but 
manifest it in motion unlike that of ordinary women. Her 
hair hung in disorder, though not at its full length, massing 
itself upon her shoulders, shadowing her forehead. Half- 
consumed by the fire that only death would extinguish, she 
looked the taller for her slendemess. Ah, had the face been 
untouched I 

' You are unjust to me,' Sidney repUed, with emotion, but 
not resentfully. *I can enter into ^II^qpos. ^aSisscoiSi^^ "S5^"S^ 
speak calmly, it's because 1 must,\i^^'^^MSfe^^^^'^ '^'^^S 
Ctoe of na must try and \>e eIxqu^i C\ikc^^ ^"^^ ^^'^'^ ^ 
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He turned away. 

* Let us leave this house,' she continued, hardly noticing 
what he said. * Let us live in some other place. Never any 
change — always, always the same walls to look at day and 
night — it's driving me mad I ' 

* Clara, we can't move. I daren't spend even the little 
money it would cost. Do you know what Amy has been 
doing?' 

* Yes ; father told jne.' 

* How can we go to the least needless expense, when every ^ 
day makes living harder for us ? ' 

* What have we to do with them ? How can you be ex- 
pected to keep a whole family ? It isn't feir to you or to me. 
You sacrifice me to them. It's nothing to you what I endure, 
so long as they are kept in comfort ! ' 

He stepped nearer to her. 

* What do you really mean by that? Is it seriously your 
wish that I should tell them — ^your father and your sisters and 
your brother — to leave the house and support themselves as 
best they can ? Pray, what would become of them ? Kept in 
comfort, are they ? How much comfort does your poor father 
enjoy ? Do you wish me to teU him to go out into the street, 
as I can help him no more ? ' ' 

She moaned and made a wild gesture. 

* You know all this to be impossible ; you don't wish it ; 
you couldn't bear it. Then why will you drive me almost to 
despair by complaining so of what can't be helped ? Surely 
you foresaw it all. You knew that I was only a working man. 
It isn't as if there had Been any hope of my making a larger 
income, and you were disappointed.' 

' Does it make it easier to bear because there is no hope of 
rehef ? ' she cried. 

* For mo, yes. If there were hope, I might fret under the 
misery.' 

' Oh, I had hope once ! It might have been so different 

with me. The thought bums and bums and bums, till I am 

frantic. You don't help me to bear it. You leave me alone 

when I most need help. How can you know what it means 

to me to look back and think of what might have been? You 

say to yourself I am selfish, that I ought to be thankful some- 

one took pity on me, poor, wxetciied. cte«tet^ \»Vi»»^ l^sja.. It 

would have been kinder never to liaN^ csoxcva tl^kl xsi^. ^ 

slioald have killed myself long ago, aaai ^Sact^ «a«A. X^-vk 
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thought it was a great thing to take me, when you might have 
had a wife who would ' 

' Clara ! Clara ! When you speak like that, I could almost 
believe you are really mad. For Heaven's sake, think what 
you are saying! Suppose I were to reproach you with having 
consented to marry me ? I would rather die than let such a 
word pass my lips — but suppose you heard me speaking to 
you like this ? * 

She drew a deep sigh, and let her hands £a11. Sidney con- 
tinued in quite another voice : 

' It's one of the hardest things I have to bear, that I can't 
make your life pleasanter. Of course you need change ; I 
know it only too well. You and I ought to have our holiday 
at this time of the year, like other people. I fancy I should 
like to go into the country myself ; Clerkenwell isn't such a 
beautiful place that one can be content to go there day after 
day, year after year, without variety. But we have no money. 
Suffer as we may, there's no help for it — ^because we have no 
money. Lives may be wasted — ^worse, far worse than wasted 
— ^just because there is no money. At this moment a whole 
world of men and women is in pain and sorrow — because they 
have no money. How often have we said that ? The world 
is made so ; everything has to be bought with money.' 

* You find it easier to bear than I do.' 

' Yes ; I find it easier. I am stronger-bodied, and at all 
events I have some variety, whilst you have none. I know it. 
If I could take your share of the burden, how gladly I'd do 
so ! If I could take your suffering upon myself, you shouldn't 
be unhappy for another minute. But that is another impossible 
thing. People who are fortunate in life may ask each day what 
they can do ; we have always to remind ourselves what we can't* 

' You take a pleasure in repeating such things ; it shows 
how little you feel them.' 

' Jt shows how I have taken to heart the truth of them.' 

She waved h'er hand impatiently, again sighed, and moved 
towards the door. 

* Don't go just yet,* said Sidney. • We have more to say 
to each other.' 

' I have nothing more to say. I am miserable, and you 

can't help me.' 

a can, Clara.' ^ ^ 

/She iooted at him with N?on9L<etm^%,^^Njt^^^ ^^^^ 

What are yon going to do?' 
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* Only speak to yon, that's all. I have nothing to give but 
words. But * 

She would have left him. Sidney stepped forward and 
prevented her. 

' No ; you miist hear what I have got to say. They may 
be only words, but if I have no power to move you wifli my 
words, then our life has come to utter ruin, and I don't know 
what dreadful things lie before us.' 

' I can say the same,' she replied, in a despairing tone. 

' But neither you nor I shall say it ! As long as I have 
strength to speak, I won't consent to sav that ! Clara, yon 
must put your hand in mine, and think of your life and mine 
as one. If not for my sake, then for your child's. Think ; 
do you wish May to suffer for the Haults at her parents ? ' 

* I wish she had never been bom I ' 

' And yet you were the happier for her birth. It's only 
these last six months that you have &ll6n again into misery. 
You indulge it, and it grows worse, haxder to resist. You 
may say that life seems to grow worse. Perhaps so. This 
affair of Amy's has been a heavy blow, and we shall miss the 
little money she brought; goodness knows when another 
place will be found for her. But all the more reason why we 
should help each other to struggle. Perhaps just this year or 
two will be our hardest time. If Amy and Annie and Tom 
were once all earning something, the worst would be over — 
wouldn't it ? And can't we find strengtti to hold out a little 
longer, just to give the children a start in life, just to make 
your father's last years a bit happier? If we manage it, 
shan't we feel glad in looking back ? Won't it be something 
worth having lived for ? ' 

He paused, but Clara had no word for him. 
' There's Amy. She's a hard girl to manage, partly 
because she has very bad health. I always think of that — or 
try to — ^when she irritates me. This afternoon I took her out 
with me, and spoke as kindly as I could ; if she isn't better 
for it, she siurely can't be worse, and in any case I don't know 
what else to do. Look, Clara, you and I are going to do what 
we can for these children ; we're not going to give up the 
work now we've begun it. Mustn't all of us who are poor 
st&Dd together and help one another? We have to fight 
ag&inBt the rich world that's aVwa^» Qiroi^\xi%'vx^ ^wrsi.da^ra 
r^wbether it means to or not- T\io«e ^^w^e^ «kv^i HJsieaXiL^'se., 
^'U, I shall find my enjoymeiitmdetsm^^eaiViiaakATSA 
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despair ! But I can't do without your help. I didn't feel very 
cheerful as I sat here a while ago, before you came down ; I 
was almost a&aid to go upstairs, lest the sight of what you 
were suffering should be too .much forme. Am I to ask a 
kindness of you and be refused, Clara ? ' 

It was not the first time that she had experienced the 
constraining power of ^s words when he was moved with 
passionate earnestness. Her desire to escape was due to a 
fear of yielding, of suffering her egotism to fail before a 
stronger will. 

' Let me go,' she said, whilst he held her arm. ' I feel too 
ill to talk longer.' 

* Only one word — only one promise — ^now whilst we are 
the only ones awake in the house. We are husband and wife, 
Clara, and we must be kind to each other. We are not going 
to be Hke the poor creatures who let their misery degrade 
them. We are both too proud for that-^what ? We can think 
and express our thoughts ; we can speak to each other's minds 
and hearts. Don't let us be beaten ! ' 

' What's the good of my promising ? I can't keep it. I 
suffer too much.' 

' Promise, and keep the promise for a few weeks, a few 
days ; then I'll find strength to help you once more. But now 
it's your turn to help me. To-morrow begins a new week ; the 
rich world allows us to rest to-morrow, to be with each other. 
Shall we make it a quiet, restful, hopeful day ? When they 
go out in the morning, you shall read to father and me — read 
as you know how to, so much better than I can. Whajb ? 
Was that really a smile ? ' 

* Let me go, Sidney. Oh, I'm tired, I'm tired I ' 

* And the promise ? ' 

* I'll do my best. It won't last long, but I'll try.' 

* Thank you, dear.' 

*No,' she rephed, despondently. 'It's I that ought to 
thank you. But I never shall — never, I only understand 
you now and then— just for an hour — and all the selfishness 
comes back ftgain. It'll be the same tiU I'm dead.' 

He put out the lamp and followed her upstairs. His 
limbs ached ; he could scarcely drag one leg after tiie other* 
Never mind ; the battle was gained once more. 
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CHAPTER XL 

JANE 

* The poisoning business startled |ne. I shouldn't at all 
wonder if I had a precious narrow squeak of something of the 
kind myself before I took my departiure ; in £a.ct, a sort of fear 
of th^ animal made me settle things as sharp as I could. Let 
me know the result of the trial. Wonder whether there'll 
be any disagreeable remarks about a certain acquaintance 
of yoiurs, detained abroad on business ? Better send me 
newspapers — same name and address- . • . But I've some* 
thing considerably more important to think about. . . • A big 
thing ; I scarcely dare teU you how big. I stand to win 
^2,000,000! . . . Not a soul outside suspects the ring. When 
I tell you that R.S.N. is in it, you'll see that I've struck the 
right ticket this time. . . • Let me hear about Jane. If all 
goes well here, and you manage that little business, you shall 
have ;!^100,000, just for house-furnishing, you know. I sup- 
pose you'll have your partnership in a few months ? ' 

Extracts &om a letter, with an American stamp, which 
Mr. Scawthome read as he waited for his breakfast. It was 
the end of October, and cool enough to make the crackling 
fire grateful. Having mused over the epistle, our friend took 
u^ his morning paper and glanced at the report of criminal 
trials. Whilst he was so engaged his landlady entered, carry- 
ing a tray of appetising appearance. 

* Good-morning, Mrs. Byass,' he said, with much friendli- 
ness. Then, in a lower voice, * There's a fuller report here 
than there was in the evening paper. Perhaps you looked 
at it?' 

* Well, yes, sir ; I thought you wouldn't mind,' replied 
Bessie, arranging the table. 

' She'll be taken care of for three years, at all.events.' 
' If you'd seen her that day she came here after Miss 
^nowdon, you'd understand how glad I feel that she's out of 
the wsbj. I'm sure I've been uneasy ever since. If ever 
there cornea & rather loud knock aV. — ^Q^etCkWi^^^A tx^oahle ; 
/ do indeed. I don't think 1 shaU e\et %^\» o^«t \y 
'I dare aay Miss Snowdon m\l\3^ ea^iiet mxoMA'l* 
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* I shouldn't wonder. But she won't say anything about 
it. She feels the disgrace so much, and I know it's almost 
more than she can do to go to work, just because she'thinks 
they talk about her.' 

* Oh, that'll very soon pass over. There's always some* 
thing new happening, and people quickly forget a case like 
this.' 

Bessie withdrew, and her lodger addressed himself to his 
breakfast. 

He had occupied the rooms on the first floor for about a 
year and a half. Joseph Snowdon's proposal to make him. 
acquainted with Jane had not been carried out, Bcawthome 
deeming it impracticable ; but when a year had gone by, and 
Scawthome, as Joseph's confidential correspiondent, had still 
to report that Jane maintained herself in independence, he 
one day presented himself in Hanover Street, as a total 
stranger, and made inquiry about the rooms which a card told, 
him were to let. His improved position allowed him to live 
somewhat more reputably than in the Chelsea lodging, and 
Hanover Street would suit him well enough until he obtained 
the promised partnership. Admitted as a friend to Mr. 
Percival's house in Highbury, he had by this time made the 
acquaintance of Miss Lant, whom, by the exercise of his 
agreeable qualities, he one day led to speak of Jane Snowdon. 
Miss Lant continued to see Jane, at long intervals, and was 
fervent in her praise as well as in compassionating the trials 
through which she had gone. His position in Mr. Percival's 
office of course made it natural that Scawthome should have 
a knowledge of the girl's story. When he had established 
himself in Mrs. Byass's rooms, he mentioned the fact casually, 
to lus friends, making it appear that, in seeking lodgings, he 
had come upon these by haphazard. 

He could not but feel something of genuine interest in a 
girl who, for whatever reason, declined a sufficient allowance 
and chose to work for her living. The grounds upon which; 
Jane took this decision were altogether unknown to him until 
an explanation came from her father. Joseph, when news of 
the matter reached him, was disposed to entertain suspicions ; 
with every care not to betray his own whereabouts, he wrote 
to Jane, and in due time received a reply, in which Jane told 
him truly her reasons for refusing tii^ xsioxis^ • ^^>£^^^'5>"^^^%«?ii 
communicated to Scawthonffe, odlSl \Sa^\aK»\ftJt^^S3J^««5^^ 
etui more stronglj awakened. 
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He was now on terms of personal acquaintance, almoETt of 
friendship, with Jane. Miss Lant, he was convinced, did not 
speak of her too praisingly. Not exactly a pretty girl, though 
far from displeasing in countenance ; very quiet, very gentle, 
with much natural refinement. Her air of sadness — by no 
means forced upon the vulgar eye, but unmistakable when 
you studied her — was indicative of faithful sensibiHties. Scaw- 
thome had altogether lost sight of Sidney Eirkwood and of 
the Hewetts ; he knew they were all gone to a remote part of 
London, and more than this he had no longer any care to dis- 
cover. On excellent terms with his landlady, he skilfully 
elicited from her now and then a confidential remaric with 
regard to Jane ; of late, indeed, he had established something 
like a sentimental understanding with the good Bessie, so that, 
whenever he mentioned Jane, she fell into a pleasant little 
flutter, feeling that she understood what was in progress. 
.... Why not ? — ^he kept asking himself. Joseph Snowdon 
(who addressed his letters to Hanover Street in a feigned 
hand) seemed to have an undeniable affection for the girl, and 
was constant in his promises of providing a handsome dowry. 
The latter was not a point of such importance as a few years 
ago, but the dollars would be acceptable. And then, the truth 
was, Scawthome felt himself more and more inclined to put a 
certain question to Jane, dowry or none. . • . 

Yes, she felt it as a disgrace, poor girl ! When she saw the 
name ' Snowdon ' in the newspaper, in such a shameful and 
horrible connection, her impulse was to flee, to hide herself. 
It was dreadful to go to her work and hear the girls talking 
of this attempted murder. The new misery came upon Jier 
just as she was regaining something of her natural spirits, 
after long sorrow and depression which had affected her health. 
But circumstances, now as ever, seemed to plot that at a critical 
moment of her own experience she should be called out of 
herself and constrained to become the consoler of others. 

For some months the domestic peace of Mr. and Mrs. Byass 
had been gravely disturbed. Unhke the household at Crouch 
End, it was to prosperity that Sam and his wife owed their . 
troubles. Year «fter year Sam's position had improved ; he 
fras now in receipt of a salary which made — or ought to have 
made — things at home very coinioT\.«iSc!Vft. ^Vicsvy^ bia chil- 
dren were now four in number, "he coxjMl «o.y^^ '^'^^ ^^»^^, 
« could buy Bessie a new gown m^o\y.\k ^««i ^ww'^ ^^- 
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sideration, and could regard his own shiny top-hat, when he 
donned it in the place of one that wasreally respectable enough, 
without twinges of conscience. 

But Sam was not remarkable for wisdom ; indeed, had he 
been anything more than a foohsh calculating-machine, he 
would scarcely have thriven a&he did in the City. When he had 
grown accustomed to rattling loose silver in his pocket, the 
next thing, as a matter of course, was that he accustomed 
himself to pay far too frequent visits to City bars. On, cer- 
tain days in iJie week he invariably came home with a very 
red face and a titubating walk ; when Bessie received him 
angrily, he defended hiniself on the great plea of business 
necessities. As a town traveller there was no possibihty, he 
alleged, of declining invitations to refresh himself; just as 
incumbent upon him was it to extend casual hospitality to 
those with whom he had business. 

* Business ! Fiddle ! ' cried Bessie. * All you City fellows 
are the same. You encourage each other in drink, drink,, 
drinking whenever you have a chance, and then you say it's 
all a matter of business. I won't have you coming home in 
that state, so there ! I won't have a husband as drinks ! Why, 
you can't stand straight.' 

' Can't stand straight ! ' echoed Sam, with vast scorn. 
* Look here ! ' 

And he shcTuldered the poker, with the result that one of 
the globes on the chandelier came in shivers about his head. 
This was too much. Bessie fumed, and for a couple of hours 
the quarrel was unappeasable. 

Worse was to come. Sam occasionally stayed out very 
late at night, and on his return alleged a ' business appoint* 
ment.' Bessie at length refused to accept these excuses ; she 
couldn't and wouldn't believe them. 

' Then don't 1 ' shouted Sam. ' And understand that I shall 
come home just when I like. If you make a bother I won't 
come home at all, so there you have it I ' 

' You're a bad husband and a beast ! ' was Bessie's retort. 

Shortly after that Bessie received information of such 
grave misconduct on her husband's part that she all but re- 
solved to forsake the house, and with the children seek refuge 
under her parents* roof at Woolwich. Sam had been seen in 
indescribable company; no permim\A'^^Qt^55^^<ss5^ ^fesasss^^ 
teriae the individuala with wYiom \i^\L^x^"Wfi^^^^^2i2Sft.^j^^^^ 
on the pavement of Oxford Btaee\»- ^>aftXk\2kft \isiis. \»s^ ^8«»^ 
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quite sober and y/hh exasperatingly innocent expression, 
Bessie refused to open her lips. Neither that evening nor the 
next would she utter a word to him — and the effort it cost her 
was tremendous. The result was, that on the third evening 
Sam 'did not appear. 

It was a week after Clem's trial. Jane had been keeping 
to herself as much as possible, but, having occa.sion to go down 
into the kitchen late at night, she found Bessie in tears, 
utterly miserable. 

* Don't bother about me ! ' was the reply to her sym* 
pathetic question. ' You've got your own upsets to think of. 
You might have come to speak to me before this — ^but never 
mind. It's nothing to you.' 

It- needed much coaxing to persuade her to detail Sam's 
enormities, but she found much relief when she had done so, 
and wept more copiously than ever. 

' It's nearly twelve o'clock, and there's no sign of him. 
Perhaps he won't come at all. He's in bad company, and if 
he stays away all night I'll never speak to him again as long 
as I hve. Oh, he's a beast of a husband, is Sam ! * 

Sam came not. All through that night did Jane keep her 
friend company, for Sam came not. In the morning a letter, 
addressed in his well-known commercial hand. Bessie read 
it and screamed. Sam wrote to her that he had accepted a 
position as country traveller, and perhaps he might be able to 
look in at his home on that day month. 

Jane could not go to work. The case had become very 
serious indeed; Bessie was in hysterics; the four children 
made the roof ring with their lamentations. At this juncture 
Jane put forth all her beneficent energy. It happened that 
Bessie was just now servantless. There. was Mr. Scawthome's 
breakfast only half prepared; Jane had to see to it herself, 
and herself take it upstairs. Then Bessie must go to bed, or 
assuredly she would be so ill that unheard-of calamities would 
befall the infants. Jane would have an eye to everything,, 
only let Jane be trusted. 

The miserable day passed ; after trying in vain to sleep, 

Bessie walked about her sitting-room with tear-swollen face 

and rumpled gown, always thinking it possible that Sam had 

only played, a trick, and that he would come. But he came 

not; and again it was night. 

At eight o'clock Mr. 8ca^ftiOXTi^'^\i^^^. x^%- '^m^^^'sv^^ 
£^r Bessie to present herseli ; Sane ^o\i!^^ %o- ^"^^ ^"s.^^^^^ 
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to the room wliich had once — ah, once ! — ^been her o^wn 
parlour, knocked and entered. 

*I — ^I wished to speak to Mrs. Byass,' said Scawthome, 
appearing for some reason or other embarrassed by Jane's 
presenting herself. 

* Mrs. Byass is not at all well, sir. But I'll let her 
know * 

* No, no ; on no account.* 

* Can't I get you anything, sir ? * 

*Miss Snowdon — ^might I speak with you for a few 
moments ? ' 

Jane feared it might be a complaint. In a perfectly 
natural way she walked forward. Scawthome came in her- 
direction, and — closed the door. 

The interview lasted ten minutes, then Jane came forth 
and with a Hght, quick step ran up to the floor above. She 
did not enter the room, however, but stood with her hand on 
the door, in the darkness. A minute or two, and with the same 
light, hurried step, she descended the stairs, sprang past the 
lodger's room, sped down to the kitchen. Under other cir- 
cumstances Bessie must surely have noticed a strangeness in 
her look, in her manner ; but to-night Bessie had thought for 
nothing but her own calamities. 

Another day, and no further news from Sam. The next 
morning, instead of going to work (the loss of wages was most 
serious, but it couldn't be helped), Jane privately betook her- 
self to Sam's house of business. Mrs. Byass was ill ; would 
they let her know Mr. Byass's address, that he might im- 
mediately be conununicated with? The information was 
readily supplied ; Mr. Byass was no farther away, at present, 
than St. Albans. Forth into the street again, and in search 
of a pohceman. * Will you please to tpll me what station I 
have to go to for St. Albans ? ' Why, Moorgate Street would 
do ; only a few minutes' walk away. On she hastened. 
. * What is the cost of a return ticket to St. Albans, please ? * 
" Three-and-sevenpence. Back into the street again ; she must 
now look for a certain sign, indicating a certain place of busi- 
ness. With some httle trouble it is found ; she enters a dark 
passage, and comes before a counter, upon which she lays— 
a watch, her grandfather's old watch. * How much ? ' * Four 
shillings, please.' She deposits a halfpenny, oja.^x^^^i.^s^^^'^^ss^ss- 
shillings, together with a ticket., "^o^ i<5rt ^\», ^^"^^^v v ^j 
Sam ! Sam ! Ay, ^eW m\g\i\» \i^ V\>rc^ x^^ ^^^ ^Hj^is^ 
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look generally foolish when that quiet little girl stood before 
him in his * stock-room ' at the hotel. Her words were as 
quiet as her look. * I'll write her a letter,' he cries. * Stop ; 
you shall take it back. I can't give up the job at once, but 
you may tell her I'm up to no harm. Where's the pen? 
Where's the cursed ink ? ' And she takes the letter. 

* Why, you've lost a day's work, Jane 1 She gave you the 
money for the journey, I suppose ? ' 

* Yes, yes, of course.' 
' Tell her she's not to make a fool of herself in future.' 

* No, I shan't say that, Mr. Byass. But I'm half-tempted 
to say it to someone else ! ' 

It was the old, happy smile, come back for a moment ; the 
voice that had often made peace so merrily. The return 
journey seemed short, and with glad heart-beating she has- 
tened from the City to Hanover Street. 

Well, well ; of course it would all begin over again ; Jane 
herself knew it. But is not all life a struggle onward from * 

compromise to compromise, until the day of final pacification ? 

Through that winter she lived with a strange secret in her 
mind, a secret which was the source of singularly varied feel- 
ings — of astonishment, of pain, of encouragement, of appre- i 
hension, of grief. To no one could she speak of it ; no one 
could divine its existence — ^no one save the person to whom 
she owed this surprising novelty in her experience. She ■ 
would have given much to be rid of it ; and yet, again, might • ' 
she not legitimately accept that pleasure which at times came ^ 
of the thought ?~-the thought that, as a woman, her qualities ..; 
were of some account in the world. !J, 

She did her best to keep it out of her consciousness, and 
in truth had so many other things to think about that it was ' 

seldom she really had trouble with it. Life was not alto- 
gether easy ; regular work was not always to be kept ; there . 
was much need of planning and pinching, that her indepen- 
dence might suffer no woimd. Bessie Byass was always in 
arms against that same independent spirit ; she scoffed at it, 
assailed it with treacherous blandishment, made direct attacks ' 

upon it. 

* I must live in my own way, Mrs. Byass. I don't want 
to have to leave you.' 

And if ever life seemed a AitWe loo \i«iX^,\ilV^^ vcaa^g^e ot 
ihe past grew too mournfully ipexaisleii^., ^\i^\ai«^ -^wV^x^bXa^^ 
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-for consolation. Let us follow her, one Saturday afternoon 
early in the year. 

±n a poor street in Clerkenwell was a certain poor little 
shop — buitt out as an afterthought from an irregular lump of 
houses ; a shop with a room behind it and a cellar below ; no 
more. Here was sold second-hand clothing, women's and 
children's. No name over the front, but neighbours would 
have told you that it was kept by one Mrs. Todd, a young 
widow with several children. Mrs. Todd, not long ago, used 
to have only a stall in the street; but a lady named Miss 
Lant helped her to gtart in a more regular way of business. 

* And does she carry it on quite by herself? * 

No ; with her hved another young woman, also a widow, 
who had one child. Mrs. Hewett, her name. She did sew- 
ing in the room behind, or attended to the shop when Mrs. 
Todd was away making purchases. 

There Jane Snbwdon entered. The clothing that hung in 
the window made it very dark inside ; she had to peer a httle 
before she could distinguish the person who sat behind the 
counter. * Is Pennyloaf in, Mrs. Todd ? ' 

* Yes, Miss. Will you walk through ? * 

The room behind is lighted from the ceiling. It is heaped 
with the most miscellaneous clothing. It contains two beds, 
some shelves with crockery, a table, some chairs — but it would 
have taken you a long time to note all these details, so huddled 
together was everything. Part of the general huddhng were 
five children, of various ages ; and among them, very busy, sat 
Pennyloaf. 

* Everything going on well ? * was Jane's first question. 

* Yes, Miss.* 

* Then I know it isn't. Whenever you call me " Miss,' 
there's something wrong ; I've learnt that.' 

Pennyloaf smiled, ^bdly but with affection in her eyes. 
' Well, I have been a bit low, an' that's the truth. It takes 
me sometimes, you know. I've been thinkin', when I'd 
oughtn't.' 

* Same with me, Pennyloaf. We can't help thinking, can 
we ? What a good thing if we'd nothing more to think about 
than these children ! Where's httle Bob ? Why, Bob, I 
thought you were old clothes ; I did, really ! You may well 
laugh I' ^ ^ 

The Jaughter was merry, atv^^^xv^ ^TLe.cs^^%^^^^2fi^^^'^^ 
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all sorts of foolish jokes. * Pennj^oaf, I wish you'd ask me to 
stay to tea.' 

* Then that I will, Miss Jane, an* gladly. Would you like 
it soon ? * 

* No ; in an hour will do, won't it ? Give me something 
that wants sewing, a really hard bit, something that'll break 
needles. Yes, that'll do. Where's Mrs. Todd's thimble? 
Now we're all going to be comfortable, and we'll have a good 
ialk.' 

Pennyloaf found the dark thoughts sUp away insensibly. 
And she talked, she talked — where was there such a talker as 
Pennyloaf nowadays, when she once began ? 

Mr. Byass was not very willing, after all, to give up his 
country travelling. That his departure on that business be- 
fell at a moment of domestic quarrel was merely chance; 
secretly he had made the arrangement with his firm some 
weeks before. The penitence which affected him upon Jane's 
appeal could not be of abiding result ; for, like all married 
men at a certain point of their lives, he felt heartily tired of 
home and wished to see the world a little. Hanover Street 
heard endless discussions of the point between Sam and Bessie, 
between Bessie and Jane, between Jane and Sam, between all 
three together. And the upshot was that Mr. Byass gained 
his point. For a time he would go on country journeys. 
Bessie assented sullenly, but, strange to say, she had never 
been in better spirits than on the day after this decision had 
been arrived at. 

On that day, however — it was early in March — an annoy- 
ing incident happened. Mr. Scawthome, who always dined 
in town and seldom returned to his lodgings till late in the 
evening, rang his bell about eight o'clock and sent a message 
by the servant that he wished to see Mrs. Byass. Bessie 
having come up, he announced to her with gravity that his 
tenancy of the rooms would be at an end in a fortnight. 
Various considerations necessitated his living in a different 
part of London. Bessie frankly lamented ; she would never 
again find such an estimable lodger. But, to be sure, Mr. 
Scawthome had prepared her for this, three months ago. 
WeU, what must be, must be. 

'Is Miss Snowdon in theb.o\iBe,'MiB.'&3^«»'^' '^^^VOviorcv.^ 
trent on to inquire* 

'Miss Snowdon ? Yes.' 
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* This letter from America, which I found on coming in, 
contains news she must hear — disagreeable news, I*m sorry 
to say.' 

* About her fiather ? * Bessie inquired anxiously. 
Scawthome nodded a grave and confidential affirmative. 

He had never given Mrs. Byass reason to suppose that he 
knew anything of Joseph's whereabouts, but Bessie's thoughts 
naturally turned in that direction. 

* The news comes to me by chance,* he continued. * I think 
I ought to communicate it to Miss Snowdon privately, and 
leave her to let you know what it is, as doubtless she will. 
Would it be inconvenient to you to let me have the use of 
your parlour for five minutes ? * 

' I'll go and light the gas at once, and tell Miss Snowdon ' 

' Thank you, Mrs. Byass.' 

He was nervous, a most unusual thing with him. Till 
Bessie's return he paced the room irregularly, chewing the 
ends of his moustache. When it was announced to him that 
the parlour was ready he went down, the letter in his hand. 
At the half-open door came a soft knock. Jane entered. 

She showed signs of painful agitation. 

* Will you sit down. Miss Snowdon ? It happens that I 
have a correspondent in the United States, who has lately 
had — had business relations with Mr. Joseph Snowdon, your 
fiather. On returning this evening I found a letter from my 
friend, in which there is news of a distressing kind.' 

He paused. What he was about to say was — ^for once — 
the truth. The letter, however, came from a stranger, a 
lawyer in Chicago. 

* Your father, I understand, has lately been engaged in — 
in commercial speculation on a great scale. His enterprises 
have proved unfortunate. One of those financial Crashes 
which are common in America caused his total ruin.' 

Jane drew a deep breath. 

* I am sorry to say that is not all. The excitement of the 
days when his fate was hanging in the balance led to illness — 
fatal illness. He died on the sixth of February.' 

Jane, with her eyes bent down, was motionless. After a 
pause, Scawthome continued : 

* I will speak of this with Mr. Percival to-mon!Q^5r> ajad. 
every inqmry shall be made — on ^owtXi^^a^ 

' Thank jou, sir.' ^^ >As^j^ 

She rose, very pale, but mt\i mox^ ^^W^oossas^^ 
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entering the room. The latter part of his communication 
seemed to have affected her as a relief. 

* MisB Snowdon — ^if you would allow me to say a few more 
words. You will remember I mentioned to you that there 
was a prospect of my becoming a partner in the firm which I 
have hitherto served as clerk. A certain examination had to 
be passed that I might be admitted a soHcitor. That is over; 
in a few days my position as a member of the firm will be 
assured.' 

Jane waited, her eyes still cast down. 

* I feel that it may seem to you an ill-chosen time ; but 
the very fact that I have just been the bearer of such sad news 
impels me to speak. I cannot keep the promise that I would 
never revive the subject on which I spoke to you not long ago. 
Forgive me ; I must ask you again if you cannot think of me 
as I wish ? Miss Snowdon, will you let me devote myself to 
making your life happy ? It has always seemed to me that if 
I could attain a position such as I now have, there would be 
little else to ask for. I began life poor and half-educated, and 
you cannot imagine the difficulties I have overcome. But if 
I go away from this house, and leave you so lonely, living 
such a hard life, there will be very little satisfaction for me in 
my success. Let me try to make for you a happiness such as 
you merit. It may seem as if we were very shghtly ac- 
quainted, but I know you well enough to esteem you more 
highly than any woman I ever met, and if you could but think 
of me -' 

He was sincere. Jane had brought out the best in him. 
With the death of Snowdon all his disreputable past seemed 
swept away, and he had no thought of anything but a decent 
rectitude, a cleanly enjoyment of existence, for the future. 
But Jane was answering : 

* I can't change what I said before, Mr. Scawthome. I 
am very content to hve as I do now. I have friends I am very 
fond of. Thank you for your kindness — but I can't change.' 

Without intending it, she ceased upon a word which to her 
hearer conveyed a twofold meaning. He understood ; offer 
what he might, it could not tempt her to forget the love which 
had been the best part of her hfe. She was faithful to the 
past, and unchanging. 

Mrs. By&ss never suspectei tVie aecoii^L ^^K^Q^^ io^ >?rhich 
her lodger hsbd desired to apeak m\\i ^«^^ "Cc^y^ ^'si^t^\^'^. 
Scawthome in due time tooV bia flLe^axV^xxxo^, n^VCo. \xii2^^^ ^^- 
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pressions of goodwill, many assurances that nothing could 
please him better than to be of service to Bessie and her 
husband. 

*He wished me to say good-bye to you for him,* said 
Bessie, when Jane came back from her work. 

So the romance in her life was over. Michael Snowdon's 
wealth had melted away ; with it was gone for ever the hope 
ofrealising his high projects. All passed into the world of 
memory, of dream — all save the spirit which had ennobled 
him, the generous purpose bequeathed to those two hearts 
which had loved him best. 

To his memory all days were sacred ; but one, that of his 
burial, marked itself for Jane as the point in each year to 
which her life was directed, the saddest, yet bringing with it 
her supreme solace. 

A day in early spring, cloudy, cold. She left the work- 
room in the dinner-hour, and did not return. But instead of 
going to Hanover Street, she walked past Islington Green, all 
along Essex Road, northward thence to Stoke Newington, and 
so came to Abney Park Cemetery ; a long way, but it did not 
weary her. 

In the cemetery she turned her steps to a grave with a 
plain headstone. Before leaving England, Joseph Snowdon 
had discharged this duty. The inscription was simply a name, 
with dates of birth and death. 

And, as she stood there, other footsteps approached the 
spot. She looked up, with no surprise, and gave her hand 
for a moment. On the first anniversary the meeting had 
been unanticipated ; the same thought led her and Si&ey to 
the cemetery at the same hour. This was the third year, and 
they met as if by understanding, though neither had spoken 
of it. 

When they had stood in silence for a while, Jane told of 
her father's death and its circumstances. She told him, too, 
of Pennyloaf s humble security. 

* You have kept well all the year ? * he asked. 
' * And you too, I hope ? * 

Then they bade each other good-bye. . . . 

In each life little for congratulation, "fiftk^^&L ^Jw^-^jfiaSss^- 
tions of bis youth frustrateflL*, nevXSciet ^xi^^M^s^X*.^^^ -i^'Ns^^ 
of men in the battle for justicft. ^\i^>TLO ^-^jnSss^ ^^ ^"^^ 
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the force of a superb example ; no daughter of the people, 
holding wealth in trust for the people's needs. Yet tq both 
was their work given. Unmarked, unencouraged save by 
their love of uprightness and mercy, they stood by the side of 
those more hapless, brought some comfort to hearts less 
courageous than their own. Where they abode it was not all 
dark. Sorrow certainly awaited them, perchance defeat in 
even the humble aims that they had set themselves ; but at 
least their lives would remain a protest against those brute 
forces of society which fiU with wreck the abysses of the 
nether world. 
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